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Is Disarmament An Illusion? 


in the Petit Journal, of Paris, 

“is the greatest illusion of all 
time. As long as there are in the world 
passions and greed (and they are not 
lacking to-day), reduction of the means 
of defense of a nation will only place 
a premium on violence.” 

The French have a merciless way of 
challenging idealistic theories. It is a 
good thing to have them challenged. 
What an idealistic theory running wild 
can do is seen in Russia to-day and was 
seen in France a century and a quarter 


EG me Foe fo says a writer 


ago. Is the miscalled Disarmament 
Conference announced by President 
Harding based on an illusion? Will it 


worse still, 
and do 


fizzle out in a lot of talk or, 
emphasize national enmities 
more harm than good? 
There are not lacking serious mis- 
givings about the Conference, and the 
facts in the case, it must be admitted, 
warrant misgivings. According to re- 
ports in Washington (which may not 
be justified), a majority of the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet, viewing these facts, did 


not agree with him that such a Con- 
ference should be called. The N. Y. 
lVorld shares in the apprehensions that 
the Conference may “do more harm 
than good.” It sees grave danger of 
such a result “unless Washington is 
willing to act at once in a spirit of 
genuine conciliation toward a perturbed 
Japan.” There are five nations that 
will participate in the Conference (not 
counting China, which will participate 
in part of the proceedings). Two of 
these five will present problems for 
which no solution has been found and 
it will be almost a miracle if one is 
found by the Conference. The prob- 
lems France will present are—Germany 
and Russia. <Any significant reduction 
in military power must begin with the 
army of France (800,000) and that of 
Poland (600,000). But every one 
knows that it is the French army that 
has secured from Germany compliance 
with the terms of the Versailles Treaty. 
Who is to guarantee continued com- 
pliance if that army is removed from 
sight? And who is to guarantee pro- 
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them except in a general way. 
The reduction of European 
armies is, im an economic 
sense at least, the most im 
portant part of the world- 
problem. It is difficult to 
escape the conclusion that 
Pertinax reaches, namely, 
that “the conversations will 
amount to little so far as con- 
cerns our [the French] arma- 
ments and those of our neigh- 
bors.” The only way in 
which that conclusion can be 
escaped, as far as we can see, 
is for the Conference to lead 
to some modifications of the 
League of Nations that will 
make it possible for the 
United States to join it. 








THE INVITATION IS CORDIALLY ACCEPTED 
—Thomas in Detroit News. 


tection to Poland from Bolshevik Rus- 
sia if the Polish army disappears? 
Those questions simply must be an- 
swered before any considerable reduc- 
tion can be effected in European 
armies, and who can answer them? 
In the Paris Echo Pertinax puts the 
case clearly. He writes: “A good many 
of us seem to have illusions about the 
Washington Conference. They wish 
to talk disarmament. Very well, we 
say, Briand will go to Washington and 
will say: ‘More than any other country, 
France wishes to lighten military bur- 
dens; you promised us a League of 
Nations able to impose peace; you 
signed with us a treaty of alliance; you 
made us hope for the durable military 
annihilation of Germany. Are you 
ready to make good?’”’ 

It may be said that the Harding Con- 
ference is not designed to effect the 
reduction of European armies. In that 
case it is difficult to see why France 
and Italy were invited, for there are 
no urgent Pacific problems that affect 


And even in that improbable 
event, the problem of Russia 
will remain unsolved. 

The problems Japan will present are 
not insoluble, but they will require 
the utmost skill and ingenuity. On an- 
other page we describe the nature of 
Japan’s distrust for the United States. 
Who, looking at the matter from Ja- 
pan’s point of view, can say. that her 
distrust has no justification? How is 
it to be removed? Are we willing 
to abandon our plans for fortifying 
Hawaii and Guam? But it is not 
Japan’s distrust alone that is to be re- 
moved. There is the distrust America 
and, still more acute, the distrust Aus- 
tralia has for Japan that must be re- 
moved. How can that be done except 
by a political revolution in Japan that 
shall once for all put on its back the 
militaristic and imperialistic class that 
is responsible for the atrocities in 
Korea, the outrageous Twenty - one 
Demands upon China, and the Jingo 
note in her foreign policy? The N. Y. 
Evening Post describes the situation: 

“Tn thinking of the meaning of disarm- 
ament to Japan, persons unfamiliar with 
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Problems of the Pacific That Will Confront 
the Washington Conference 
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1. By the Treaty of Versailles German 
rights in the Chinese province of Shantung 
were transferred to Japan. The United States 
Senate adopted a reservation in the treaty 
withholding American acquiescence in this 
transfer. China refused to sign the treaty 
because of it. 


2. Japanese forces are still occupying parts 
of the Siberian coast provinces. Japan has 
also occupied the north or Russian half of 


the Island of Sakhalin. 


3. Yap is the important cable station islet, 
a mandate over which was irregularly award- 
ed to Japan by the Allied Supreme Council. 
President Wilson had made a reservation on 
Yap, and the United States has not relin- ° 
quished its right to participate in the dispo- 
sition of these former German possessions, 
turned over by Germany to the five Allied 
and Associated Powers. 


are indebted to the New York “Tribune’’) 


4. Mandates over the Caroline and Marshall 
Islands were awarded to Japan by the Allied 
° ° ° . 
Supreme Council. The American delegation 
to the peace conference did not contest these 
assignments. 


5. Guam is the most important naval base 
in the western half of the Pacific. 


6. Hawaii is the most important American 
base in the middle Pacific. 

7. The Philippines, an exposed American 
outpost in the Far East, can be held only if 
the United States can maintain a fleet in the 
Pacific based on Hawaii and Guam. 


8. The German part of New Guinea was 
assigned to Australia. 

9. The German portion of the Samoa Is- 
lands was assigned to New Zealand. 


10. Wake Island, 
United States. 


which belongs to the 
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the actual conduct of her affairs probably 
do not take into account sufficiently the 
ascendency of the War Office and the 
Admiralty in determining international 
questions and influencing foreign policies. 
There is constant rivalry between them 
and the Foreign Office, especially strong 
in the case of the War Office, over control 
of action in these spheres. Aristocratic 
clans, whose interests and prestige are 
identified with the Japanese army and 
navy, are accustomed to a_ hereditary 
power in the nation which they will not 
readily relinquish or see slip from them 
without a struggle. Disarmament means 
the inevitable transfer of power from 
these groups to the rising groups of in- 
dustrial leaders and financiers. It involves 
the final determination that Japan is to 
turn her back on the system which has 
kept her a semi-medieval military state 


and face towards her future as a modern 
industrial state.” 


What we are asking from Japan, 
therefore, is a political revolution. Such 
a revolution would involve not only the 
military class but the very foundation 
on which the throne is based. It means 
not only political revolution but revolu 
tion in their religious views. As Mr. 
Putnam Weale has recently said, the 
Japanese still look upon their ruler as 
the link between heaven and earth and 
“the central fact dominating their cos- 
mogony.” He adds: “The structure of 
Japanese society is such that without a 
violent upheaval which shall hurl the 
military class system irremediably to 
the ground it is absolutely impossible 
for human equality to be admitted and 




















FATHER! DEAR FATHER! 


COME HOME WITH ME NOW! 
—Thiele in Sioux City Tribune. 
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ONLY BASIS FOR HOPE OF DISARMAMENT 


the man-god theory to be de- 
stroyed. So long as these two . 
features exist—that is, so long 
as a privileged military ‘caste 
supports and attempts to make 
all powerful the man-god the- 
ory—so long will Japan be an 
international danger - spot, be- 
cause there will lack those 
democratic restraints which 
this war has ghown are abso- 
lutely essential to secure a 
peaceful understanding among 
the nations.” 

“No other nation,” as. the 

N. Y. World observes, “has 
been asked to submit its whole 
foreign policy to the scrutiny 
of this Conference, and the 
Japanese cannot be blamed if 
they are distrustful and hesi- 
tant.” And, we may add, they 
are asked to submit this policy not to 
a court of disinterested arbitrators but 
to a conference the members of which 
are chosen by us and in which are to 
be represented not only the United 
States but China, and, indirectly, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. Even France 
and Italy may rightly be counted by 
Japan as our racial and economic allies. 
“T say frankly,” says Premier Hughes, 
of Australia, “there is no hope of a 
settlement on disarmament while the 
Pacific question remains unsolved. 
If that is not solved, the Washington 
Conference will bring forth the same 
Dead Sea fruit as the League of Na- 
tions.” And that question involves not 
only Shantung and Yap and California, 
but, as well, the expansion of Japan, 
which is a life and death matter to her. 
No wonder the Japanese Ambassador 
to England a few days ago remarked 
that “a certain current of opinion” in 
Japan is unfavorable to the Conference 
and that “the practical result cannot be 
reckoned upon with any degree of con- 
fidence.” 

That, we would say, 1s an eminently 
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POKING FUN AT US 


“What’s this new conference they’re going to have in 
America?” 
“Oh, they’re going to make peace among the Allies.” 


moderate statement. The New Repub- 
lic has been enthusiastic vver the Con- 
ference and what it may accomplish; 
but in canvassing the difficulties in the 
way it seems to fall back upon the 
fact that even if the Conference does 
not secure any definite results it will 
have aroused a world-wide desire for 
disarmament and secured for the idea 
such publicity as a billion dollars could 
not purchase. But it is a poor business 
man who advertizes a failure and, if 
the Conference fails, the more widely 
it is advertized the greater the damage 
done. Following the disappointment 
resulting from crippling the League of 
Nations, a futile Disarmament Confer- 
ence would be a world-calamity. Yet 
to a man up a tree it looks as tho the 
principal basis for hope in the Wash- 
ington Conferenee is faith in_ the 
Lord Almighty and faith in Secretary 
Hughes. 
Will 
prayer. 


somebody please lead us in 


Europe is praying for rain. Looks like the whole 
world’s going dry.—Atlanta Constitution. 
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Mr. Mellon Talks 
of Taxes 


HE Secretary of the Treasury ap- 
peared the other day before the 
House Committee on Ways and 

Means with two tables. One of them 
was labeled: ‘“EstimMaTEpD RECEIPTS 
AND EXPENDITURES FOR FIsCcAL YEAR 
1922, on Basis oF Existinc Law.” 
The other was labéled: “Estimatep 
Receipts From INTERNAL REVENUE 
AND Customs UNDER PRESENT AND 
Revisep Laws.” 

The big struggle was on—the strug- 
gle to reduce taxes. And the first 
thing that had to be done was to smash 
these tables. For what they showed 
was an excess of expenditures over re- 
ceipts for the year 1922 of 336 million 
dollars. This, on the face of it, of 
course, spelled an increase of taxes. 
Mr. Mellon did not soften the blow. 
“Tf,” he said, “expenditures are to con- 
tinue at anything like the rates of July” 
—the first month in the fiscal year of 
1922—“‘the estimates will be greatly ex- 
ceeded.” For the month of July shows 
a deficit of 113 million dollars this year 
as compared with 76 millions last year. 

Mr. Mellon is not a politician and he 
does not have to be reelected to any- 
thing. The Congressman is and does. 
There was an instantaneous outcry 
from members of the Ways and Means 
Committee which reached President 
Harding in New Hampshire. For the 
second time in the last few weeks he 
heard the call of Congress to come and 
take the helm in national legislation. 
The first call came from the Senate, 
which wanted to lay the Bonus bill 
on the table and didn’t have courage 
enough to do it unless the President 
would take the responsibility of asking 
them to do it. Now he was called on 
to lay a course for the lower House to 
steer in the matter of taxation. As a 
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result of his intercession, Secretary 
Mellon was enabled to modify his esti- 
mates. He cut 100 millions from the 
navy estimates, an equal amount from 
the Shipping Board, 50 millions from 
the War Department, 50 millions from 
the railroads, and 50 millions from 
various other places, all of which mil- 
lions, while appropriated, need not, it 
is thought, be actually expended in the 
fiscal year 1922. Another tidy little 
sum of 170 millions (to redeem war 
securities), it was found, could be 
taken care of by the Treasury “out of 
other debt receipts”—the language is a 
little misty—and thus the aggregate to- 
tal of 520 millions represents the con- 
cession which cold-blooded finance, in 
the shape of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, was induced to make to po- 
litical exigencies. To be sure, we shall 
have to pay these millions, but not until 
after the next Congress has been safely 
elected, and by that time business may 
be better and federal receipts so much 
larger that we may not feel the burden 
very much. Score one for Politics as 
against Political Economy. We shall 
have a reduction in taxes after all. 
Just where the taxes will be reduced 
is yet to be determined, but certain 
things seem to be pretty well settled. 
The supertax on large incomes will 
be reduced to 32 per cent., so that the 
man with a million-dollar income will 
have to pay to the federal government 
not nearly 70 per cent. (700 thousand 
dollars), but 40 per cent. (400,000). 
Which, considering that the war has 
been over for three years and that there 
are many other taxes for the rich man 
to pay, seems to be pretty nearly 
enough. But the reduction is not made, 
ostensibly at least, out of regard for 
the rich man’s sensibilities. It is made 
because there are something like 34 
billion dollars’ worth of tax-exempt se- 
curities (bonds of the nation, states, 
counties and municipalities), and the 
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STRUGGLING WITH THE TAX PROBLEM 


high supertaxes have driven the rich 
man to transfer his investments from 
the ordinary business channels to these 
tax-exempt securities. Two things have 
resulted. Business enterprizé has been 
checked (with consequent increase in 
unemployment), and the revenue de- 
rived from these supertaxes has dwin- 
dled. Thus, in 1916, the number who 
paid on an income of over $150,000 
was 3,833, and their aggregate income 
was 1,498 millions of dollars. In 1919 
(a better business year than 1916), the 
number had fallen to 2,543 and the ag- 
gregate to 811 millions. In the class 
of those with income above $500,000, 
the number shrank from 376 to 189. 
As the incomes under $150,000 showed 
in the same time uniform increases, it 
is reasonable to infer that there was no 
smaller number of the very rich but 
that the high supertaxes, as the I] all 
Street Journal puts it, “instead of tak- 
ing toll from the very rich, 


—— 
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of the problem,” says the N. Y. Eve- 
ning Post, “have all along 
that the fundamentals of 
of the taxes were the repeal of the obso- 


been agreed 
any revision 
lete excess profits tax and of the high- 
er brackets of the income tax, and an 
increase in the corporation tax.” But 
it happens that for stump purposes in 
a campaign no other taxes furnish such 
an appeal to the masses as the excess 
profits tax and the supertaxes on in- 
comes. The effect of the reduction at 
these points has aroused the apprehen- 
sions of many Congressmen and a 
group of more than 100 is said to have 
been formed, representative chiefly of 
the farmer and labor vote, who threat- 
en to strew tacks in the road unless 
concessions are made. Some of them 
are talking of a tax on idle land, it be- 
ing contended that there is 60 billion 
dollars’ worth of vacant city lots, un- 
tilled farmland and unused natural re- 





as they were designed to do, 
drove wealthy investors out 
of the business field into non- 
taxable investments.” Secre- 
tary Mellon says the same 
thing and is confident that not 
less but more will be collected 
from the very rich under the 
reduced rate than under the 
present rate. 

Another reduction will be 
in the excess profits taxes, 
and for somewhat the same 
reasons. These taxes are, the 
Secretary says, also “rapidly 
becoming unproductive,” and 
they also check the flow of 
capital into new enterprizes. 
If a man can get 8 per cent. 
on reasonably safe and stable 
securities, he is not likely to 
invest in new and more haz- 
ardous enterprizes if all the 

















excess profits have to be paid 
to the government. “Students 


ALL DRESSED UP AND NO PLACE TO GO 
—Morris for George Matthew Adams Service. 
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sources of other kinds, much of which 
would be forced into actual use. Others 
talk of a tax on published advertizing, 
not being content evidently with the 
tax already levied on it by the postal 
department. But the administration 
program seems to ignore both these 
and the much - defended sales tax as 
well, and to include: an additional cor- 
poration tax of 2% or 5 per cent. (it 
is now 10 per cent.) ; a tax on motor 
cars, not, as has been widely published, 
of $10.00 on every car, irrespective of 
values, but, to use Secretary Mellon’s 
words, a tax “averaging about $10.00 
per vehicle and to be graded accord- 
ing to power”; and, if found necessary, 
a stamp tax of 2 cents on bank checks, 
an increase of 1 cent on letter postage, a 
doubling of the documentary stamp tax 
and an increase of the tax on cigarets. 
Other reductions included in the pro- 
gram are: the transportation tax to be 
cut in half; the tax on ice cream and 
fountain drinks to be abolished; also 


the tax on perfumes, cosmetics and 
proprietary medicines, and much of the 





JUST A SMELL! 


—Cassel in N. Y. Evening World. 
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luxury tax on special kinds of wearing 
apparel, sporting goods, etc. 

Somehow or other the sales tax so 
widely advocated, that seemed a short 
time ago to have the right of way, has 
fallen by the wayside, and, we are told, 
is not even being considered by the 
Ways and Means Committee. Nor 
does Mr. Mellon even mention it. 
What has happened to it? The UV. S. 
Chamber of Commerce recently took a 
vote on it and, tho there was a majority 
against it, it was so small that its cham- 
pions have called for another vote con- 
tending that the ballot was misleadingly 
worded. The Merchants’ Association 
of New York City voted in favor of 
it. In a symposium of bankers held by 
the N. Y. Times, it was strongly fav- 
ored. Hearst’s papers are making a 
strong and sustained drive in its favor, 
claiming that by substituting it for 
present taxes, money would flow into 
productive enterprizes, men would be 
going back to work, retailers, whole- 
salers and manufacturers would feel 
the revival, buying would increase and 
“the country would be over 
its financial difficulty quicker 
than a wink.” According to 
Professor Stephen Leacock, 
of McGill University, Can- 
ada’s recent experience has 
proved to her satisfaction 
that the whole income tax 
system is a failure and the 
sales tax, or turnover tax as 


he. calls it, solves the tax 
problem and does it - pain- 
lessly. 


Senator Penrose, chairman 
of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, has promised that 
the champions of a sales tax 
will be heard before his com- 
mittee when the tax revision 
bill reaches it; but to all ap- 
pearances the abandonment 
ofthe soldier bonus bill has 
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resulted in the quiet death of 
the sales tax. 





Secretary Mellon wants to abolish 
the excess profits tax. Business con- 
ditions have already abolished the ex- 
cess profits.—Nashville Southern Lum- 
berman., 


Why Japan Dis- 


trusts America 


NTIL quite recently, the 

Japanese Prime Minis- 

ter, the democratic Mr. 
Hara, was reported in the 
European press to be a firm 
friend of the United States, 
a believer in the pacific inten- 
tions of the Washington gov- 
ernment. A change has been 
effected in this disposition at 
Tokyo. It was reported first 
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in the German press. It is 
confirmed in the comments 
of those Italian dailies which 
follow the development of international 
relations. Mr. Hara, according to both 
the Vossische of Berlin and the Tri- 
buna of Rome, is alarmed at the recent 
growth of the United States navy. 
Battleships, cruisers, submarines and 
what not go through the Panama Canal 
in an eastern stream. Hawaii and the 
Philippines are being converted into 
arsenals. American troops show up 
unexpectedly in Asiatic ports. Mr. 
Hara has been talking these things over 
with the Elder Statesmen and he has 
been won over to the view of the Clans 
that America has fallen a prey to her 
Jingoes. Washington must be prepar- 
ing for a new war. As the United 
States has nothing to fear from Eu- 
rope, the enemy in prospect must be 
Japan. 

This attitude explains some recent 
utterances in the Diet at Tokyo by men 


who are believed to speak for the , 


Clans. When the estimates for the 


THE NEW RIP VAN WINKLE 
—Williams in Indianapolis News. 


fleet were laid before the deputies not 
long ago, Viscount Uchida himself, 
altho he does not ordinarily concern 
himself with the fleet, spoke of the de- 
fenseless position of his country from 
a naval point of view. His views were 
endorsed by all the Clans and the Clans 
can make and unmake Mr. Hara po- 
litically at any moment. This fact is 
said to explain his sudden deference 
to them. He listened without. protest 
while the difficult and dangerous posi- 
tion of the country from a strategical 
point of view was elucidated by ex- 
perts. 

To begin with, the deputies were re- 
minded, Japan is an island empire. She 
has, it is true, coasts that do not lend 
themselves to a landing -by a hostile 
army. She is for the most part pro- 
tected by a fog from the gaze of an 
enemy approaching oversea. Her rivers 
can not readily be ascended by a fleet 
of any size. But an enemy of Japan 
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of the dire results of an 









RIGHT ABOUT HERE FoR 9 
YEARS 4.60. ONE OF THESE 
STAGE COACHES WENT OFF 
THE: EDGE. ---HAD To PKK 
THE WHOLE PARTY UP IN 














A NICE LITTLE SUMMER OUTING FOR CONGRESS 


—Ding in Springfield 


need effect no landing. A powerful 
fleet has but to set up a blockade of 
the Japanese islands,.a blockade which 
the fleet of the Mikado could baffle 
with difficulty. In confirmation of this 
impression, figures were submitted to a 
select committee with alarming effects. 
America has in the Pacific to-day a 
squadron that could seal up the Japa- 
nese Empire as if it were a corked bot- 
tle. The consequences may be fore- 
seen in view of what happened in 
Germany when England undertook to 
shut her in from the outside world. 
America is in a position to reduce Ja- 
pan’s women and children to starvation 
in six months. England alone could 
intervene and, in view of recent ten- 
dencies in British foreign policy, it is 
inconceivable to the Clansmen that any 
London ministry would help Japan out 







American blockade. 

There are other reasons 
why, in the event of a war 
with America, Japan must go 
undef. She is poor in raw 
materials. She is peculiarly 
destitute of iron, notwith- 





standing some impressions 
that she could work a mine 
here and there. To make 
good this deficiency, Japan 
has been establishing blast 
furnaces in Manchuria and 
elsewhere on the _ Asiatic 
mainland. Her longing for 
Shantung grew out of this 
inadequacy of her raw ma- 
terials. Unfortunately for 
Japan, the mere suggestion 
that she set up a railway ter- 
minal at a blast furnace in 
China fills the American 
Jingoes with alarm and there 
is certain to ensue a note 
from Washington on the sub- 





Republican. ject of China as an indepen- 
dent power. Nor does it help 
Japan much to make experiments with 
blast furnaces in Korea. Apart from 
the chronic state of rebellion there— 
stimulated by American missionaries, 
according to the inspired Tokyo press, 
Korea is not the place to supply a de- 
ficiency in steel. Formosa is not to be 
thought of. 

These difficulties in the matter of 
steel, of iron, of raw material gener- 
ally, are created for Japan by the policy 
of the Americans, or at least the Clans- 
men tell Mr. Hara so. Mr. Hara could 
pooh-pooh these suggestions until re- 
cently. - He was disillusioned by the 
tenor of the communications to Vis- 
count Uchida when Harding became 
President. Japan is completely mis- 
represented in this country, according 
to a recent speech in her Diet. Ameri- 
can newspapers are perpetually telling 
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their readers that Japan could land in 
California, capture the state and begin 
to march up and down the coast with 
impunity. Nothing is ever said in 
America about the fact that Asia is 
necessarily the strategic basis for any 
Japanese army. If the Japanese army 
were based upon its native islands, it 
would be starved out in six months 
without a battle. Well known as this 
fact is to strategists, Americans are 
assured that Japan could capture the 
Philippines, Hawaii and even San 
Francisco—an idea presupposing a de- 
scent upon regions thousands of miles 
from any practicable Japanese base. 

European experts, discussing this sit- 
uation in German and Italian dailies, 
incline to agree that some kind of Jingo 
propaganda must be at work in the 
United States. Otherwise there could 
exist no popular impression 


outcome of this policy. America, we 
are reminded in the Tribuna, welcomes 
young China as a student. He goes 
home filled with ideas of a subversive 
kind, but, more than everything else, 
he is anti-Japanese. {American univer- 
sities and mission schools are under- 
stood by our contemporary to be hot- 
beds of anti-Japanese feeling./ Certain- 
ly, if the tourist in China looks closely 
into the past of any Chinese revolu- 
tionary, he will discover an American 
influence somewhere, direct or indireet. 
There are hints that our Department 
of State watches these revolutionary 
activities with satisfaction or, at any 
rate, with a neutrality too benevolent 
to suit the Japanese Clans. More than 
one influential Tokyo daily urges the 
Hara ministry to secure from London 
a pledge to remain neutral if a war 





that Japan is in a position 
to strike effectively at us 
overseas. “No power on 
earth is in a position,” to 
quote the Berlin Vossische 
Zeitung, “to reduce the 
United States to such a posi- 
tion as the British Isles or 
Japan must face in the event 
of a war.” Hence, it argues, 
there is a genuine peril in 
the Pacific for some power, 
and that power is Japan. In 
any war with America, Ja- 
pan would necessarily be on 
the defensive. 

The whole course of re- 
cent American diplomacy, as 
interpreted in the Italian 
press, suggests a desire to 
cut Japan off from any pos- 
sible Asiatic base in the 
event of a war. There are 
European dailies which see 
in the revolutionary devel- 














opments throughout China 
the natural and inevitable 


TRYING TO STEAL UPON US UNAWARES! 
—Ding in New York Tribune. 
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should break out between the govern- 
ments of Tokyo and Washington. The 
Tokyo Asahi thinks the crisis so great 
that there ought to be a system of con- 
scription for the fleet. 

The diplomatic situation between 
Washington and Tokyo is_ neatly 
summed up by the London Times. 
*“There is an unwillingness on the part 
of Japan to admit—even indirectly— 
that her position in eastern Asia is 
comparable with that of America or 
Great Britain or any other power, or 
that her policy in regard to China 
should or could in all points accord 
with theirs.” The Clansmen in Tokyo 
see, for all that, how their country must 
reconcile Japan’s foreign policy with 
Japan’s geographical position. Concili- 
ation is the word for them and they 
know it. To quote from the London 
paper: 


She [Japan], with her rapidly increas- 
ing population, lies between China and 
Siberia, rich in natural resources, on the 
west, and the United States, wealthy be- 
yond all other nations, on the east; and 
her situation forces her to look to China 
and Sibera for food and raw materials, 
and to America for a market for her 
goods. To-day, as never before, she has 
an opportunity to establish with those 
countries whose friendship is a primary 
condition of her national existence a rela- 
tionship of enduring accord, and it is not 
to be imagined that she can much longer 
fail to perceive where her vital interests 
lie.” 


Japan does not like her situation be- 
tween the two Anglo-Saxon powers. 
That fully accounts for her gracious 
attitude to Germany, even to the Bol- 
sheviki. Just as the United States, to 
follow the reasoning of the London 
Post, would resent the appearance of 
a third party—‘‘Japan, for instance’ — 
in any discussion of problems affecting 
Mexico or South America, so Japan 
heartily loathes the idea of any third 
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power interfering in discussions be- 
tween herself and China. That is why 
the Tokyo government, which was 
ready to go to war if necessary, forced 
China to settle.the future of German 
rights throughout the eighteen prov- 
inces in a fashion favorable to Japan 
before submitting the question to the 
peace conference at Paris. “It would 
be a fatal blunder,” says the London 
Times, “to allow Japan to go on being 
deceived in supposing that she can cre- 
ate and pursue an independent policy 
in China and the Far East, if England 
and America do not really agree to it. 
Apart from governments, it is quite 
safe to say that the English-speaking 
peoples of all lands do not agree to it.” 

Mr. Carpentier’s winning personality makes him 
popular in defeat, but it will never be as profitable 


as Mr. Dempsey’s striking personality.—San 
Evening News. 


Tose 
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Lenin and the Famine 


A FAMINE was the last thing 


Lenin could afford, as he is sar- 
castically reminded by the Vien- 
na Neue Freie Presse. Wholesale exe- 
cutions, the failure of communism, a 
wrecked diplomacy, misery in the cities 
—these were not pleasant, but they did 
not affect the personal prestige of 
Lenin with the peasants. But the peas- 
ant is chagrined to find that the man 
to whom he looked with such hope has 
allowed universal hunger to fill the 
pockets of the foreigner. The peasant 
in Russia can get no benefit from the 
demand for food because he.has scarce- 
ly enough food for his own needs. The 
foundation of Lenin’s power, his pres- 
tige with the rural community in Rus- 
sia proper, has been shaken. 
An exodus set in from the 
Russian towns as long ago as last June. 
3y July millions were in flight. A first 
impression that the tales were exag- 


small 
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THE TEN HORSEMEN IN RUSSIA 


gerated is not borne out by the reports 
of the Vienna dailies, gathered with 
care. In Russia Nature herself seems 
to have gone dry. Great seams were 
opened in the earth. The streams be- 
came corduroy roads. Had there been 
an adequate system of transportation, 
food might have been rushed in from 
Siberia. A Moscow daily said last July 
that a million people were in flight 
across the face of the country, that 
other thousands were dying of cholera 
or of the maladies induced by chronic 
hunger. The little holdings of the peas- 
ant farmer were swept by the hordes 
as if a swarm of locusts had passed by. 
Here is a picture in the London Nation 
from the pen of a writer who witnessed 
much of what he describes and who 
has first-hand information regarding 
the rest: 


“The crops were thin, and the straw 
was sometimes barely two feet high. The 
peat in the dry bogs caught fire, 
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is so little corn that the peasants have left 
it to wither in the fields; it is not worth 
reaping. Further north, the yield is a 
tenth, or, at most, a fifth, of the normal. 
In other words, there is enough for next 
year’s sowing, but nothing at all for food. 
The population of this region numbers 
about 30 millions, and for a year to come 
it must somehow be fed from outside.” 


Locusts swarmed last month, villages 
were burning and peasants in flight 
were succumbing to cholera at an in- 
creased rate. They must succumb to 
the winter typhus if they have to stay 
in their indescribable camps. Vast pa- 
rades of starving women and children 
refuse to halt even when told there is 
no government that can absorb and feed 
them. The ravages of disease threaten 
to surpass those of last year when, 
it is estimated, 10 millions succumbed 
to typhus. The superstitions of the 
peasants add to the difficulties of the 





and once from a low hill we saw 








at night ten several forest fires 
blazing at once. Hay was so ( 
scarce that the peasants were 
slaughtering their flocks, and the 
grain harvest in Central Russia 
was barely 40 per cent. of the 
normal. The result was not fam- 
ine, but only severe scarcity. The 
effect, however, as many pre- 
dicted, might be lasting, for seed 
corn was short. A second year 
of drought has now followed the 
first, but far more terrible and 
far more completc. It seems to 
have been all but universal. Eve- 
rywhere the harvest is bad, and 
only a single Government in the 
whole half-continent has a fairly 
good yield. 

“This would be serious if it 
were all, but it is not the worst. 
In one great region of European 
Russia, the Volga basin, the har- 
vest is a total failure. In the 
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burning south of this vast district, 
the Astrakhan Government, there 





SHE WANTS AN ABSOLUTE DIVORCE 


—Knox in Galveston News. 
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situation. They see an evil spirit in all 
injections and in many of the sanitary 
measures. Vaccination meets with all 
possible resistance. Instead, the peas- 
ants plow furrows around their village, 
muttering incantations to keep the 
plague away. The men chant religious 
songs and the women build bonfires 
and leap over them naked. ‘The Sara- 
tov Government,” according to a Berlin 
report, “is one vast gypsy camp of 
weak, starving, sick and dying people.” 

The effort to keep the outside world 
in ignorance of the extent of the suf- 
fering in Russia has failed completely. 
Tchicherin, the foreign minister, was 
afraid that if the western chancelleries 
realized the extremity to which the 
soviet commissars were reduced, they 
would at once become difficult to nego- 
tiate with. Trotzky had seen to it that 
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the army was mobilized in the regions 
which had suffered least from the heat 
and the pestilence. Lenin has been so 
completely discredited by the ravages 
of the famine that it has been enough 
to take the administration of the inter- 
nal government of Russia out of his 
hands. He is held responsible for the 
policy which has brought about a con- 
sumption of so great a proportion of 
the seed wheat that the fields can not 
be sown. For the first time since the 
Bolsheviki gained power, says the Ber 
lin Lokalanzeiger, Lenin is a cipher. 


It begins to look as if all that will be left of 
Turkey in Asia Minor is a Greece spot.—Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 


The Silliest Thing in 


American Politics 
silly things 











F ALL the si 
done on this side of 


our little planet, the 
silliest of all is the way. we 
make up our tariff schedules. 
The task is relegated to 
two committees—the Ways 
and Means Committee in the 
lower House, the Finance 
Committee in the upper. For 
the most part, those commit- 
tees are made up on the seni- 
ority plan out of the material 
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THE TABLES TURNED 


-—Reid in National Republican. 





elected to Congress without 


reference, it may be, to the 
tariff. The committees are 
composed of a majority rep- 


resenting the dominant party 
and a minority representing 
the other party. When a 
tariff is to be revised, the ma- 
jority proceeds to hold exec- 
utive sessions notifying the 
minority members that they 
are not wanted. It is made a 
strictly partizan proceeding, 
and, in all probability, that is 
the only way to avoid inter- 
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OUR SILLY WAY OF MAKING A TARIFF 





minable disputations and 
delay. 

Hearings are held. Natu- 
rally, those who have axes 
to grind go to the hearings. 
Those of us who have not 
stay away, unless we are 
fired with zeal for some 
theory that we wish to ex- 
ploit and then we go and do 
more harm than good. At 4 
these hearings many state- 
ments are made and a for- 
midable array of figures is 
presented. Some are true 
and some are false, but the 
committee can not proceed 
to verify them and they have 
to depend on their intelli- 
gence to tell which is which. 

We have a Tariff Com- 
mission of experts, but the 
tariff schedule is not made 
up by them. They form an 
advisory body. They may 
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know economics but they do 
not know politics, and the 
making of a tariff schedule 
is an affair of politics, and partizan 
politics at that. 

The Fordney bill is before us as we 
write—the new tariff bill as reported 
by the Ways and Means Committee, of 
which Congressman Fordney is chair- 
man. It is a document to daunt one. 
It has 346 pages. There are 648 
tions. There must be four or 
thousand items included in the 
Looking over the pages at random, 
will encounter hundreds of strange and 
uncouth words you probably never saw 
such as: lignaloe, neroli, ori- 
ganum, palmarosa, ylang ylang; jelu- 
tong, pontianak, guayule, gutta balata ; 
senegal, damar, kauri, kadaya, san- 
darac; fustic wood, quebracho wood, 
wattle bark, divi divi, myrobalans 
fruit; azides, seg, sunn, cubarithms, 
etc., etc. Strange and uncouth words, 


Sec- 
five 
bill. 


you 


before, 





HORATIUS HOLDS THE BRIDGE 
—Ding in New York Tribune. 


but they all stand for something of im- 
portance in some form of industry and 
trade, and to make up a tariff schedule 
intelligently one must have an intimate 
knowledge of these and their place in 
the complex system of business. It is 
a killing task for a man who feels his 
responsibility, and it has broken for life 
more than one chairman of a Ways 
and Means Committee in the past. 
Having made a tariff bill by this 
means, having seen it through both 
houses of Congress and endorsed by the 
President—and anywhere along the line 
it may be held up, distorted or defeated 
by groups of determined men influ- 
enced by local considerations — it be- 
comes impossible, in actual practice, to 
change any of the thousands of items 
until the whole schedule is to be done 
over again, because the change in any 
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ourselves as being peculiarly 
efficient. 

The principle on which a 
tariff to be made 
thing; it is properly a subject 
for debate, and an expert's 
opinion may be no better than 
another man’s. Such ques- 
tions as protection or free 
trade have to be answered, if 
we remain a democracy, by 
the votes of the people, and a 
studious shoemaker on _ the 
East Side may have a clearer 
vision of the justice and truth 
involved than a great finan- 
cial magnate. But the prin- 


is is one 








ciple on which our tariffs are 
to be framed — ostensibly at 
least — is practically settled. 
It that industries in this 
country shall receive a pro- 
tection that equalizes_ the 
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“NICE LIL’ BIRDIE!” 


—Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


item throws the whole schedule into 
the Congressional arena for discussion 
and amendment. 

This whole process, one must bear in 
mind, has a vital relation not alone to 
all forms of trade and industry in the 
United States—prices and wages and 
general prosperity—but to industry in 
all parts of the globe, even the heart of 
Africa, remote regions in Asia, isolated 
ranches in South America and Aus- 
tralia—it reaches everywhere. To-day 
as never before the whole industrial 
situation of the world is involved in 
the way in which we make up a tariff 
schedule. 

We don’t think there is a more in- 
credibly asinine thing to be found any- 
where, on a large scale, than the way 
we revise a tariff. And this is done in 
what we fondly believe to be the most 
enlightened of all nations and done in 
a realm of activity in which we pride 








cost of production here with 
that abroad. No group of 
any political consequence 
stands professedly for free trade in 
actual practice and none stands openly 
for a prohibitive tariff in other than 
very exceptional cases. The fight be- 
tween tariff for protection and tariff for 
revenue only is a camouflaged affair. 
No tariff, whether Democratic or Re- 
publican, is in fact a tariff for revenue 
only. And a tariff that we knew to 
be framed with absolute justice on the 
principle of an equalization of the costs 
of production would be accepted by 
practically the whole American people. 
It is the application of the principle- 

the dishonest, harum-scarum, hit-or- 
miss application — that arouses angry 
protests and leads to the overthrow of 
administrations. That is a task for a 
permanent tariff commission, acting on 
a definite principle, with the same 
power to adjust tariff rates that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
to adjust railroad rates. The principle 
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must be determined by Congress, but its 
application to the thousands of items 
in a schedule should be a matter of 
constant or at least of frequent adjust- 
ment by specialists. 

The Fordney tariff is unlike other 
tariffs in one important respect, and 
this has become pretty sure to Te- 
main the center of the controversy over 
it. Other tariffs have imposed their 
ad-valorem rate upon the purchase 
cost of an imported article. The Ford- 
ney tariff imposes it upon the wholesale 
price in our own market. This change 
likely to stand, for Senator 
Penrose reports his Finance commit- 


seems 





tee—that is, the Republican majority 
of it—practically unanimous. in favor 
of it. The change has a plausible rea- 
son for itself in the conditions of inter- 
national exchange and the depreciation 
of foreign currencies. With the Ger- 
man mark, for _ instance, 
worth in American money 
one-tenth what it used to be 
worth, it is evident that an 
ad-valorem rate of 30 per 
cent. on the market valua- 
tion of an article in Ger- 
many is far different from 
what the same rate would 
be in normal times. While 
wages and prices have gone 
up in Germany as the cur- 
rency has been depreciated, 
they have not gone up to the 
same extent and they are not 
fluctuating as the exchange 
value of the mark fluctuates. 
Moreover, with the. same 
ad-valorem rate applying to 
all countries equally, it is 
apparent that a country with 
a greatly depreciated cur- 
rency, as Germany, would 
have an advantage in our 
markets over a country like 
England where the deprecia- 
tion is much less. This is 


the reason advanced for the new depar- 
ture in the Fordney tariff, and it seems 
to have convinced Mr. Hoover, for one, 
that the departure is a necessary one. 
But the results of this new method of 
valuation, in some cases at least, seem 
likely to be surprizing. 

Protests against this and other fea- 
tures of the Fordney tariff come, as a 
matter of course, from the Democratic 
press. The N. Y. Times (Ind. Dem.), 
for instance, denounces the bill as “the 
worst tariff bill ever framed, a measure 
that makes the Payne-Aldrich act look 
like an angel illuminate,” and the “arch- 
enormity” in the bill is this American 
valuation plan. The New York Globe 
(Ind.) calls the bill “one of the worst 
boomerangs any American party ever 
hurled at itself.” The N. Y. World 
(Dem.) calls it “a straight-cut tariff for 
plunder,” and contends (as do many 

















WATCH YOUR STEP! 
—Kuhn in Denver News. 
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others), that it will enable the protected 
manufacturers, by fixing the American 
price, to fix thereby the duties to be 
paid by their foreign rivals. The 
American valuation plan is, the ]l’orld 
asserts, “the most iniquitous provision 
which protected greed ever before had 
the impudence to put into tariff legisla- 
tion.” In fact, nearly all the New York 
City press, including the Tribune, are 
disposed to caustic criticism. The lat- 
ter journal thinks the passage of the 
bill in the House “does not so much 
record an achievement as give to the 
Senate an opportunity’—that is, an op- 
portunity “to place the bill in the most 
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capacious pigeon-hole on the topmost 
shelf.” From the Chicago Tribune 
comes another Republican protest. I: 
asserts that the Ways and Means Com 
mittee “has dealt with lobbyists rather 
than the public interests,” and it advises 
Congressmen to go home and get into 
touch with their constituents before 
going any farther with tariff legislation. 
The Chicago Evening Post (Ind. Rep.) 
speaks of the “almost universal disap- 
proval of the bill, and says that under 
such a schedule “we must gravely face 
the prospect of seeing our exports shut 
out of every foreign market in the 
world.” 


Sinebicent Sayings 


“The basic principle of rediscount banking, 
well established in the traditions of the cen- 
tral banks of Europe, is that the official 
rate of rediscount shall be above the market 
rate. ... The essential principle is that it 
shall cost a bank something to rediscount. 
It ought not to be possible for banks at the 
financial centers to borrow money from the 
Federal Reserve banks and relend it at a 
profit."—A. Barton Hepburn. 


“Never forget that men are apt to become 
slaves to the use of mere phrases. Let them 
use what phrases they choose, so long as you 
can get into grip with the realities that lie 
behind their phrases.”—Lloyd George. 


“The only fun is to do things.”—Clara 
Barton. es 

“There has never been a time when busi- 
ness needed the liberal aid which this [Fed- 
eral Reserve] system could extend more than 
it has needed it during the last few months; 
yet those who control the banking policies 
of the country caused during this period the 
most drastic contraction of our circulating 
medium that this or any other country had 
ever seen under like conditions.”—Henry L. 
Doherty, of Cities Service. 


“There is no panacea for human ills; the 
nearest approach to it is publicity.”"—-Profes- 
sor Foxwell, Harvard University. 

“Whatever you can say in praise of Amer- 
ican doctors say it as coming from me.”— 
Dr. Raffaele Bastianelli, of Rome. 





“There seems to be a mania for starting 
banks.”—Controller of the Currency Cris- 
singer. 


“Our stake in Europe is more than 15 bil- 
lion dollars. If the nations of Europe should 
become bankrupt we not only would lose all 
of this, but also our trade, which means 
one-third of our market for wheat, two-thirds 
of our cotton market and a large coal mar- 
ket, besides an outlet for other products.”— 
George W. Norris, Governor Third Federal 
Reserve Bank, Philadelphia. 


“Alas! People envy me without knowing 
all my cares, without realizing the efforts I 
have to:make over and over again to remain 
on a level with my renown.”—Enrico Caruso. 





“There is no saying more false than the 
saying which declares that ‘the hour brings 
the man.’”—Viscount James M. Bryce. 





“In a country where there are no rich there 
will be only the poor—the very poor.”—Wal- 
ter Rathenau. 


“An hour’s personal talk will do more to 
remove misunderstanding than a cart-load 
of the most elaborate documents.”—Lloyd 
George. 


“To the Great War Loan, the city of Bel- 
fast alone subscribed no less than 32 million 
pounds sterling, an amount which exceeded 
by almost six times the total subscribed by 
the rest of Ireland outside Ulster."—T. Miles, 
Esq., M.P. 
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Dr. Frank Crane's 
Editorials 


What Sims Meant 


OOKING back at the Sims inci- 

dent, when the doughty admiral 

spoke his views upon the Irish 
question, and by the pointedness of his 
remarks made a stir throughout the 
English-speaking world, I am impressed 
by the ‘peculiar nature of it. 

It was a case of, as the Italians ex- 
press it, deftly “turning the cat in the 
pan.” That is, the newspapers made 
out that the admiral did one sort of 
thing, when, as a matter of fact, he did 
a thing of precisely opposite nature. 

To read the press accounts and the 
editorial comment at the time, one 
would suppose that he had said some- 
thing that smacked of interference on 
the part of Americans with the quarrel 
between England and Ireland. 

It was presumed to be for injudicious 
meddling that he was called home by 
Secretary Denby and rebuked. 

With Sims’s views this present state- 
ment has nothing to do, neither with 
any discussion of whether the Sinn Fein 
or the British Government is the biggest 
devil. Leave that aside. 

But the fact is that the manifest pur- 
pose and animus of the admiral’s 
speech, instead of favoring meddling, 
was directed squarely against it. 

As a naval officer and a man of wide 
and ripe experience; he knew that the 
future peace of the world depends 
upon a good understanding between the 
British Empire and the United States, 
more than upon any League of Nations 
or any other one thing. 

Feeling this profoundly, as does every 
wholesome mind, he resented the con- 


tinuous and determined activities of cer- 
tain people in the United States de- 
signed to revive the ancient grudge 
against England and make bad blood 
between the two great branches of 
English civilization. 

With the efforts of the Sinn Fein in 
Ireland we have nothing to do. That 
is their business, and Great Britain’s. 
But with the constant bitter and shame- 
ful endeavors of Americans to butt into 
this quarrel, to champion one side and 
denounce the other, to raise funds to 
promote rebellion in a friendly nation, 
we have something to do. 

This pernicious activity will amount 
to nothing, for Americans have too 
much sense. But its aim is about as 
iniquitous and horrible as that of the 
German propaganda during the war. 

For our Senate to pass resolutions 
advising Great Britain what to do with 
Ireland is the height of impudence. 

Our sympathies may lie on one side 
or the other, but it is not our row. And 
we have precisely as much right to 
favor an effort to disrupt another coun- 
try as another country would have to 
promote rebellion within our territory. 

What Sims meant was to rebuke 
meddling, not to meddle. 

What Roosevelt meant by denouncing 
hyphenated Americans, and the gist of 
the idea in the cry for 100 per cent. 
Americanism, is that voters in the 
United States should not inject foreign 
quarrels into American politics. 

But the two principal groups who do 
this, and the groups politicians are most 
afraid of, are the Germans and the 
Trish. 

The war has tamed the Germans. 
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The Irish still have to learn that any 
assaults they may wish to make upon 
Great Britain should be made at home, 
and not fomented or financed in 
America. 

We have troubles of our own. 

Bernard Shaw is an Irishman, yet 
he has a sense of humor, which is close 
kin to a sense of justice. And one of 
the best side lights in the Irish muddle 
is in his “John Bull’s Other Island,” 
where Hodson, the English valet, thus 
expresses himself: 

Hodson. “You talk of your rotten 
little farm because you made it by 
chuckin’ a few stownes dahn a hill! 
Well, wot price my grenfawther, I 
should like to know, that fitted up a 
fuss-clawss drapery business by sixty 
years’ work, and then was chucked aht 
of it on his ’ed at the end of ’is lease 
withaht a penny for his goodwill. You 
talk of evictions! You that can’t be 
moved until you’ve run up eighteen 
months’ rent. I once ran up four weeks 
in Lambeth when I was aht of a job 
in winter. They took the door off its 
*inges and the winder aht of its sashes 
on me, and gave my wife pnoomownia. 
I’m a widower now. Gawd! when I 
think of the things we Englishmen have 
to put up with and hear you Irish hahlin 
abaht your silly little grievances—I just 
feel that I could take the oul bloomin’ 
British awland and make you a present 
of it, jast to let you find out wot real 
’ardship’s like.” 

Matthew: ‘‘D’ye have the face to set 
England agen Ireland for injustices an’ 
wrongs an’ disthress an’ sufferin’?”’ 

Hodson: “Ow, chuck it, Paddy. 
Cheese it. You dunno wot ’ardship is 
over ‘ere; ahl you know is ah to ahl 
abaht it. You take the biscuit at that, 
you do. Iam a ‘owm ruler,’ I am. Do 
you know why? It’s because I want a 
little attention paid to my own country ; 
and thet’ll never be as long as you chaps 
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are ’ollerin’ at Westminster as if now- 
body mettered but your own bloomin’ 
selves. Send ’em back to hell or 
C’naught, as good owl English Crom 
well said. I’m jast sick of Ireland 
Let it gow. Cut the cable. Make it a 
present to Germany to keep the oul’ 
Kyzer busy for a while; and give owld 
England a chawnce; thet’s wot I say.” 
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Selling Beauty to the 
American People 


HE Chicago Art Institute is doing 

a work that is more fundamental 

in its nature and far-reaching in 
its effects than any work in the way of 
art which the world has ever seen. 

When you say “Art” to most people 
they think at once of stuffy museums 
that few people will visit or rich men’s 
houses where fewer can visit. 

Art is supposed to be a fad of the 
wealthy and leisure classes. And most 
artists further this idea by devoting 
their energies to pictures and statues 
and ornaments that only the well-to-do 
can buy. 

The artists are not to blame. They 
have to make a living. It is the public 
that is to blame. It is a great, over- 
grown, good-natured and _ ignorant 
democracy that is to blame, a vigorous 
but childish people that have not yet 
waked up to the fact that Beauty pays, 
Beauty is worth while, and Beauty is 
as necessary to the daily life of the 
common people as bread. 

In other words and in plain language, 
artists ought to be making beautiful 
chairs, tables, beds, carpets, vases, cups, 
teapots, cradles, bookcases and cup- 
boards for the millions, instead of mar- 
ble statues and rare landscapes for the 
few. 
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If it be objected that furniture is 
made by machinery, the plain answer is, 
What of it? Cannot machinery be de- 
vised to make beautiful instead of 
hideous chairs by the hundred? 

If it be objected that the people do 
not want artistic house - furnishings, 
but prefer the gaudy and unlovely, the 
answer is that the people have to take 
what the stores offer them, and have 
little say in the matter. 

Besides, it is the artist’s business to 
develop taste, to induce people to want 
the beautiful. 

The Chicago Art Institute has been 

sending Mr. Ross Crane, “the man 
who paints pictures with furniture,” 
throughout the West, to preach the 
gospel of Better Homes, 
‘He has visited many cities, from 
Texas to Detroit and from Winnipeg 
to Little Rock, with his exhibition and 
lectures. 

He emphasizes the use of simple and 
inexpensive materials. Beauty does not 
require money; all it requires is that 
you care. 

His lecture on the overcrowded room 
is one especially that ought to be heard 
ali over the country. 

Sometimes Crane’s institute is held 
under the auspices of a citizen’s or- 
ganization or a newspaper, sometimes 
in connection with a state fair. 

The Art Institute, of course, makes 
no money on this enterprize, and it is 
doing a work of the utmost importance. 

Why cannot all the museums, art 
galleries and the like realize their 
responsibility and start a propaganda 
for beauty among the whole people? 

Democracy needs art, lest its soul be 
lost in ugliness, for bad taste is close 
kin to bad morals. 

And art needs democracy, if it would 
own the Future, and not be content to 
be merely a beautiful tombstone of the 
Past. 


Chartres 


HAVE just been to Chartres, in 

| France, to see the cathedral there. 

Have no fear. I am not going to 

describe it, nor tell how long, high or 
old it is. 

Only it is one of tiie most beautiful 
things in the world. 

Beauty means different things. We 
speak of a beautiful girl, a beautiful 
dinner, a beautiful new dress, a beauti- 
ful horse. 

But when you say the Cathedral is 
beautiful you mean something alto- 
gether different. For it has the beauty 
of Time. It has the endowment of 
centuries. 

Its walls are blackened and pitted 
with age, its decorations are strange and 
grotesque, it all has no kinship with 
the pork packer’s splendid mansion on 
Main Street, nor with the lure of a 
magazine cover, or the charm of a soap 
advertizement. 

For there is a beauty which age en- 
hances, and there is a beauty which 
must be fresh. 

Ruskin said that if a thing is really 
beautiful it is beautiful as long as a 
piece of it remains. 

And this Cathedral is greater than 
anything the nineteenth or twentieth 
century has done, or can do. 

Because it expresses a nobler motive 
than now exists. 

Whether or not we believe what these 
people who built this believed, we do 
not believe anything so majestic. 

No pension office,- or Woolworth 
building, or Union Railway Station, or 
State House, or factory, no matter how 
large or how costly, can smite the soul 
like this grizzled old pile. 

Nothing modernity has done can grip 
you and:make you gasp like the lofty 
nave here. 

Nothing but sheer genius and a pow- 
erful creative imagination could have 
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planned such an imposing room, such 
gigantic clustered pillars, such dignity 
of proportion, such boldness and gran- 
deur, in short, such a handiwork which 
so eloquently proves man to be so far 
above the animals. 

All your little cynicism, your pertness 
of intellect, your petulance and doubt, 
slinks shamed away in presence of this 
somber yet eternally youthful glory. 

Here the builders have caught the 
feeling of mountains, and of lofty trees. 

Here you feel that there is, amidst 
all the ephemeral joys and sorrows of 
life, amidst its broken hopes and fleeting 
triumphs, something that abides. 

The low whisper of eternity seems 
to echo through these arches. 

All sounds, voices, footfalls, hymns 
and prayers, seem to be muffled, as by 
the ocean side, for here you seem to 
hear the deep mutter of the centuries, 
the low rush of the hurrying years, the 
voice of God walking in His garden. 

I have in my time said many hard 
things of the Past, but here its Ghost 
seemed to be before me, and tho it was 
fearsome and mysterious, it was beauti- 
ful, with a beauty known only to 
dreams. 


Taft 


NE of the best acts Mr. Harding 
has performed during his admin- 
istration is the appointing of Mr. 

Taft as Chief Justice of the United 
States. 

The people of the nation look on this 
with a peculiar satisfaction, for the 
feeling is natural and decent that an 
ex-President ought to be treated with 
the honor and generous respect that 
clings to the high office he once held. 

Not for his sake so much as for our 
own we ought to set apart in our esteem 
an ex-President. 

There is something not only tragic 
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but unclean in hailing a man one year 
as head of the world’s mightiest nation, 
and the next year treating him with 
scant courtesy. 

The Chief Justiceship is a fit and 
dignified position for one who has been 
our Chief Executive, and Mr. Taft is 
singularly fitted, both by training and 
temperament, to occupy that position. 

His mind is clear. His speech is 
familiar yet dignified. His common 
sense is dependable. His nature is sym- 
pathetic and genial. His manner is 
thoroly American and democratic. 

He has a strong feeling for justice, 
and while he knows his way about 
among the technicalities and traditions 
of the law, his strong inclination is al- 
ways rather to pierce to the underlying 
equity in any case. 

He comes to his seat as chief inter- 
preter of our country’s laws enriched 
by an experience no man’s career has 
equaled. He has dealt first-hand with 
the Philippines and Cuba, he has been 
entrusted with delicate problems of 
European diplomacy, he has been a pro- 
fessor of law in one of our greatest 
universities, and he has been the Presi- 
dent of these United States. 

It would be hard to equal such a cur- 
riculum of education. 

None of these honors have spoiled 
him. He remains the same good-na- 
tured, approachable and clear - headed 
man he was in the days of his early law 
practice. 

That many have differed from him,, 
disapproved his acts and questioned his 
motives, goes without saying, for no 
man could walk the high places where 
he has been and not be the target for 
many a missile. 

But he has certainly lived down all 
question as to his intelligence, his char- 
acter and his honesty. 

It is a great comfort, amid all the 
snarl and clash and envy that charac- 
terizes a partizan system of government 
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DRIFTING TOWARD 
such as ours, to think of this man safely 
placed for life in the position of chief 
interpreter of our laws. 


oo 


The Far East Problem 


FFAIRS with China and Japan 
A are usually called Far East mat- 

ters, to distinguish them from 
problems with Turkey, Armenia and 
the like, which are alluded to as Near 
Iast. 

Newspapers, reviews and _ interna- 
tional councils just now are having a 
good deal'to say about the Far Eastern 
problem. 

When you simmer it all down and 
get to the gist of it, it means, in plain 
English, the possibility or probability of 
war between Japan and the United 
States of America. 

To say that such a war is inevitable 
is absurd; it is inevitable only if we 
stupidly go on as we have been going. 

To say that it is impossible is equally 
absurd; nothing is impossible to insane 
people; and both countries are nothing 
less than insane if they continue under 
the Old Order. 

The Old Order simply means that 
each nation keep armed and prepared 
to fight any other nation. 

It is absurd, it is horrible, it is the 
very renunciation of reason. 

Any schoolboy could tell you that 
under such a system war is bound to 
occur at certain intervals, just as soon 
as preparedness reaches a certain point. 

Not one person in a hundred thou- 
sand either in Japan or America wants 
war, yet they are drifting toward it as 
surely as two and two make four. 

When you have a lot of powder 
heaped up, any sort of a spark can 
touch it off. 

The powder pile consists of two 
things: 
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1. Increasing armament, including 
more battleships and bigger armies. 

2. The deadly mischief - makers in 
both countries who seek popularity by 
stirring up race hate. 

If the first could be abated and the 
second muzzled, the angels would de- 
clare a holiday for joy. 

Mowrer, in L’Eurote Nouvelle, a 
French review, gives a list of nine 
sparks, any one of which may blow up 
the Japan-America powder heap. They 
are: 

1. Yap, a little island in the Pacific, 
which Japan claims as hers under the 
treaty of peace that ended the war, but 
which the U. S. A. insists should be 
internationalized. 

2. The three old German cable lines 
from Yap, which Japan claims, and 
which the U. S. A. declares ought to 
be divided between Japan, the U. S. A. 
and, maybe, Holland. 

3. Japan’s control over Shantung, 
which the U. S. A. does not recognize. 

4. The encroachment by Japan upon 
Mongolia and Manchuria, which the 
U.S. A. regards as menacing “the Open 
Door” in China, which means that all 
nations have equal trading rights there. 

5. Japanese activity in Vladivostock, 
Eastern Siberia and Kamchatka, which 
the U. S. A. regards with no friendly 
eye. 

6. The activities of American mis- 
sionaries in Korea, which offend the 
Japanese. 

7. Perhaps the most threatening is 
the question of race equality, which has 
come up in connection with the Japanese 
populations of the Philippines, Hawaii 
and the American West Coast. 

8. The Chinese consortium, or agree- 
ment, on which the U. S. A. puts great 
emphasis, and with which the Japanese 
are accused of interfering. 

Any one of these questions could be 
settled amicably by a committee of five 
business men from each country, who 
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were not looking for votes or fame, and 
any one of them can cause a war if 
made an issue between two armed and 
angry nations. 

If Mr. Harding’s administration finds 
a peaceful way out in this Far East 
mix-up, it will be entitled to the praise 
of all the world. 


Deutchland Unter 
Alles 


SONG the Germans liked to 

sing in 1913 was “Deutschland 

Ueber Alles” (Germany Over 
All), which, had it been confined to 
the mere expression of a proper racial 
pride, would have been no worse than 
“Vive la France,” “The Stars and 
Stripes Forever,” or “Britannia Rules 
the Waves.” 

But into the German mind fell the 
fatal microbe of Conquest, the heresy 
of a belief in Force, and a strong de- 
lusion that Fierceness is efficient. 

They believed a lie. The end has 
been what the end of such belief always 
is. 

Now it is Deutschland Unter Alles. 

From her place at the head of the 
caravan of nations Germany has been 
relegated to the rear. 

From her pinnacle of glory she has 
descended to the pit of shame. 

An event recently took place off the 
coast of France which was symbolical. 
The German U-boat “Deutschland,” 
anchored out about seven miles from 
Cherbourg, was used as a target by 
French cruisers, was blown to smith- 
ereens and sent to the bottom of the 
sea. 

This is the same craft that five years 
ago surprised the world by suddenly 
popping up at Norfolk, Virginia, having 
made the trip across the ocean 4,000 
miles under her own power and without 
escort. 
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She was a type of Germany’s new 
and ruthless arm, of that monstrous 
ferocity that was to send many a ship to 
destruction, “spurlos versenkt.” 

And now herself is gone to join her 
victims. 

It is a dramatic passage in the drama 
of nations. 

Germany, once a first-rate power in 
the council of nations, now invited to 
no world convention. 

Once the youth of the world attended 
her schools; now her intellectuals, who 
prostituted their influence to defend the 
degraded Junkers, have alienated the 
world, whose students seek other insti- 
tutions. 

Her fleet of passenger liners, in 1913 
by far the most elegant and comfortable 
craft that crossed the Atlantic, all gone. 

Her colonial possessions stripped 
from her. 

Her huge fortresses dismantled. 

An alien army holding the Rhine. 

Her finances in confusion, her cur- 
rency degraded, her workmen under- 
paid. 

The Germans are a great and capable 
folk, but they believed a lie, the lie that 
Safety lies in Military Power. 

Other nations still believe, or half 
believe, that same lie. 

What shall be their end? 

They may well consider the sad ex- 
ample of Deutschland Unter Alles. 


ood 


Personalities Pass : 
Ideas Remain 


ERSONALITIES fail; ideas re- 
I main. 
We make much of this man and 
that. 
There is a grand struggle over the 
prizes of fame. 


Personalities seem life and death 
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matters. Until the man dies. Then we 
realize he was but an incident. The 
idea to which he attached himself was 
the thing. 

Lincoln was assassinated; the prog- 
ress of liberty went on. 

Buddha passed; but that which he 
thought grew and spread like a banyan 
tree over multitudes. 

What did they gain by poisoning 
Socrates, or burning Bruno, or shooting 
Edith Cavell? They were but bubbles; 
the stream flowed on. 

Out of the great war emerged one 
great idea, great enough to be worth 
even such terrible parturition, 

That idea is—World Government. 

Men at last saw, tho it took hell fire 
to make them see it, that Humanity 
must be One. 

Japanese, English, French, German, 
American, these are time’s fictions. 

Humanity is the Eternal fact. 

An idea of such force, such germi- 
nant power, such limitless possibilities 
of human welfare—it was too much. 

To believe it practical was believing 
in God; that is, a thing to be talked 
about, not done. 

An idea so pregnant with benefit 
caused all the Herods to rage, and or- 
ders were given that the child be slain. 

Fools! Once born, an idea cannot 
die. Once uttered, the truth lives on 
when every belching cannon trained 
against it shall have rusted. 

The personalities of the first effort to 
bring about the oneness of earth are 
passing: Wilson, Lloyd George, Cle- 
menceau, the piqued sections—a few 
days and they will all be lying quiet, 
with their mouths full of dust. 

But the Great Idea, the Oneness 
of Humanity, the International Court, 
the World Gendarmerie, that resistless 
thought, will keep coming back as often 
as it is driven away, and keep rising 
again in fresh and smiling hope as often 
as it is slain. 
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You cannot destroy it until you de- 
stroy human reason. All your repudia- 
tions of it will be but the crackling of 
thorns under the pot. 

It must come. Fleets will be turned 
to transports. Armies will be disbanded 
and go to work. The billions upon bil- 
lions of the product of the people’s 
labor will no longer be thrown into the 
furnace of folly, but used to make the 
earth a happier place. 

The old and poisonous idea of Em- 
pire shall die. 

The new idea, the idea of the New 
World, the idea of Federation, shall 
live. 

And the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it. 


Eugene Meyer, Jr., of the War Finance 
Corporation, wants a regular market es- 
tablished, an active stock exchange for 
sound foreign securities. This would be 
a most admirable move. Americans have 
already invested a great deal of money 
in foreign governments, but it would he 
much more to the point to invest in 
foreign business enterprizes. Americans 
should do now what Europeans did before 
the war. At that time Englishmen in 
England, for instance, had 710,600 shares 
of the common and 175,000 shares of the 
preferred stock of the United States Steel 
Corporation; Holland, 342,600 shares of 
the common and 29,000 of the preferred; 
France, 64,000 shares of the common and 
36,700 of the preferred; and now that we 
have the money and Europe needs the 
capital, we should go and do likewise. 


B. C. Forbes is authority for the state- 
ment that Col. E. M. House, who has often 
been called a multi-millionaire, is not even 
a millionaire. He says that House is not 
wealthy, but, like the rest of us, must find 
means of earning a living. “Had he been 
a speculator,” says Forbes, “he doubtless 
could have made money while he was 
hand in glove with the last administration, 
but he is not built that way.” 
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HATCHING REVOLUTION 
IN AMERICA 
By Clayton R. Lusk 


New York State Senator and Chairman of the Joint Legislative Committee investigat- 
ing seditious activities in New York State and elsewhere 


F the business man on his way to the 
office in the morning should pick up 
by accident a copy of a well-known 

New York socialistic daily (the New 
York Call), in place of his accustomed 
paper, he would be shocked to learn of 
the desperate circumstances in which 
the members of the working class of 
the United States find themselves. He 
would learn that they are living in a 
state of involuntary servitude, described 
as wage slavery ; he would learn for the 
first time that the principal object in 
the life of the employers of labor is to 
squeeze out the heart-blood of their 
employees; he would find that the in- 
dustrial conditions in this country are 
worse than the conditions of Russia 
under the Czar’s régime. He would be 
surprized to find that the Government 
officials, both national, state and city, 
had expunged the bill of rights from 
the Constitution and deprived all citi- 
zens of freedom of speech, of the 
press and of assemblage ; he would learn 
that the capitalists support hospitals, 
churches and other philanthropic agen- 
cies for the sole purpose of holding the 
workers’. minds in bondage; that the 
school, the church and the newspaper 
form a trinity of narcotics to dull the 
workers’ intelligence; and that instead 
of the United States being a country in 
which free citizens may freely order 
their own lives and attain such emi- 
nence and success as their individual 
ability justifies, it is a country in which 
the vast majority of the citizens and 
residents live a life of penury and want, 
deprived of all liberty, ground under 
the iron heel of privilege and deprived 
by an organized minority of capitalists 


of all opportunity to advance their po- 
sition in the world. 

If this business man is reading for 
the first time the propaganda spread by 
the organized groups which are stimu- 
lating discontent in our country, he will 
be surprized that the dark picture paint- 
ed in the daily referred to (the New 
York Call) is given credence by any of 
its readers. If this business man hap- 
pens to be an employer of labor, upon 
reaching his office he will inquire, if he 
does not already know, what payroll the 
workers in his employ receive, and it 
is probable that he will find that even 
the day laborer is being paid more to- 
day than he himself received even after 
he was married and began his struggle 
to attain success in his business life. 
But if he is a careful student he will 
recognize that there is always, and in- 
evitably, a discontent among all classes 
of society, and that discontent is a 
necessary element in the progress of 
civilization ; that there are many things 
in industrial relations which justify dis- 
content on the part of the workers and 
which must be carefully studied and 
removed, if possible. 

To those who have studied the radical 
movement and who have undertaken to 
adopt measures which will check the 
revolutionary tendency of many groups 
and organizations, the criticism of the 
radical is not due to the fact that he 
points out injustices, if they exist, or 
that he demands remedies for existing 
evils; but the criticism applies to the 
methods and tactics employed and ad- 
vocated by the radical or revolutionary 
groups. The first criticism is based 
upon the wilful misrepresentation of 
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facts and conditions, and the exaggera- 
tion of statements made in the propa- 
ganda of radical and revolutionary 
tactics advocated to remedy existing, 
as well as fancied, evils. 

It is the political aspect of the social- 
ist, communist and syndicalist propa- 
ganda which should engage the atten- 
tion of all persons who believe in the 
ideals of government upon which this 
country is founded. There has been 
much misunderstanding as to the nature 
of revolutionary activities in this coun- 
try. Revolutionaries have been repre- 
sented by cartoonists and in articles as 
“uncouth and unkempt” agitators and 
intriguers advocating the immediate 
use of the torch and bomb. It is true 
that such agitators do exist, but in such 
small numbers that they do not enter 
seriously into any consideration of the 
revolutionary movement in this country. 

The real revolutionary movement in 
this country is a socialist movement. 
The socialist movement has for its ob- 
ject the creation, in place of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, of what 
is known as the Cooperative Common- 
wealth, which may be defined as a Gov- 
ernment by the workers, which shall 
usher in the cooperative ownership and 
“democratic” management of the so- 
cially necessary means of production 
and distribution. 

It is claimed that the socialist does 
not believe in elimination of private 
property, but the individual living under 
the socialist order will be prevented 
from using his talents and initiative, as, 
to do so, it is necessary for him to em- 
ploy others to aid in carrying out his 
plans. The quarrel, however, which the 
American should have with the social- 
ists is not so much their particular 
economic theories or schemes of gov- 
ernmental reform as the tactics which 
they advocate. 

The socialist movement in this coun- 
try is represented by various groups 


which have accepted Karl Marx as 
their prophet but differ in their inter- 
pretation of his works. At the present 
time the most noisy group of Marxian 
socialists is the Socialist Party of 
America, an organization designed to 
stimulate artificial discontent among 
the working classes of America where 
it does not exist, or, where it does exist, 
to increase that discontent and divert it 
into the channel of the organized so- 
cialist movement. The leaders of this 
movement are themselves rarely work- 
ers. Some have been workers, but 
many are pleased to call themselves “‘in- 
tellectuals.” It is not a political party, 
as is commonly supposed, but a revolu- 
tionary society, necessarily not so frank 
in its public statements as some of the 
other Marxian groups, such as the 
United Communist and the Socialist 
Labor Party, but still frank enough’ in 
its official pronouncements to make clear 
its ultimate purpose and the means by 
which it seeks to establish the Coopera- 
tive Commonwealth in this country. 

It is a society because it has adopted 
a national constitution; it has branches 
in the different states operating under 
their own constitutions, and locals in 
different counties acting under adopted 
by-laws, all being subject to the national 
constitution. It admits into its mem- 
bership aliens and citizens with almost 
equal rights; it requires dues of its 
members, transfer cards if its members 
move from one district to another ; and, 
in fact, is as much a society as any 
society or club with which the reader 
may be familiar. The objective of the 
society is to effect the overthrow of the 
Government of the United States, and 
to erect in its place a working-class 
government for the purposes mentioned. 
It owns or controls socialist newspa- 
pers; it rents meeting places, trains 
speakers and organizers, and by these 
means it has created a political party 
known as the Socialist Party, which is 
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made up of citizen voters who go to 
the polls and enroll under the socialist 
emblem. These citizen voters have no 
voice in the framing of the society, nor 
can they send delegates to its conven- 
tions, nor can they vote for its officers, 
nor can they alter its constitution or by- 
laws. Owing to the control of the ar- 
teries of the socialistic movement, how- 
ever, the society is able to control the 
activities of the political party. It is 
recognized that the political party is of 
use in socialist agitation primarily as a 
propaganda instrument. 

It is recognized and frankly stated 
in the national constitution of the So- 
cialist Party that socialism cannot be 
established in the United States by bal- 
lot alone ; but, to insure the accomplish- 
ment of such a society in America, it 
is necessary also to organize the work- 
ers in the economic field, to destroy the 
trade-union form of organization, and 
to create industrial and inter-industrial 
labor organizations which will central- 
ize the control of large masses of work- 
men in the hands of small committees. 
The reason for the advocacy of such a 
form of organization is to permit the 
use of the coercive power of the gen- 
eral strike in order to enable an organ- 
ized minority of the people of this coun- 
try to veto the decisions of the ballot 
box. 

While the political platform of the 
Socialist Party of America, written in 
the endeavor to attract votes to the 
political party candidate, lays very little 
emphasis upon the party’s work in the 
economic field, the resolutions of the 
conventions, the training courses of 
speakers and agitators, the speeches and 
writings of socialist leaders, all em- 
phasize the absolute necessity for con- 
tinuous effort to change the form of the 
labor organization in this country to 
the industrial form which will give to 
the socialist leaders of the movement 
a despotic control of the workers of 
America. 
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In order to carry out the plans with 
the least interference, it is necessary to 
confuse the people with respect to the 
purpose of the organization. This is 
accomplished in many ways. To the 
atheists, socialism addresses itself with 
the statement that God is the invention 
of the capitalist and religion the instru- 
ment by which the favored classes, 
through fear of future punishment, 
teach the workers patience, humility 
and subservience to their capitalist 
habits. To the devout Christian, so- 
cialism is painted as the culminating 
form of society, carrying into effect the 
teachings of Jesus, and that by it alone 
can the brotherhood of humanity be 
achieved. To the sentimental social 
workers, who are shocked by the con- 
ditions of immorality, filth, disease and 
poverty which they come in contact 
with, socialism is described as a benev- 
olent movement which has for its pur- 
pose the freeing of the workers from 
poverty, want, degradation and crime. 
In other words, socialism, as it is 
described in the propaganda of the 
Socialist Party of America, is all things 
to all men. 

The effect of this propaganda is 
apparent in the growth of industrial 
unionism of the type represented by 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, which have as their objective 
the extension of their organization be- 
yond the clothing industry and to create 
an inter-industrial union controlling the 
workers in essential industries. As a 
preliminary step, it proposes, first, to 
gain control of its own industry and- 
then to take possession of it; and it is 
the hope that the other inter-industrial 
unions created along the same lines 
will be able to accomplish the same 
objective. 

These unions are of- workmen, and 
must be clearly distinguished from the 
trade-unions. They represent the in- 
dustrial arm of the Socialist Party of 
America. They are to emplov indus- 
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trial action, namely, the general strike 
and sabotage, to reinforce the political 
demands made by the Socialist Party. 

The propaganda of the Socialist Party 
of America is also noticeably effective 
in certain colleges. A number of the 
professors of economics, history and 
literature who have recognized the need 
of correcting certain abuses which exist 
in our industries have been caught with 
the glamor of the new social order and 
have become convinced that the institu- 
tions now existing in the United States, 
as well as the form of government here 
instituted, have completed the service 
they were to perform in the evolution 
of society, and must now be displaced 
by a new order of society based upon 
the principles enunciated by Marx. 

These professors ignore the tactics 
advocated by all the organized groups 
espousing Marxian doctrines, and either 
do not know or fail to appreciate that 
the use of other than parliamentary 
means is destructive of democracy, and 
that the seizure of the Government by 
an organized minority, as advocated by 
the Socialist Party, means the beginning 
of despotism. 

The professors referred to, therefore, 
as well as certain clergymen, are found 
to encourage their students to treat 
revolutionary groups with sympathy 
and consideration, and, under the guise 
of defending the constitutional rights 
of free speech and free press, publicly 
defend those persons and groups who 
teach that the Government of the 
United States should be overthrown 
by force, violence or unlawful means. 
They seem to overlook that provision 
of the Constitution of the State of New 
York which says: 

“Every citizen may freely speak, 
write and publish his sentiments on 
all subjects, being responsible for 
the abuse of that right; and no 
law shall be passed to restrict or 
abridge the liberty of speech or of 
the press.” 


It is the attitude of these teachers 
and their encouragement of the revolu- 
tionary groups and labor organizations 
which should cause the greatest concern 
to those who revere American institu- 
tions, for the reason that their instruc- 
tion can have no other effect than to 
undermine the confidence of their stu- 
dents and hearers in our institutions 
and in our Government. 

The success of the Russian Com- 
munist Party in establishing a so-called 
Workers’ Government in Russia led the 
foreign-language groups which were 
affiliated with the Socialist Party of 
America to become impatient with the 
studied tactics of the leaders of the 
Socialist Party. While those leaders 
believed that industrial action should 
not be adopted before the industrial 
unions in essential industries had been 
completely organized, the leaders of 
alien groups, stimulated by the Russian 
success, believed that the time was ripe 
to abandon the emphasis laid upon 
political action and throw the whole 
weight of efforts into the industrial 
field and that the time was ready for 
an attempted revolution. This point of 
view was discouraged by the more in- 
telligent leaders of the socialist move- 
ment, but the extremists succeeded, in 
the fall of 1919, in inducing the ma- 
jority of the then Socialist Party to 
create two communist parties, known 
as the Communist Party and the Com- 
munist Labor Party. 

Following the instructions from the 
Internationale at Moscow, an organiza- 
tion controlled by the leaders of the 
Russian Soviet Régime, these two par- 
ties united under the name of the 
United Communist Party. 

Owing to the effective measures 
taken by both federal and state authori- 
ties, resulting in the deportation of 
numerous alien leaders and the convic- 
tion and sentencing. of a substantial 
number of their leaders who were citi- 
zens of this country, this group has been 
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forced to carry on its propaganda and 
organizing activities under ground, with 
the result that its growth has been seri- 
ously hampered and its effectiveness for 
the time being destroyed. 

While it has been generally believed 
that repression invariably results in the 
growth of a movement, it should be 
borne in mind that the historical refer- 
ences upon which this opinion is based 
were those in which the repression was 
carried on by a very small minority in 
its own interests. The repression car- 
ried on in America of revolutionary and 


anti-American activities has been a re- ~ 


pression carried on by and with the 
consent of the vast majority in the in- 
terests of that majority. The actual 
experience, as illustrated by the dwin- 
dling of the I. W. W., and the practical 
disappearance of the communist par- 
ties, and the failure of the anarchists 
to assume effective proportions, all 
tends to indicate that a reasonable and 
wise repression of revolutionary activi- 
ties tends towards the maintenance of 
law, order and peace in the community. 
While repression is unquestionably 
necessary, it must not be forgotten that 
‘the constant efforts of all good citizens, 
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as well as officers and elected repre- 
sentatives of the Government, must be 
directed toward the improving of in- 
dustrial conditions; the protection of 
the worker in his rights, and in an ex- 
tended and intelligent educational pro- 
gram which wiil acquaint the vast num- 
bers of aliens who have come to our 
shores with the privileges and the ob- 
ligations of American citizenship, so 
that they can take their part in the up- 
building of this nation. 

The subjects here dealt with are of 
vitdl importance at the present time. 
Upon their intelligent solution depends 
the future peace and prosperity of the 
country. The agitation of revolu- 
tionaries and other elements of discon- 
tent cannot be dismissed as superficial 
and inconsequential—they are- well 
organized and active throughout the 
nation. 

Justifiable unrest exists, but the direc- 
tion which this unrest will take is being 
stimulated and guided by those elements 
in our society who are unfamiliar with, 
or who despise, American institutions. 
The situation is serious and demands 
the careful thought and serious study 
of every loyal American citizen. 





FLYING CASTLES IN THE AIR 


By Laurence La Tourette Driggs 


TILL in its babyhood, aviation has 
already betrayed some indication 


scarcely scratched the surface of avia- 
tion. 


Riches, undreamed of, remain 
hidden beneath 





of its coming 
strength. This 
wide continent 
has been spanned 
in 33 hours by 
airplane. The 
Atlantic Ocean, 
once separating 
us from the Old 


World bv four guished themselves 
days, has been 
crossed in one. 





As yet we have 


The writer of this article is an en- 
thusiastic believer in the future of air 
travel. He was founder of the Ameri- 
can Flying Club, is now in charge of 
the State Air Service of New York, 
and has just formed an all-star air 
squadron for the National Guard, com- 
posed of American aviators who distin- 


spot on earth, he claims, is to-day in- 
accessible to aircraft. Also the next 
war will begin and end in the air. 


this surface. One 
great fact has 
been revealed— 
the swiftest 
means of trans- 
portation ever 
known to man is 
found. in flying. 
Our army avia- 
tors who flew to 
the Yukon last 
summer in 50 


No 


in France. 
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THE CAPRONI TRIPLANE READY TO MOUNT FROM THE WATER 


This great vehicle atties 100 passengers, has a 108-foot wing spread, is 32 feet high, has a 60-foot tail, 
8 Liberty motors and achieves a speed of 90 miles “an hour. 


hours looked down upon men who had 
consumed 18 months in reaching the 
same objective. The practical advan- 
tages in utilizing this swift vehicle, 
through obstacleless space, was not lost, 
one may be sure, upon the minerg,who 
had tramped over trackless snows, Over 
slipping glaciers and treacherous ice, to 
reach the Yukon and Klondyke mines. 

From England to South Africa, from 
England to Australia, has man flown in 
record time. Over 50 passenger air 
lines are in constant operation in Eu- 
rope to-day. Even bankrupt Germany 
has maintained a score and more of 
such lines, carrying passengers and 
freight, on schedule time, between the 
principal cities in Germany. No spot 
on earth is too remote to be reached by 
the airplane of to-day. No spot on 
earth any longer can be said to be in- 
accessible. Over deserts, over moun- 
tains, across oceans and seas, man now 
makes for his objective by the air line, 
and attains it in a fraction of the time 
consumed by former methods. How 
long will it be until this time-saving ma- 
chine will push its slower competitors 
into the discard along with wooden 
ships and stage-coaches? What still 


swifter speed can we hope to attain 
from this new vehicle, the secrets of 
which are yet so little known? 

An electrical appliance broke down 
one morning, causing an entire factory 
to suspend operations. Several hundred 
men were idle while repairs were being 
made. The son of the owner was an 
aviator, who kept his own machine for 
pleasure-flying near his home. Ascer- 
taining that a substitute for the broken 
part could be procured immediately at 
Buffalo, the aviator flew to Buffalo, 
packed the hundred-pound weight in 
the rear seat of his airplane, and by 
noon had deposited it safely at the door 
of his father’s plant. 

Such incidents might be multiplied 
indefinitely to show the commercial 
value of swift transportation. Perhaps 
the most obvious illustration of money- 
saving that might be accomplished by 
airplane service is found in the vast 
bulk of interest-bearing commercial 
paper that is signed daily in the banks 
of New York, Chicago and other large 
cities. By train service, 20 hours are 
consumed in transporting this commer- 
cial paper from New York to Chicago. 
One day’s interest on this huge sum 
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might just as well be saved by airplane 
service. Fast machines leaving New 
York after bank closing will reach Chi- 
cago before midnight, provided that 
proper facilities are furnished by the 
government to make this night-flying 
safe. 

Can night-flying be made safe? 
There’s the rub! The question of safe- 
ty is the one real bugbear of aviation in 
America. Up to the time of the war 
the risk of flying was its one feature 
that attracted crowds to the county 
fairs to see the dare-devil flier in his 
death-defying feats. In the United 
States, even to-day, the daily papers 
portray in appalling headlines the tragic 
death of our pioneering airmen. Can 
night-flying be made safe? Certainly 
it can be made safe. It can be made 
safe by the same means the navigation 
of the sea was made safe, by the same 
means automobile travel was made safe 
—by furnishing the necessary facilities, 
such as air routes, signal lighthouses, 
landing fields, governmental encourage- 
ment for the invention of safety devices 
in appliances. 

The aircraft floats upon its element 
by means of its wings, just as the water 
craft floats upon its element. As we 
get deeper into the requisite factors for 
providing safety to the aircraft when it 
is a mile in the air, then will we design 
the safety essentials that will make the 
airplane as secure in its element as the 
modern passenger ship is secure upon 
the sea. 

The great bulk of the airplane acci- 
dents of to-day can be placed in two 
classes: First, those caused by needless 
and spectacular stunts, stunts which 
should be strictly forbidden by law; 
second, the accidents to army airmen in 
training for a dangerous calling. The 
army flier must experiment in these 
dangerous stunts because that is part of 
the flying knowledge that is required of 
him. But commercial flying has no 
more connection with these stunts than 
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has the ordinary pedestrian with tight- 
rope walking. Avoid stunt-flying and 
fog-flying, and air navigation is quite as 
safe as navigation on sea or land, pro- 
vided always that the airplane is air- 
worthy. The airworthiness should be 
established by government inspection. 
The aircraft of the war were not de- 
signed for safety, but for speed. If 
your enemy flew a machine swifter than 
yours, he could overtake you, while you 
could not overtake him. Safety was 
disregarded for speed, the rules of war- 
fare being quite unmindful of: the 
“safety first” slogan. And for the 
three years following the war, Ameri- 
can aviators have been needlessly kill- 
ing themselves in antiquated war ma- 
chines, which were the only type of 
airplane they could find to fly. Our 
government does not inspect aircraft, 
as it does seacraft, for worthiness. 
European aviators, however, have 
been more kindly treated. The Euro- 
pean nations felt the force of aircraft 
in bombing raids during the war, and 
they are still at close quarters with rival 
nations that again may become hostile. 
Thus it is that aviation has secured pop- 
ular sympathy in Europe since the ar- 
mistice. Air routes have been estab- 
lished for commercial transportation. 
New types of machines, some of them 
capable of carrying 100 passengers at a 
time, have been designed and built. Fac- 

















LAUNCHING A TORPEDO 


An airplane can carry and launch as heavy a torpedo 
as can a submarine. 
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tories have been encouraged in France, 
the government paying one-half of the 
cost of new machines out of the public 
treasury. Even the pilot has received 
government pay. for every kilometer 
flown in a commercial airplane. Land- 
ing fields and signal lights, wireless 
communication and prompt weather re- 
ports have been furnished by a resolute 


government. All this has been done 
because France knows that a going 


aviation industry may prove to be a 
priceless resource to the nation in time 
of peril. Commercial airplanes can be 
converted overnight into defensive ma- 
chines of war. But factories and war 
machines can not be begun and finished 
overnight when the peril comes. 

That night-flying can be made safe is 
proved by the experience of these 
dozens of French air lines. Operated 
on schedule time through summer and 
winter, hundreds of thousands of pas- 
sengers have been transported on these 
lines without accident. Pianos, 
pigs, paintings, automobiles, every kind 
of freight and merchandize, has been 
carried over land and sea without in- 
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jury. And with every month of opera- 
tion, new ideas are discovered and tried. 
From an infant, pioneering industry, 
European air transportation has grown 
up to be a system as reliable and popu- 
lar as those on rail and water. The 
newspapers print their time-tables 
alongside those of the boats and trains. 

The United States of America has 
fewer landing fields for aircraft than 
has the tiny island, England. We do 
not even protect airplane passengers by 
requiring an examination or a license of 
our pilots. Nor do we protect our 
pilots by requiring inspection of his ma- 
chine. In fact, we have no laws at all 
which govern or control the navigator 
of the air. We laws per- 
mitting an aviator to fly over the land 
Under our existing 
commits a 


have no 


of his neighbor. 
laws, the aviator 
every time he flies through the air above 
the land of another. How can it be ex- 
pected that money will be invested in a 
New York to Chicago Air Line while 
such laws threaten its operation? 
Certain very serious problems con- 
front us with the coming of aviation. 
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THE “DAY COACH” OF A CAPRONI TRIPLANE 
In this flying car a hundred passengers can be seated comfortably. 
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Smuggling is one peace-time problem 
that will require thought and effort to 
solve. We have laws requiring pay- 
ment of duty on the importation of cer- 
tain commodities, such as laces, jewels 
and furs. We absolutely prohibit other 
commodities, such as whisky and opium. 
Yet it is quite obvious that an airplane 
can také on a cargo of such forbidden 
stores and can arise from any remote 
field in Canada, or Mexico, or even 
from the deck of a ship at sea, and pass 
over our borders at will. Defying pur- 
suit by land, the 
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of such wholesale slaughter in future 
warfare makes the last war seem a 
trifling matter. Deadly gas fumes have 
been concocted that penetrate the skin 
and kill animal organisms by outside 
contact, as well as by breathing it into 
the lungs. When airplanes sail over- 
head and let loose these deadly missiles 
whole populations will suffer. And it 
is worth while to note in this connection 
that the only defense against such at- 
tack by aircraft lies in defending air- 
craft. Land guns are worse than futile 

against the hos- 





outlaw craft can 
alight where it 
will, hide its car- 
go and again dis- 
appear into space 
without much 
danger of appre- 
hension. 

In various parts 
of this country 
this smuggling by 
airplane has gone 
on for months, 
and the authori- 





tile airplane, as 
was well demon- 
strated in the 
war. Shells from 
the ground very 
rarely touch the 
airplane, but they 
never fail to fall 
back again to the 
ground. It was 
computed by a 
competent au- 
thority during the 
war that but one 





ties are helpless enemy airplane 
to prevent it. And was brought 
it will increase, down by every 
of course, until 217,000 shells 
an air patrol that fired at them 
can stop it is from the ground. 
maintained. Our | How many 
customs laws will “|r Looks LIKE A YACHT AND IT Is—AN !fiendly — inhabi- 
become a farce if AIR YACHT = tants were killed 
they are obeyed “"™E.‘itest thing in luxurious air tare. ~~ by these falling 


only by the honest 

and are evaded by the dishonest. Great 
as may become this air smuggling 
menace, it can be met and stopped when 
we police our sky as we now police our 
land; not until then will rogues obey 
the law. 

A more frightful menace to civiliza- 
tion is discerned in the use of aircraft, 
coupled with the destructiveness of 
poison gas. The appalling possibilities 





missiles it was 
deemed expedient to conceal. 

The extraordinary effect upon the 
strategy and tactics of war occasioned 
by the advent of the airplane need not 
be detailed here. Suffice it to say, 
Marshal Foch gives it as his opinion 
that the next war will be fought almost 
exclusively in the air. Certain it is that 


the first hostile scene in future wars 
will be enacted in the air. 


And the side 
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which holds the skies with suspended 
gas-bombs will doubtless dictate the 
terms of peace. 

The controversy between the fliers 
and the non-fliers over the future de- 
fensibility of battleships against air- 
craft attack should be of interest to 
every taxpayer in the United States. 
With a yearly appropriation of half a 
billion dollars for the maintenance of 
our navy, it is quite pertinent to exam- 
ine into the value taxpayers are getting 
for this annual expenditure. 

The fliers do not contend that aircraft 
will supplant the ships of the sea as 
transports. But they do most emphat- 
ically contend that any ship of the sea, 
whether costing $50,000,000 or any 
small part of that sum, can be sunk by 
a few inexpensive aircraft without any 
great risk to the aircraft. For the past 
year or two the battleship party has 
succeeded in evading the test so eagerly 
demanded by the fliers. The navy party 
is powerful and well established. The 
fliers are young and without political 
backing. It is not strange that our Con- 
gress is reluctant to yield to the vision- 
ary claims of the aircraft enthusiasts. 
3ut the sinking of the Frankfort by the 
army airmen on July 18th and the quick 
destruction of the battleship Ostfries- 
land a few days following have set the 
country figuring and thinking. For if 
our airmen can sink our battleships with 
bombs, an enemy airman can do the 
same. Is it wise to risk our funds and 
our sailors in such a one-sided contest! 

It is significant to note, in this con- 
nection, that the nations of Europe, 
having rather more experience with 
aviation than we have had, have unani- 
mously abandoned their battleship 
building and have concentrated their ef- 
forts upon ships of the air, commercial 
and otherwise. Only the United States 
and Japan have continued their anti- 
quated programs of naval preparation. 

What can be done to put American 
aviation back into its proper place in 


world aeronautics? What governmen- 
tal machinery will quickly release to 
the American public these evident ad- 
vantages of the science of flying? 

The answer, in one phrase, is a De- 
partment of Aviation in our govern- 
ment. The fliers of America have 
urged this step ever since the armistice. 
Every other civilized nation in the 
world has long since adopted this means 
of preserving and cultivating its avia- 
tion. And of no less importance is the 
condition that we must put fliers in 
charge of our flying. The sagacious ad- 
mirals of our navy, and the venerable 
generals of our army are admirably 
equipped for their special work, but 
they are not equipped to administer our 
aviation. Flying can be intelligently 
developed and encouraged only by men 
experienced and enthusiastic in that 
specialty. 

Many castles in air have the aviators 
dreamed of while coursing through the 
skies. Already pilotless airplanes have 
been launched under their own power, 
and have been guided at will by means 
of radio control on land. This radio 
control is now carried on board another 
airplane, where the observer sits and 
guides the flying craft ahead of him, 
like a flying four-in-hand, by a move- 
ment of the radio switch. 

The next step to be demanded of ra- 
dio power is the energy sufficient to 
drive an aircraft without motor power 
—free wireless electric currents that 
can be harnessed and utilized in the air, 
through instruments which connect this 
energy with the propeller. Some day, 
who knows, Niagara Falls may produce 
such energy. 

The speed that may be expected from 
aircraft is practically unlimited. All 
being said, the aircraft of the future 
may be compared with those of to-day 
as we now compare our sky-scrapers 
and dreadnaughts with the structures 
of a generation ago. The comparison is 
apposite. 
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A BUDGET DIRECTOR WHO PLAYS 
MUSIC AS WELL AS POLITICS 


HEN “Hell an’ Maria’ Charles G. 

W Dawes blew in from Chicago to 

Washington as Director of the 
Budget it was with an aeolian sound that 
registered him as a musician as well as 
politician and financier, He is on record 
as having composed ballads and sympho- 
nies, one of his symphonic poems, “Mel- 
ody,” now being played by Fritz Kreisler 
on a tour of the country. But the country 
has much to learn of his real artistic tal- 
ents. Ralph A. Collins, writing in the New 
York Herald, assures us that General 
Dawes has found himself perfectly at home 
in company with President Harding and 
his trombone. The kind of music he is 
turning loose in Washington is the kind 
that every taxpayer will appreciate, tho it 
be “bad music for the political tricksters 
who have fed so heavily at the public 
trough.” For the new Budget Director is 
an economist out of the ordinary who de- 
clares “the old methods of spending the 
Government money have gone to out- 
rageous lengths” and “every man on the 
national pay-roll must make good or pay 
the penalty.” He has told every bureau 
and division chief that they must cooper- 
ate in saving, if possible, as much as $900,- 
000,000 of the $3,500,000,000 set aside by 
Congress to run the Government during 
the current fiscal year. He “doesn’t want 
to stampede the honest men who have been 
cutting down all the time and are now on 
an economical basis” and “will guard 
against crippling any portion of the Gov- 
ernment work,” but “there is one kind of 
stampede in sight—a stampede for general 
economy.” 

These are the utterances of a man who 
is not physically impressive despite his 
great height and big frame. The musical 
Director of the Budget is well over six 
feet and weighs more than 200. His fea- 
tures are small and are set in sharps rather 
than flats. Attention to them is bound to 
center on his wide and piercing gray eyes 
that snap with the vitality of a man of 
quick action. With it all, in shirt sleeves 
in his office, with a pair of old-fashioned 


galluses over his shoulders, the General 
does not look impressive to the Herald 
correspondent; but “when he went into 
action before the assemblage of bureau 
chiefs that included every executive officer 
of the Government in Washington his 
force and personality were overwhelming.” 

General Dawes is carried in “Who's 
Who” as a financier. He has been promi- 
nent in the business world for many years, 
but it was only recently, at the age of 56, 
that he came fully into the public eye 
through dexterous use of a vocabulary that 
went uncensored before a Senate commit- 
tee (it was censored afterward in the 
official records), where much milder forms 
of language have brought severe reproof 
in the past. “Hell an’ Maria” is a sobri- 
quet earned by his vociferous denunciation 
of Congressional investigaiors and their 
methods a few months ago at the capitol. 

General Dawes is an Ohioan by birth 
but achieved business and financial success 
in Chicago and the West. He was called to 
the colors as a major of engineers in June, 
1917. A month later he was made a lieu- 
tenant-colonel and in the following Janu- 
ary a full colonel and appointed to General 
Pershing’s staff in France where his work 
in keeping supplies moving from the 
A. E. F. soon won him the rank of briga- 
dier-general. 

In view of his predominant characteris- 
tics, it is not surprizing to read that he 
has a raft of enemies, as well as a host 
of friends, for he brings into play char- 
acteristics that are evidenced rarely 
enough nowadays. The Herald biographer 
records him as having a hatred of frauds 
in any form. Sometimes, we read, he loses 
self-restraint and lets loose a torrent of 
high-power cuss-words that would do 
credit to any sailor. Nor do cuss-words 
make up all of the Dawes vocabulary. They 
simply flash out on occasions, as when he 
comes face to face with charlatanry or 
worse. 

“Damn ’em,” he is quoted as breathing 
explosively a few days ago, “I dislike 
some of these pitiful little personalities 
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who have strutted around the Government 
service for years, imposing themselves on 
capable workers, through desire to wield 
a little bit of power or to play politics. 
To hell with that type of man in Govern- 
ment service, That fellow must go and 
go quickly. He’s not the kind that makes 
for efficiency, especially in Government. 
His crime is to hold the loyal and deserv- 
ing fellows down. What we want in re- 
constructing this great business concern of 
the Government—the biggest business cor- 
poration in the world—is to humanize the 
whole establishment and rid ourselves of 
such objectionable types. There must be 
more incentive for the plodding workers, 
who have been denied the recognition they 
long ago earned.” 

Under authority of Congress and by 
regulations approved by the President, this 
first Budget Director holds the purse- 
strings of the Government. Every dollar 
spent must be approved by him. This ap- 
plies not only to funds that Congress has 
already made available and are now ready 
to be drawn from the Treasury, but it also 
has to do with all future estimates for 
appropriations made by Government agen- 
cies for public requirements. He has for 
long been head of the Central Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago, one of the strongest 
banking concerns of the Middle West and 
he is also closely identified with many 
other business enterprizes, either as an in- 
vestor or in their directorates. 

Politically Charles Gates Dawes first 
attained prominence in 1896 as a McKin- 
ley supporter. A young man then, he was 
the guiding factor of a movement in IIli- 


FILIPPO TURATI: 


nois which resulted in the Illinois delega- 
tion going to the Springfield convention 
with a solid biock of votes for McKinley. 
Dawes was appointed Comptroller of the 
Currency in 1897 and served thereat until 
1902, when he resigned. 

Apropos of his musical bent, we read 
in the Boston Transcript that, while he 
was commissioner of supplies at A. E. F. 
headquarters in France, General Dawes on 
one occasion wanted 800 horses in a hurry 
and, applying for them to General Rudkin, 
the British commander having the matter 
in charge, was turned down. Dawes, not 
to be denied and learning that Rudkin was 
in Paris, went there. Arriving at his hotel 
he met James Keeley, former managing 
editor of the Chicago Tribune and abroad 
at the time on war-work, and the two 
traced General Rudkin to a café, where 
Dawes got into conversation with the Brit- 
ish officer. An orchestra was playing and 
Keeley whispered to Dawes to “get into it.” 
Dawes approached the orchestra conductor 
and after some parley picked up an instru- 
ment and began to play, reading the music 
at sight. To make a long story short, Rud- 
kin and his party kept Dawes playing al- 
most all night. Incidentally, Dawes got 
his 800 horses. General Dawes is well 
known in the musical circles of Chicago. 
He is a patron of the best musical organi- 
zations there and is fond of entertaining 
musicians at his home, where he is a fre- 
quent violin accompanyist. Another recre- 
ation is golf. He is a member of several 
golf and country clubs and when not in 
his-office in Washington is most apt to be 
found on the golf links or at home with a 
fiddle at hand. 


THE MOST POPU- 


LAR POLITICIAN IN ITALY 


URATI went back to the Chamber 
of Deputies at Rome with the most 
tremendous majority of his long ca- 

reer—the biggest vote polled by any can- 
didate in the general election. Milan was 
true to her favorite son, the Socialist who 
is not red enough, not violent enough, for 
the ardent young communists, altho he 
remains true to that gospel of Karl Marx 


which he has preached in fiery phrases 
for 30 years. Filippo Turati is a man 
in middle age now, but that unique com- 
bination of gesture and of eloquence which 
characterized him at 20 is his to-day. His 
is not the flowing and sonorous style of 
Orlando, the supreme artist among Italian 
orators. Turati cannot elucidate his ideas 
with the grim but effective terseness of 
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Nitti. Turati is a satirist on a platform, 
epigrammatic, sardonic, scoring an oppo- 
nent in a killing phrase that sticks. He 
is a lawyer in the Italian manner, in- 
imitable in characterization, personal in 
allusion, cunning in the creation of his 
atmosphere. He has been compared with 
Coquelin enacting some subtle part in the 
theater of Moliére. His is the kind of 
success in politics which comes to states- 
men of the Latin type who for some rea- 
son have avoided the stage. 

This impression of him, conveyed by 
studies of his personality in the Paris 
Débats, as well as in the Rome Tribuna, 
is confirmed by his wizardry in dominat- 
ing the fickle moods of an Italian crowd. 
Milan may be placarded with gross 
caricatures of Turati, emphasizing his 
swarthy features until he seems all nose 
and a gaping mouth, waving those long 
arms of his. He pirouets upon a plat- 
form like a Russian ballet dancer, a detail 
not lost upon the cartoonists. He permits 
himself torrents of words. He has his 
bursts of fury when the malice of political 
opponents hints that he has been bought 
up with Anglo-Saxon gold. When the 
uproar is loudest, Turati bellows. He is 
indifferent to the tempest of interruptions. 
He postures like a Pierrot in a pantomime, 
or so it seems to the French journalists, 
and his imitations are startling in their 
fidelity. 

When he has occasion to sneer at Or- 
lando he manages to bow and smile like 
that smooth statesman. If Nitti be his 
mark, Turati will stand rigidly in the 
Nitti manner, mocking the tone and the 
attitude of that economist. There is never 
more than a suggestion in all this, for 
Turati stops short of the comedian. He 
does not actually mimic. He suggests. 
Every movement is accompanied with a 
word, the right word. Turati has the 
most savage audience laughing at once. 
Then he injects his own swift phrase, his 
biting sarcasm. He is a born son of that 
Milan which he knows as if it were his 
own pocket. He is a master of its local 
dialects, its swift allusiveness, its romantic 
tempers. He has its love of movement, 
its aptitude for turning all things into 
ridicule. Turati is so completely Milan- 


ese that his Socialism has caught the 
flavor of its strong common sense, its 
conservatism, its shrinking from the vio- 
lence of the red Bolshevik. It was he 
who turned the tide that once seemed to 
have caught all Italy in a flood of com- 
munism. 

Turati had the good fortune to belong 
to a well-to-do family in his native city, 
and he was educated in the finest Italian 
manner. He had the social graces, a gift 
for the dance, tact at the dinner-table, a 
lively conversational manner, a handsome 
presence and an unruffled good temper. 
His training for the bar was thoro, and 
his career as a lawyer seemed destined to 
lead him to the bench. The one thing 
he lacked was a taste for polite society. 
He was profoundly interested in the slums. 
Turati began to write essays on social 
problems that were genial in temper but 
revolutionary in tendency. He liked to 
interest himself in cases before the courts 
that concerned strikes, popular discontent, 
even riots. His histrionic temperament 
seemed to run away with him whenever 
a poor man fought a rich man. He took 
advantage of those peculiarities of Italian 
judicial procedure which seem at time to 
convert a trial into melodrama. He coached 
his clients until they were like actors in 
tragedy. Witnesses roared or, if they 
chanced to be women, they shrieked and 
swooned. Defendants hurled anathemas. 
Spectators caught the contagion. At every 
emotional climax Turati was gesturing or 
declaiming. The public crowded to the 
spectacle. The original merits of the case 
were lost in irrelevant outbursts against a 
social system that made such things pos- 
sible. Turati’s fame as the friend of the 
downtrodden filled all Italy. 

The spread of Turati’s fame as an ad- 
vocate brought him a considerable pro- 
fessional income and, as he had a private 
fortune, he resolved upon an eccentric 
journalistic enterprize. It took the form 
of a review, in which everybody with a 
grievance against society was permitted 
to ventilate it. Turati occupied his edi- 
torial chair long enough to discover that 
his revolutionaries were not bold. He 
wanted society turned upside down. The 
French daily has compared his excursions 
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HE LOVES TO BE HUGGED 


into economics with those of the cubisis 
into art. He was accused of being an 
anarchist, but he insisted that never did 
he depart from the teachings of that Karl 
Marx whose picture was everywhere—on 
Turati’s desk, on Turati’s wall and, as he 
has himself declared, in Turati’s heart. 
He became a personage among the 
working classes, to whom he lectured on 
every subject conceivable. It was realized 
from the first that Turati was emotional 
and histrionic, somewhat given to striking 
attitude at street corners and haranguing 
crowds regarding the unnecessary nature 
of poverty in language that drew applause 
as well as laughter. Scarcely realizing 
that it had happened, as the Victoire says, 
Turati was established as a candidate for 
the Chamber, and he was elected from a 
constituency of laboring people in a most 
unexpected fashion. “Adieu poetry!” 
shouted Turati from his bedroom window, 
waving one arm at a crowd and running 
a hand through his hair—it was long then 
—in his romantic fashion. “Adieu art! 
Adieu love! Henceforth I am wedded to 
socialism!” This was highly satisfactory 
to the mob, which bore Turati through 
the streets of Milan with one of those 
fervid demonstrations which seem inevi- 
table wherever his volatile temperament 
expresses itself. It is said of Turati that 
he can stand more mauling and embracing 
than d’Annunzio himself, and can spend 
hour after hour shouting revolutionary 
songs with no trace of vocal fatigue. A 
crowded street, a roaring mob, a furious 
antagonist and a descent by the police are 
essential to the realization of Turati’s 
most characteristic political effects, and on 
such occasions he is always the most con- 
spicuous object in the field of vision. Any 
other human being, the French daily sus- 
pects, would long since have been pulled 
to pieces in the struggles for possession 
of his person that have lasted for an heur 
with the soldiery on one side and the pop- 
ulace on the other. High above the din 
will be heard the voice of Turati hurling a 
phrase from Karl Marx with lungs of 
brass as he is dragged to the police sta- 
tion. He is never hoarse and never tired. 
The solidly substantial elements in Milan 
were plunged into a panic by these pecu- 
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liarities of Turati’s socialism. He was 
ostracized socially, and it is said that 
many fine ladies who had once hung rap- 
turously upon his arm at the dance began 
to pass him by without a sign of recogni- 
tion. The crisis came one May day, when 
he organized a demonstration by the 
working people which ended in a general 
riot. The conservative papers of Italy 
insisted that Turati had contrived under 
the surface of a proletarian parade what 
was really a communist insurrection. 
Troops had to be hurried to Milan. Tu- 
rati was concealed in a garret and fed 
by his followers until he was imprudent 
enough to join in a revolutionary chorus. 
His stentorian accents betrayed him to a 
passing policeman, and he was placed be- 
hind the bars in a scene of uproar and 
tumult that kept all Milan out of bed 
until the morning dawned. Turati’s trial 
was a storm of eloquence, a riot of tem- 
perament, a melodramatic rehearsal of the 
wrongs of the proletariat, at the end of 
which he was sentenced to twelve years 
at hard labor, with a prospect of ending 
his days on the volcanic isle of Stromboli. 

For a time it seemed as if the Socialists, 
in their determination to effect the release 
of Turati, would convert all Italy into a 
pandemonium. He was hailed as the 
“Martyr” and h’s portrait adorned the 
dead walls, while songs in his honor made 
the roofs rattle wherever the proletariat 
assembled in force. Turati spent about 
a year in durance, only to emerge through 
a general amnesty as the hero of the hour 
to all Socialists. He received the fiery 
applause of Jaurés and the tribute of a 
tear from Gustave Hervé. The essays of 
Turati were turned into French and Ger- 
man. He had become an international 
figure. His sarcastic eloquence was heard 
at Socialist gatherings outside his native 
country. He was invited to Spain, only 
to be assured that he would be clapped 
into prison if ever he showed his face at 
Barcelona. When his reputation was 
“reddest” he was offered a seat in an 
Italian ministry by the wily Giolitti, who 
thought the popularity of the Milan law- 
yer among the Socialists might prove a 
useful political asset. 

Turati revealed his profound knowledge 
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of himself, in the opinion of the European 
press, by declining this doubtful honor. 
His is not the constructive gift. He is 
an agitator—perhaps the most brilliant in 


the whole Latin world—but he is out of 
his element in administration, in the work- 
ing of a going concern. A hero who will 
say anything and do nothing. 





A SECRETARY OF LABOR WHO 
FAVORS THE “OPEN SHOP” 





OPPING the pile 
of objections 
raised by organ- 

ized labor against the 
appointment of James 
J. Davis as Labor Sec- 
retary in the Harding 
Cabinet is the offend- 
ing fact that he is an 
advocate of the “open 
shop,” and that he is 
more in sympathy with 
the ambitions of the 
employer group favor- 
ing that policy in the 
conduct of business 
than with the employee. 
Union labor, headed by 
Samuel Gompers, also 
has argued that, altho 
he possesses a union 
card which favors his 
good standing in one 
of the most important 
trades-unions affiliated 
with the American 
Federation of Labor, 
he has not worked at 
his trade or cooperated 
with the professional 
agitators for many 
years, but has devoted 
himself to the promo- 
tion of the fraternal 
and benevolent Order 
of Moose. As a corol- 
lary to these “offences” 
he is asserted to be a 
millionaire. However, none of the charges 
preferred by what he himself terms “a 
little group of wilful critics” has been 
supported by evidence substantial enough 
to merit serious consideration, and cer- 








“A HAIR-BRAINED ALTRUIST” 


James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, is so designated by skeptics who doubt 
his ability to bring capital and labor together. 


tainly, says the Chicago Tribune, the atti- 
tude of the new Secretary of Labor since 
he entered the Cabinet has not confirmed 
the charges. Meanwhile, he is diligently 
“sawing wood.” 








A CABINET MEMBER WHO “SAWS WOQD" 


Supporters of Davis, who have been 
quite as vigorous in proclaiming his ex- 
cellent qualities, credit him with the am- 
bition to improve labor conditions, organ- 
ized and otherwise. They assert that his 
broad sympathies, developed in the trying 
school of experience, are with the de- 
fenseless elements among the toilers. One 
or two tests arising from complicated 
controversies between capital and labor in 
various parts of the country have, in fact, 
already demonstrated his readiness and 
capacity to side with the under dog. Off- 
cials in the Labor Department do not 
hesitate to declare that he has been par- 
ticularly vigorous in protecting the rights 
of women and children employed in indus- 
trial and other plants:. In two cases, 
reports the New York World, his rulings 
have resulted in the enunciation of-a 
clean-cut and positive policy that the Fed- 
eral statutes designed to protect child 
labor-must and will be rigidly enforced 
by him. _ Still, the more casuistical of the 
professional labor groups refuse to revise 
their judgment of him and, lacking tangi- 
ble evidence. to support their contention 
that he is at heart more in sympathy with 
the employer than with the employed, ven- 
ture cautious predictions that ultimately 
he will be unmasked. 

The Washington correspondent of the 
World finds nothing in the attitude or 
demeanor of this Welsh immigrant to sus- 
tain the adverse criticisms of him. He is 
said to be one of-the best “mixers” that 
ever held a Cabinet position, ingenuously 
democratic in both bearing and_ habit. 
When he joined the Loyal Order of Moose, 
some sixteen years ago, he was the 247th 
member, and the organization now °has 
an enrollment of six hundred thousand. 
Credit is given Secretary Davis as con- 
tributing more than anyone else to its 
growth and prosperity. This organiza- 
tion, with a $10,000,000 reserve, is pointed 
to as evidence of his ability to administer 
large ventures, and his conduct of it has 
never been questioned. In fact, we are 
told, it was the record made by Davis in 
building up this philanthropic enterprize 
that first attracted attention to him as a 
successor to Secretary Wilson. 

Representatives of both the employing 
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and employee classes who have come in 
contact with him are accustomed to refer 
satirically to the new Secretary of Labor 
as “a hair-brained altruist,” meaning a 
fellow who thinks he can bring capital 
and labor together—a feat, by the way, 
which Davis is confident of performing. 





“The easiest man in the world to fool,” 


he is quoted as saying, “is the.one who 
sits on a job and sends out agents to make 
reports to him. I am going to try to do 
my own investigating and get my infor- 
mation at first hand.” 

Secretary Davis is of medium size, but 
solid, and is described as a “quiet sort of 
man, excepting in the matter of clothes, 
which are of Beau Brummel suggestion.” 
He has a “face like a Waterbury watch,” 
smooth-shaven and ruddy of complexion. 
His hair, which is turning gray, mounts 
in a bushy roach above his left eye. It 
is thick and wiry and difficult to keep 
brushed down. He is five feet eight inches 
tall and weighs about 180 pounds. In one 
day recently he is said to have consulted 
the heads of 23 subordinate bureaus, re- 
ceived seven delegations and answered 228 
letters, besides sending an elaborate mem- 
orandum to the President. While his 
manner is sometimes brusque, it is always 
accompanied by a ready smile that robs 
it of any suggestion of displeasure or 
asperity. The happiest moment of his life, 
he confesses, was when he walked into 
the Cabinet-room at the White House on 
Tuesday following the inauguration and 
took his seat at the national council table. 

Born in Wales, Secretary Davis arrived 
at the Department of Labor by way of 
Castle Garden. His father had preceded 
the family overseas and had obtained 
work at Sharon, Pennsylvania, as a steel 
puddler. The son—one of six children— 
helped eke out the family finances by 
driving cows to pasture, picking up nails, 
delivering telegrams and selling news- 
papers. He started working in the steel 
mills when he was 11 years old. At 16 
he could run a furnace and was admitted 
into the union, being one of only six of 
the same age ever admitted to a trades 
organization. He went to Birmingham, 
Alabama, for a time, and at 20 was. work- 
ing in the tin-plate mill started by the late 
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W. B. Leeds and Daniel G. Reid. The 
latter was one of his sponsors for a Cabi- 
net membership. While in the Leeds steel 
mill at Elwood, Ind., Davis became a boss 
roller at $10 a day, which was very good 
pay at that time. He was elected City 
Clerk at Elwood and afterward City Re- 
corder, being, by the way, a natural poli- 
tician. Then he started to “bone up” on 
school, as he describes it. At the end of 
four and a half months he caught up with 
the other fellows who had been studying 
for two years, It was while he was 
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Recorder of Elwood that he joined the 
Moose. 

Secretary Davis does not go in much 
for society, altho he likes to go to public 
dinners “where there is to be good speech- 
making.” He is something of a speaker 
himself; not an orator, but a first-rate 
argufier and debater. He doesn’t know any- 
thing about golf and regards it as “an old 
man’s game,” being himself only 47. He 
is the father of two children, and when 
he can afford a night off he takes them to 
the movies, 


THE GOOD LITTLE BOY WHO HAS 
BECOME GERMAN CHANCELLOR 


MIABLE impeccability has char- 
A acterized Joseph Wirth from his 

cradle, and this characteristic in 
part explains his elevation to the post of 
German Chancellor. When a little boy 
in his native town of Freiburg in Breisgau 
—where he was born some 40 years ago— 
he determined to be good, obedient, kind 
and gentle. His mother, it seems from 
the Monatshefte of Leipzig, was delighted 
from the first by the readiness with which 
even in his cradle he obeyed her behests 
to go to sleep. If the little Joseph were 
given enough to eat he slept on and on. 
He was never known to disobey his pa- 
rents. He never missed a day at school. 
He always knew his lessons. He was 
never late for anything—school, church, 
meals. In fact, Joseph was such a perfect 
child that now and then his mother was 
afraid he was not for this earth and must 
die young, as the good are supposed al- 
ways to do. 

Luckily, Joseph, as our German contem- 
porary seems persuaded, was an excep- 
tion. He was brought up in a pious Roman 
Catholic family of goodly size, and for 
generations his people had been teachers, 
doctors and philosophers. In fact, the 
Wirths are a distinguished family, as any- 
one may see who looks into a German 
reference book. Nevertheless, Joseph had 
his way to make in the world, and his 
father inculcated one or two principles to 
which the son clings. The first of these 


is authority, which exists to be respected. 
No one ever heard Joseph lift his voice 
against the established order of things. 
Another virtue he acquired early in life 
was punctuality—he is never late. Then 
there is his passion for order. The mar- 
vel about him to this day is the care and 
completeness with which he keeps his 
notebooks, his memoranda, his _ records 
and his accounts in the neatest imaginable 
handwriting. If he is impressed with a 
fact, down it goes in the appropriate note- 
book. If he buys a newspaper, the item 
is recorded in an expense account. 
Never will this meticulous Joseph, to fol- 
low the impressions of him in the J//lus- 
trierte and other gazets, depart by the 
breadth of a fingernail from the course 
prescribed for himself by his passion for 
the straight line and the true course. 
Has he appropriated a certain sum for 
breakfast every morning? He _ would 
leave the table hungry before he would 
exceed his allowance through the con- 
sumption of an extra egg. That wide, 
full, roving, flashing gray eye sweeps the 
table. “Marmalade!” He announces his 
discovery of that delicacy in accents of 
subdued grief, for he never loses his tem- 
per or uses an oath. “Marmalade! It is 
two marks more than our allowance per- 
mits. Take it away.” Once, under a mis- 
apprehension regarding the price, Joseph 
Wirth ate stewed pears. They had cost 
too much. The financial edifice was un- 
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HIS JOB WAS ONCE BISMARCK’S 


dermined and Joseph had a severe fit of 
indigestion. If his favorite American is 
Benjamin Franklin, that is not, our con- 
temporaries report, because Ben drew 
lightning from the clouds, but because 
he was so shining an exemplification of 
Joseph’s characteristic thrift. 

Here and there a German journalist 
hints that a profound modification must 
soon ensue in the clocklike invariability 
of Joseph Wirth’s daily round, because 
he is to be married to a charming young 
lady. Those who know the man best 
doubt this. His regularity is mathemati- 
cal, temperamental, automatic. He showed 
it as a professor in his native town before 
the war, as a student there, as a little boy. 
“Ten o'clock!” he would cry in dismay, 
“and I still at work on the variants. I 
should be at my Hegel.”. Such was the 
system which enabled him to acquire his 
prodigious knowledge. At six he rose 
and shaved. In half an hour breakfast. 
Then a walk of half an hour by his watch. 
Then gardening. Then a last look at the 
notes of his lecture to a big class. He 
was a tall, lank, thick-haired, hollow- 
cheeked specimen, grim in expression un- 
til he began to talk. The transformation 
then was amazing. The voice was crisp, 
musical, full. The enthusiasm for his 
subject—economics, finance, sociology— 
was genuine and contagious. “Money, 
gentlemen,” he would exclaim, “is not 
complex, but simple. It is not a dry theme. 
Money is the very poetry of the economic 
life.’ Indeed, as the Woche admits, it 
seemed romantic enough in Wirth’s ex- 
positions, enlivened with such proposi- 
tions as this: “A stipend, gentlemen, ac- 
quires from its regularity, and not from 
its size, the possibility of saving twenty 
per cent. of it.” Searching questions were 
now instituted. That youth back there, 
biting his fingernails—“don’t bite the fin- 
gernails in the classroom, Herr Student; 
better not bite the fingernails at all, but, 
if the habit is fixed, then bite the finger- 
nails in the privacy of your apartment”— 
how much does he save of his income? 
Ah! The Herr Student saves nothing. 
Actually in debt! The large but shapely 
hands of Professor Joseph Wirth were 
raised in consternation and his eyes 
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scanned the ceiling. Recovering himself 
with an obvious effort, he proved then and 
there that the spendthrift could be rich 
in an incredibly brief period of years by 
regularity of expenditure systematically 
appropriated. 

Thus did the present German Chancel- 
lor prepare himself, from all accounts, 
for that elucidation of his country’s finan- 
cial aptitudes with which he stuns British 
experts and French experts whenever pay- 
ments on the indemnity have to be con- 
sidered. Herr Wirth can divide the whole 
German population into classes based upon 
income, explain what each man in that 
class ought to save and to spend for food, 
lodging, clothes and amusements. There 
is nothing dry in his exposition, nothing 
too technical, nothing inconsistent. His 
tone is genial. His manner is courtesy 
itself. The smile on his lips is unforced 
and genial. He has taken on flesh within 
the past two years, and his tall figure 
has become impressive in consequence. 
The great dimple in his cheek comes and 
goes as he argues. He runs a hand 
through his hair or taps a foot on the 
floor, but otherwise shows no agitation. 
Even in very warm weather he will wear 
a long frockcoat and a derby hat. These 
sartorial tendencies are emphasized by a 
white collar and a black cravat. One 
might think he had come to a funeral were 
it not that a quiet geniality never deserts 
him. His tone never rises, no matter how 
hotly a dispute may rage. He lacks the 
aristocratic ease of Groner, his colleag in 
the cabinet. He cannot evoke enthusiasm 
like Bauer, the passionate. He has not 
the vision of Rathenau, the seer. Wirth’s 
gift is more subtle. He is the connecting 
link in a ministry made up of warring 
elements. He can make men work to- 
gether when they would rather, as the 
Kélnische says, be at one another’s 
throats. The cabinet at Berlin is in reality 
a class which Wirth manages in the very 
spirit he displayed when he lectured in 
the Realgymnasium of his native Frei- 
burg. 

His definite refusal to occupy Bis- 
marck’s old headquarters at the Wilhelm- 
strasse reveals the man Wirth, the thrifty 
soul, in a style that delights the Germania. 
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Wirth was exposing his sense of inferior- 
ity to the man of blood and iron, suspected 
an organ of the Junkers, but the new 
Chancellor really wanted to manifest 
some consciousness that another tradition 
must be established. Taking their cue 
from Bismarck, the German Chancellors 
who came right after him strode in the 
grand manner. They stalked into the 
Reichstag like beings from a_ superior 
world. Bismarck himself would lay a 
hand on the hilt of the sword in his belt, 
bent, perhaps, upon overawing the depu- 
ties. Caprivi, Biilow and the others con- 
ceived that they had come to give orders 
to the deputies. The note to-day was 
humility. The Chancellor now must take 
orders from the representatives of the 
people. Even the Bismarckian etiquet of 
the Wilhelmstrasse must yield to the 
modern mood. The room in which the 
man of blood and iron glared grimly upon 
the envoys of the powers has a historical 
interest only. Let it be kept as a museum. 
Otherwise its occupants might catch the 
old manner and rush to the Reichstag in 
jackboots and spurs. Thus is Wirth ex- 
plained by an English journalist. 
Humility becomes, accordingly, the vir- 
tue of which Wirth makes the most, and 
here again we have, as even the French 
dailies think, a normal expression of the 
very soul of the Chancellor. “He has 
great simplicity of character,” to quote 
the words of Colonel Repington in the 
London Telegraph, “is not easily put out, 
has fine courage and is probably the most 
unpretentious person ever to have reached 
so exalted an office.” He insists on no 
precedence. He has no private secretary. 
He walks from his humble suite of rooms 
in the least pretentious quarter of Berlin 
to the modest brick edifice in which he 
chooses to transact the. business of the 
state. His hours are carefully allotted to 
the various duties cf his day. Just be- 
fore he goes to bed he recalls the history 
of the past 24 hours, noting in a diary 
every circumstance that is out of the or- 
dinary, for the routine history of the day 
is already transcribed elsewhere. These 
labors are not arduous, for Joseph Wirth 
has become a master in the art of keeping 
tab on himself. He has, moreover, the 


pious mind, the temper that disposes to 
examinations of conscience, to long and 
assiduous prayer, to spirituality, to self- 
denial, to asceticism. Despite all the time 
he has devoted to German philosophy, he 
resembles Lord Acton, says one who 
knows him, in having never doubted at 
any moment of his life the dogmas of the 
form of Christian faith in which he was 
brought up. He is as regular in his at- 
tendance at church as he is in all things 
else, and he does not sit in a front pew, 
but in a side aisle far to the rear. 

Wirth went through the great war in 
the capacity of a private soldier on the 
Russian front, and he had the ill luck, one 
Gaulois story goes, to fall into a ditch 
fairly well filled with drowned Slavs. 
Those were the early days of Hinden- 
burg’s fame in. the marshes, when the 
old man was establishing the soundness 
of his judgment in the face of a hostile 
general staff. Wirth lay for two days 
among the dead, with nothing to eat and 
nothing to drink, before he crawled cau- 
tiously on his hands and knees back to 
the German lines. On the western front 
he would have been detected and shot. The 
Russians who went into East Prussia had 
no guns, no uniforms, no food to speak 
of. “You were a long time getting here!” 
grumbled the drill sergeant. Wirth si- 
lently handed over the notes he had made 
with the fountain pen and a pad he could 
not dispense with even in battle. They 
were exact, complete, informing. He had 
even kept a diary. It is recorded of Wirth 
that on a subsequent occasion, when bul- 
lets were flying and shells were shrieking, 
he went on with his notes, recording the 
weather, the temperature, the number of 
projectiles, the physical features of the 
ground. The captain of his. company 
much admired the neatness with which 
this work was done in such difficult cir- 
cumstances. He asked the name of so 
competent a soldier. “Joseph Wirth!” he 
echoed, condescendingly, for he belonged 
to the Junker aristocracy and was a chum 
of one of the Kaiser’s own sons. “TI will 
remember you when next we meet.” When 
next they met that scion of the Junker 
aristocracy was selling newspapers for a 
living and Joseph Wirth was Chancellor. 
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Lit’ Ov’ Rep Stockines 
By Gerald Beaumont. 


Past ee fattest and on to the stand, 

Whip and heel and spur and hand; 

Buckle to buckle and knee to knee 

Bridle to bridle—‘‘Shake her free! 

Up on the shoulders—lift her on! 

The little mare’s got him—on, go on!’ 
—Rhymes of a Railbird. 


OURTEEN hundred!” 
“Fifteen!” 


“‘Fifteen hundred,’ says the gen- 
tleman; fifteen hundred for the little daugh- 
ter of Lord Valor and True Blue—a bit 
dicky in the legs, but no better blood in 
America, Fifteen, do I hear sixteen? Speak 
up, boys—she beat Jack Tar a head on the 
post carrying one hundred and twenty-one 
pounds! Make it sixteen hundred and you 
lead her away. Fifteen once... . Fifteen 
twice... .” 

Old Sandy McKee passed a trembling hand 
across his mouth. His eyes arrested the at- 
tention of the man on the box; fingers 
fumbled in a vest pocket and produced a 
heavy gold timepiece. He held it up. 

“Fifteen and the watch,” he quavered. “It’s 
worth two hundred—a double split second 
repeater, listen!” He pressed a hidden spring. 
From his upraised hand, a tiny gong sounded 
the half hour by quarters, and then in deeper 
cadence the hour itself. 

The auctioneer smiled indulgently. “Fif- 
teen hundred and the watch for Lady Cour- 
ageous.” 

“Seventeen hundred,” said a voice. 

Sandy McKee lowered his hand. His 
shrunken figure relapsed into drab nonentity ; 
his faded blue eyes studied the tan turf at 
his feet. 

There was a sudden movement on the inner 
fringe of the circle. A man in his early 
thirties, attired a bit 


scrambled off the stand, and the crowd 
melted, leaving Tod Pennington frowning 
upon Sandy McKee. 


*\/7OU'RE an old fool, Sandy,” commented 

Pennington, “an obstinate old fool. Not 
alone must you come clear across the conti- 
nent to fight with the best trainer in Ken- 
tucky, but you would beggar yourself for a 
stall-warmer.” 

Sandy McKee winced. “Not that,” he pro- 
tested, “she’ll start again.” 

“Piffe! Here, boy!” Pennington hailed 
a passing groom. “Bring out Lady Cour- 
ageous.” 

But McKee interfered hastily. “You can’t 
show me anything I don’t know. I've slept 
in her stall every night for two weeks. She 
has bowed tendons on the two front legs, 
her feet are contracted and she has a bad 
frog.” 

“And the devil’s own temper,” added Pen- 
nington. “Now, why do you want her?” 

“Come with me,” said Sandy. They walked 
along the row of whitewashed stalls until 
they came to a little bay mare arching her 
neck over the half-door of her compartment. 

“Easy,” warned Pennington, and kept a 
respectful distance, but McKee walked quiet- 
ly to the stall door and stood there with 
arms at his sides. 

For a moment the mare withdrew her head 
with the ears twitching, but as McKee made 
no move, the velvet nose protruded timidly, 
and as a-blind girl might pass deft fingers 
lightly over her lover's face the delicate tac- 
tile hairs and sensitive nerves located in 
the soft pad at the end of the muzzle felt 

of Sandy McKee’s 


hands, and up along 





too jauntily for the 
average horseman, 
stepped forward and 
held up two fingers 
to the auctioneer. 
The latter nodded. 
“Two thousand 
dollars from the 
owner of Lady 
Courageous. Mr. 
Pennington retains 
his mare. That ends 
the sale, boys.” He 





one arm to his neck 


This is the story of Lady Courageous, and features. Still 
a thorobred mare; of Sandy McKee, a 
trainer who loved her and nursed her back 
to health; of a thrilling horse-race be- 
tween her and St. Ivan. It is told by a 
man who knows horses and human beings. tiently. 
It is published in Everysopy’s, and it is : 
rated high by the O. Henry Memorial 
Committee among the stories of the year. 
We republish it by permission. 


made no move. The 
shapely head low- 
ered to his shoulder 
and nudged impa- 


“Memory,” ex- 
plained McKee. He 
slid one hand along 
the mare’s neck and 
rubbed the space be- 
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tween the ears and then down over the eyes, 
pressing his fingers firmly over the skin and 
always in one direction. “She remembers 
how her mother licked her on the head and 
neck when she was a foal; it’s better than 
patting, isn’t it, old girl? Now listen!” 

He lowered his head over cupped hands. 
As if from far off came the faint strains of 
the bugle-call to the post. 

Lady Courageous jerked her head in the 
air, small ears quivering. Her bandaged legs 
trembled. In the luminous eyes the high 
lights danced as she stared with distended 
nostrils in the direction of the track. 

“Imagination,” whispered Sandy McKee. 
“She sees herself facing the webbing right 
now. Easy, you lil’ ol’ red stockings—I 
shouldn’t have teased you.” 

He came slowly back to Pennington. 

“Why does a man want his own child?” he 
asked simply. “When Lady Courageous was 
foaled, Colonel Pennington says to me: 
‘Sandy, I'll let you name her and I want you 
to watch over her like she was your own 
flesh and blood. The grandest little filly in 
the world, Sandy—all of Lord Valor’s cour- 
age and stamina, and all of her mother’s 
speed and gentleness. Some day, Sandy, 
she’ll win the Pennington Handicap just as 
her sire did.’ So I named her Lady Cour- 
ageous and used to lay awake nights worry- 
ing about her. And then,” Sandy McKee’s 
wan eyes wandered over the empty grand- 
stand in the distance—“then—the Colonel 
died, and you left me at the farm, and hired 
Jake Mantor, who rushed her out as a two- 
year-old, and—” 


He did not finish. 


NDER the mask of cynical indifference 

that contrasted oddly with Tod Penning- 
ton’s nut-brown eyes and boyish features, the 
warm blood coursed to the surface. 

“I thought it was something like that when 
you held up the watch,” he commented. “My 
father’s, wasn’t it?” 

McKee nodded. “He gave it to me when 
Valor hung up the mile and a quarter mark 
at Latonia.” 

“And the little mare—what were you going 
to do with her?” 

Sandy McKee turned wide eyes on his for- 
mer employer. “Why, take her back to Cali- 
fornia and build her up again.” 

“And then?” 

Sandy shrugged. “I don’t know,” he mut- 
tered, but the light in his pale cyes betrayed 
him. 

“Damn me!” exclaimed Pennington, “damn 
me. if I don’t think you’d bring her back in 


the old colors and start her in the Pennington 
Handicap!” 

Sandy McKee’s lip twitched an affirmative. 
Somehow, standing there in his faded clothes, 
sublime in the singleness of his faith and pur- 
pose, he seemed to typify not so much the 
romance and vicissitudes of the race-track 
as the unfaltering and faithful spirit of the 
thorobred. 

Tod Pennington tore a leaf from a pocket 
memorandum-book and penciled a brief in- 
scription. He handed the paper to Sandy 
McKee. 

It was a bill of sale acknowledging for 
value received the transfer of Lady Cour- 
ageous. With something strangely suggestive 
of old Colonel Pennington’s charm of man- 
ner, he hushed the other’s stammering. 

“My thanks to you, Sandy. Take the little 
mare west and be good to her. The old cerise 
and green forever, ch, Sandy! Gad, I didn’t 
think there was that much sentiment left in 
the world. You Scotch are a wonderful peo- 
ple. God’s luck to you!” 

That night, Sandy McKee and all that was 
left of the famous Pennington string de- 
parted in a box-car for California. Not until 
long afterward did McKee learn that the sale 
he had attended that day had been for no 
other purpose than to pay off the family 
debts, and that he had left Tod Pennington 
lacking just two thousand dollars of having 
a cent to his illustrious name. 

The little town of Pleasanton drowses in 
the sunlight forty-one miles east of San 
Francisco. It is a pearl strung on a slen- 
der stream that winds over the level floor 
of the Livermore Valley. Low hills encircle 
it, tawny yellow in summer, emerald green 
in winter. From an eminence to the south- 
west the Hacienda del Pozo de Verona looks 
down upon a race-track. 

Hither in the winter months from Canada 
on the north and the Atlantic seaboard on 
the east come shrewd trainers and gallant 
horses seeking the seclusion of the quiet 
hills and the soft Arcadian air. And into 
this setting one late October afternoon 
plodded a little old man leading a broken- 
down bay mare. Half-way along the shaded 
lane that stretches from the Southern Pacific 
station to the long lines of cool stalls the man 
paused to look back solicitously. 

The mare shifted her weight from one ban- 
daged foreleg to the other and with upraised 
head stared at her surroundings. 

“We're almost there,” encouraged the man, 
“Just a little ways more. Didn’t know where 
old Sandy was taking you, did you? See 
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NURSING LADY 


anything familiar about those barns right 
ahead ?” 

Lady Courageous whinnied and limped 
forward. 


“T- TH-HUH,” corrobated McKee, “same old 

home; going right back to the very stall 
where you was born, too! Ain’t changed a 
bit, Lady—not one bit. Still got your mam- 
my’s and your daddy’s pictures on the wall, 
and it’s cool and dark and quiet. That ain’t 
all, either, Lady; to-morrow old Doc Kelly 
looks you over and we start to patch them 
legs.” 

Chuckling contentedly he led the way along 
familiar paths past the office of Barney Gilli- 
gan, superintendent of the track, and along 
the last avenue of low white stables. He 
stopped triumphantly before the open half- 
door of a box stall at the extreme end. 

“Pretty far from the winner’s circle at La- 
tonia,” he admitted, “pretty dog-gone far. 
Handicapper’s slipped us top weight sure 
enough. Go on in, Lady—here’s where we 
show those wise birds in Kentucky what a 
cripple can do.” 

The mare entered obediently, and he busied 
himself removing her hood and traveling 
wraps and scurrying around after water and 
feed. 

Old Doc Kelly was bald and fat. He came 
waddling up the following day for the prom- 
ised inspection. 

Through half-closed eyes he studied the 
little mare as she limped from her stall, ap- 
praising the exquisitely molded head and long 
neck, and the clear-cut throat, the sharp 
withers, and the deep chest that afforded un- 
usual room for heart and lungs. 

“H’m,” he acknowledged, “she’s got the 
Lord Valor strain all right, his big heart and 
her mother’s small bones. That's the trouble; 
she’d carry a house and drop in her tracks 
before she’d quit.” 

His fingers probed the injured tendons and 
the swollen ankles. One after another he 
raised the hoofs and studied them. Finally 
he straightened up and spat reflectively. 


“*DREED her,” he advised, “she’s through!” 
Sandy McKee’s lower jaw dropped 
and then set stubbornly with a click. 

“T say she runs again!” 

“All right,” rumbled the other, “on the day 
she does I lay you a thousand to one,” and 
he waddled indignantly away. 

Not by the slightest expression of his face 
or voice did Sandy McKee betray to Lady 
Courageous the fear that was in his heart. 
He knew too much about horses for that. 
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“Old Doc Kelly’s got a funny way about 
him,” he confided to the mare that night, 
“but he means all right. Next week he’ll be 
hanging over the door just waiting for a 
chance to help out; you see if he don't! 
Darned if you’re not beginning to perl up 
already. That liniment’s doing the work, old 
girl—you’re looking better every minute.” 

The next day he set about cutting down 
the contracted hoofs and rectifying the horny 
pad in the sole of the right forefoot. “No 
more shoes for a while, old girl,” he chir- 
ruped; “going to let you stand barefoot till 
you spread them hoofs. Just going to make 
you a mud-pack for that bad frog—funniest 
little old boot you ever saw—just you wait 
and see!” 

Lady Courageous nickered and bent warm 
nostrils to his coat pocket. He produced the 
customary lump of sugar and stroked her 
neck and flanks with long firm pressure of 
his wrinkled hands. 

In the evening he returned bearing a 
leather arrangement half full of soft blue 
mud. The mare bent an inquisitive muzzle 
over the strange object, and then wrinkled 
her nose and upper lip. 

“Now, now,” he scolded, “I’m not going to 
ask you to eat it. Here, give me the foot!” 
The hoof yielded to his touch and over it he 
fitted the improvized boot. 

“There,” he grunted, “that’s the best little 
old mud in the country—right out of the well 
of Verona. Mind you don’t knock it loose!” 

That night Lady Courageous leaned one 
shoulder against the side of the stall and 
eased herself to the straw bed, holding her 
right foreleg gingerly from the floor. McKee 
grinned. appreciatively. 

For several days he concentrated on the 
task of reducing the swelling over the ten- 
dons, applying cool dry bandages the last 
thing at night and wet cloths for the day 
treatment. 

He looked up one day to find the light 
from the doorway blocked by the figure of 
old Doc Kelly. 

“Why don’t you use the firing-iron?” de- 
manded the veterinarian. “Cross-fire both 
legs and then blister them. Bring her down 
to my place.” 

“Go on away,” bristled McKee; “get out 
of my light.” 

The rotund figure of the man in the door- 
way swelled to the proportions a a young 
balloon tugging at its fastenings. 

“A thousand to one, you old fool!” he 
yelled, “a thousand says you haven't even got 
a selling-plater. I’d operate on your head if 
it wasn’t made o’ iron!” He caromed away, 
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snorting the vengeance of heaven on all 
Scotchmen. 

Nevertheless old Doc Kelly’s suggestion 
bore fruit, for it coincided exactly with an 
impression that had been gathering strength 
in McKee’s own mind. 

“Lady,” he whispered to the mare, “I’m 
afraid we're going to have to do something 
cruel to you, but it ain’t half so cruel after 
all as keeping you from the barrier when 
you've been raised for nothing else. Under- 
stand, old girl? We're going to have to hurt 
you; going to burn the skin so that it folds 
right close to the bone and holds those ten- 
dons in place. Then we'll put on your lil’ ol’ 
red stockings and by and by—you'll begin 
tinning nice and easy, and then faster and 
faster—and first thing you know, we'll go 
back to Latonia.” 

Lady Courageous moved restlessly. 

Early in the morning he led her to the 
veterinarian’s quarters. “Here she is,” he 
capitulated, “but if you make a botch of the 
job, I'll kill you.” 

Doc Kelly made no botch. His father and 
his father’s father had been students of 
horseflesh. For all of them it was both a 
gift and a passion. Hours afterward, when 
it was all over and Sandy McKee was quiver- 
ing like a girl who has seen her mother’s 
ghost, the stout man turned a perspiring face 
on his lifelong friend. 


“= still laying a thousand to one,” he 
reminded, “but I hope I lose it. She’s 
the gamest little mare that ever drew breath.” 

“Don’t I know it!” flamed McKee. 

The winter passed and a California spring 
painted golden poppies on the emerald hills. 
Sandy McKee clung stubbornly to a program 
of bandages, iodin, warm fomentations and a 
daily parade along the whitewashed stalls—a 
parade that almost imperceptibly extended 
toward the mile track that stretched allur- 
ingly at the end of the avenues. 

And Lady Courageous, hearing never a 
harsh nor loud word, and conscious only of 
tender ministrations and a growing strength 
in the bandaged legs, responded in the only 
way she knew—with intelligent obedience to 
her trainer’s every suggestion and. with im- 
plicit faith that all was well. 

Then one June evening after a day of 
gentle exercize on the track itself, followed 
by Doc Kelly’s careful examination of the 
dry, clean scars, Sandy McKee lifted his 
voice in an ancient melody of the British 
barracks. It was characteristic of him that 
at moments of greatest happiness he should 
select the most lugubrious of themes: 


“Wrap me up in my old stable jacket, 

And with footsteps all mournful and slow, 
Convey me at night to the graveyard, 

And bury this duffer below.” 


There were innumerable verses, each one 
a little more melancholy than the others, and 
he sang them all; while Lady Courageous 
flexed small ears forward and back, awar: 
from his tone that her master was unusually 
content. 

From then on the work-outs became mor 
strenuous, and the little mare, nothing loath, 
fought for her head as McKee, standing up 
on the rail, hat in one hand and watch in th: 
other, waved to the boy on her back to hold 
her in. 

Never once did Sandy McKee neglect to 
praise her extravagantly after every effort. 
In the evenings, by the light of a coal-oil 
lamp, he studied the racing forms. 

August came. Lady Courageous was then 
five years old, silken coated, trim of limb and 
in her prime, with a year’s rest behind her— 
a year spent in an equine paradise. 


NCE again her owner sought out old 
Doc Kelly and laid a heavy gold watch 
on the latter’s dusty desk. 

“The fall meeting at Latonia opens in a 
couple of weeks,” he said. “Me and lil’ ol’ 
red stockings need a couple of hundred. Can 
you spare it?” 

The veterinarian picked up the watch and 
examined it carefully. Then he laid it down, 
his eyes twinkling. 

“Am Ia pawnbroker?” he demanded. “Not 
a cent do I lend you or any other man, but,” 
he added, reaching for a check-book, “I pay 
my bets—promptly!” 

McKee took the check and noted that it 
was for one thousand and one dollars. 

“Not a word, you old fool,” threatened 
Doc Kelly, “not one word—only wire me 
when she starts; there is a little more where 
that came from, and it is a wise man who 
knows when to hedge.” 

The trainer walked out the door and back 
to Lady Courageous. He made a trumpet of 
his hands and sounded softly the call to post 
The mare quivered to attention. 

“Traveling clothes, Lady,” he exulted, “go- 
ing back to old Latonia—going to start this 
very night!” 

The fall meeting had been on for two 
weeks when McKee from Latonia sent a tele- 
gram to the New York office of Tod Pen- 
nington. It read: ‘ 


“Mile in forty-four on soft track. Come 
at once. 
“SANDY.” 
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SANDY McKEE SINGS 


Pennington showed up three days later. 

“Not Lady Courageous? You don’t 
mean—” 

McKee beamed. “Who else? To-morrow 
morning at five o'clock I'll let her step for 
you.” 

In the cool, sharp air of the early morning 
Pennington met McKee at the stable entrance 
to the track just as Lady Courageous ap- 
peared with a stable-boy on her back. The 
track had dried out. 

“Half way around in a two-minute jog,” 
instructed the trainer, “then let her ddwn to 
forty-eight.” 

The boy nodded and cantered away while 
the two men moved to the rail, watch in 
hand. Intently they studied a drab blur mov- 
ing swiftly around to the half-mile post 
where the mare’s stride suddenly lengthened. 
McKee’s thumb pressed the stem of his 
watch. 

A little later when the mare flashed past 
them. her rider’s elbows were crooked back 
and his hands drawn well toward the body. 
McKee glanced at his timepiece and closed 
the lid with a satisfied click. 

“Under double wraps,” he observed quietly, 
“and a hundred and twenty-five pound boy.” 

Pennington’s eyes glittered. “Sandy, it’s a 
miraclef Two or three races and she'll be 
in form.” 

McKee frowned, “She’s ready now, and 
she runs but one race.” 

“The Pennington Handicap?” 

The trainer nodded. “I've entered her 
already.” 

Tod Pennington smiled sadly. “Sandy,” 
you're overplaying your hand. There are 
three horses here that can beat the mare at 
her best and they'll all start.” . 

“Yes,” McKee agreed, “they'll start and a 
lot of others, but it will be a two-horse race.” 

“One horse,” corrected Pennington, “St. 
Ivan—the grestest stretch runner in Amer- 
ica; a mile in 2:02 1/5 seconds. Who can 
beat him ?” 

Sandy McKee’s pale eyes warmed to fanat- 
ical fervor. “My lil’ ol’ red stockings,” he 
exclaimed fiercely, “that’s who'll beat him. 
That’s who'll win the Pennington Handicap. 
They've never beaten the Pennington colors 
in that race, and they never will. The Handi- 
cap’s ours!” 

“She'll be twenty to one,” 
ton. 


mused Penning- 


“DPD ETTER than that,’ McKee told him, 

“she’s down for one hundred and 
twenty-one pounds, the old weight, and she'll 
run in bandages. Lord Valor’s heart and 
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True Blue’s speed; forty to one, and a two- 
horse race!” 

“Gad!” breathed Pennington, “I never 
thought I’d be back at the old game. Ten 
thousand to the winner, and forty to one! 
By gad!” 

“The old place is for sale,” McKee inter- 
jected. “It wouldn’t take much to fit it up 
as a stock farm. There’s Lady Courageous—” 

“You old fox,” laughed Tod Pennington, 
“You'd like to see me keep up the family 
tradition, wouldn’t you? Darned if you 
haven’t got me going, too! Saturday! By 
gad, you’re on! The old wheel of fortune, 
eh, Sandy? Well, we'll give it one more 
spin !” 

The Friday evening sporting extras and 
the overnight entry sheets. were singularly 
alike in their tips on the Pennington Handi- 
cap. St. Ivan was the unanimous selection, 
despite his top weight of one hundred and 
twenty-eight pqunds. Friar John was given 
the second choice, and the Harbridge entry 
third. Concerning Lady Courageous, the 
comment was also uniform: 

“Been working fast, but first time out in a 
vear. Legs doubtful.” 

But late that night a watchman patrolling 
the darkened stables stopped to listen to a 
voice that sounded a melancholy chant from 
a distant stall: 


“Wrap me up in my old stable jacket; 
Put a slab at my head and my toe, 

And get you a penknife and scratch there: 
‘Here lies a poor duffer below.’ ” 


Far into the night the dirge continued. 

The morning ushered in gray clouds scud- 
ding over a track that was lightning fast. 
Tod Pennington showed up early in the 
afternoon with four trusted agents. He 
sought out Sandy McKee. 

“I'm heeled, Sandy; you and I are fifty- 
fifty if the little mare comes home in front.” 

The trainer shook his head. “The purse 
is enough for me; that and the Lady. You'll 
need everything you can make to get the 
farm back and rebuild the stable.” 

“Fifty-fifty,” insisted Tod Pennington; 
“we're partners, no matter what happens!” 


HE first slates on the mile and a quarter 

Pennington Handicap with a field of eight 
starters gave prices on St. Ivan at even 
money, with Lady Courageous chalked up 
at twenty-five to one, but almost immediately 
the former was cut down to four to five and 
then one to two under the pressure of public 
choice. When the odds on the McKee entry 
had lengthened to forty to one, Tod Pen- 
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nington and his quartet of commissioners, at 
a given signal, hit the betting ring from five 
points of vantage. 

The mare’s former owner was recognized 
at the third book by “Big Jake” Schaefer. 
In answer to the latter’s “H’lo, Tod, how 
you playin’ ’°em?” he held up a roll of bills: 

“Hundred on the Lady to win.” 

“Four thousand to a hundred, Lady Cour- 
ageous,” droned “Big Jake.” 

The man at his elbow rubbed the slate 
clear and the bookmaker leveled his glasses 
at the other price-lists. One after another 
of the pencilers were sponging off the odds 
on Lady Courageous. Schaefer lowered his 
glasses and called to Pennington: 

“Who’s this Sandy McKee?” 

“My father’s old trainer,” Tod replied. 

The bookmaker’s eyes narrowed. Over at 
his left, one book was still offering forty to 
one. He beckoned a messenger and thrust 
out a handful of currency. “Place and show 
on Lady Courageous,” he whispered, “over at 
Connelly’s—quick !" 

The messenger and Pennington clawed 
their way through the crowd, followed by a 
train of those who are always on the alert 
for “wise” money. Billy Connelly saw them 
coming and guessed their purpose. He shook 
his head and wheeled around to the board. 
Opposite the name of Sandy McKee’s mare 
appeared the figures “15-6-3.” 

Pennington held up a hundred-dollar bill. 
“Lady Courageous on the nose.” 

“Fifteen hundred to a hundred,” grunted 
the bookmaker and rubbed his slate again. 
Pennington turned. “Big Jake’s” messenger 
was fighting his way across the ring to where 
the New Orleans book was stubbornly hold- 
ing out odds of thirty to one. In the swirling 
mass of humanity struggling at the base of 
the New Orleans platform, Pennington rec- 
ognized two of his agents. 

The book held out against the onslaught a 
minute longer and then declined all further 
bets on the McKee entry. Meanwhile, hun- 
dreds of men had had time to ask one an- 
other what it was all about; to look up Lady 
Courageous’s last performance; to note that 
she was running under the old Pennington 
colors, and to recall the turf tradition re- 
garding a Pennington entry in the Penning- 
ton Handicap. The rumor spread like fire 
over dead grass that the mare was primed 
for a killing, and in three minutes the rush 
toward Lady Courageous became a stampede. 
St. Ivan receded to even money. 

Tod Pennington made his last bet at six 
to one and then hurried to the paddock. He 
was in time to hear Sandy McKee give his 


last instructions to little Travers, a sixteen- 
year-old boy, whom the trainer had picked 
out after one glance at the intelligent gray 
eyes and another at the long, slender fingers. 

“Remember,” McKee said, “no whip nor 
spurs; when the time comes, talk to her. 
Keep as close to St. Ivan as you can without 
getting pocketed; he’s all you have to beat.” 

The boy nodded and McKee gave him a leg 
up. Lady Courageous was trembling in every 
dainty limb, her eyes twin pools of liquid 
flame, She reared up, pawing with bandaged 
forelegs, and McKee clung to the bridle. 

“Easy, you lil’ ol’ red_ stockings,” he 
soothed. “I know what you're waiting for; 
Sandy knows—there!” 

“All right!” cried someone. 

McKee released his hold and swept a final 
caress over the mare’s saturated coat. One 
after another the starters in the Pennington 
Handicap filed out of the paddock. 

A bugle sounded. 

“Come on,” Pennington urged. “I’ve got 
a good place saved for us on the rail.” 


HE ficld of thorobreds paraded past 

the grand-stand and then turned back 
toward the barrier, St. Ivan, number one 
horse, leading the way. ‘ 

One glance at the majestic son of Peters- 
boro, lool:ing every inch his class, and an- 
other at Lady Courageous, now strangely 
docile, cantering past on bandaged legs, and 
the crowd surged back into the ring. 

Once more the cry of “St. Ivan to win!” 
echoed through the enclosure. Odds of one 
to four were being written when the shout: 
“They're off!” coupled with the shrill clamor 
of an electric gong, sent the human tide 
sweeping again toward rail and grand-stand. 

Tod Pennington’s heart sank within him, 
but Sandy McKee, standing erect and with 
a flush on each withered cheek, smiled as the 
field thundered past the grand-stand. 

Southern Belle, the Harbridge entry, car- 
rying one hundred and twelve pounds, had 
the early foot, followed closely by Captain 
Adams and Starlight. The others were 
bunched, with St. Ivan lying in fifth place 
and Lady Courageous still holding to her 
position on the outside. 

At the first turn the field shifted kaleido- 
scopically, stringing out into a moving blur 
of color. McKee’s eyes failed him. 

“The Lady,” he questioned, “where is she?” 

Pennington stared through puckered eyes. 
“T can’t make her out. Sixth, I think—no, 
that’s Starlight, almost the same colors—St. 
Ivan is seventh. Ah, there he goes!” 

A jubilant roar sounded from the packed 
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stands. The race was nearing the half-mile 
post and St. Ivan was moving up on the 
outside. As easily as a child gathering up 
its toys, the great black horse picked up his 
field. One after another he passed until he 
took command with two lengths of daylight 
between him and the tiring Southern Belle. 
In his admiration for the gallant leader, 
Pennington almost forgot his own interest 
in the race and the little old man standing 
at his shoulder. 

He was recalled to his surroundings by 
McKee’s hoarse voice: “The Lady, where is 
she?” 

Again Pennington shook his head. His 
eyes could not make out the familiar cerise 
and green. He turned to a man at his side 
who was watching the race through field- 
glasses. 

“Can you make out Lady Courageous?” 

“No,” the ‘man replied. “I plunged on 
her, too,” He looked hastily at his program 
and again at the blur of color now nearing 
the far turn. 

“By God!” he exclaimed, “there are only 
seven horses out there and there were eight 
starters. She must have broken down!” 


STRANGLED cry came from Sandy 

McKee. Three pairs of eyes swept the 
track that lay back of the runners. It was 
empty. 

The man with the glasses leveled them 
again. Then he took off his hat, flung it 
down and jumped on it. 

His wild yell was swallowed in a roar of 
wonder that swelled from the blackened 
grand-stand. For the mighty son of Peters- 
boro, swinging around into the homestretch, 
disclosed for the first time that he was not 
alone. Running at his shoulder and on the 
outside, where she had been from the first 
quarter, a little bay mare was measuring 
St. Ivan stride for stride! 

They made the turn, the boy on St. Ivan 
hugging the fence, his left boot held clear 
of the top rail. The mare swung a trifle 
wide and then closed again resolutely. 

Leaning out over the railing, Sandy Mc- 
Kee’s straining eyes caught sight of that for 
which he had been waiting: far down the 
track a pair of red bandages swinging in 
the sunlight. 


ee HERE she comes!” he  whooped. 
“There’s my lil’ ol’ red_ stockings; 

there she comes!” 
The mare’s quick recovery of the lost 
ground told its story to the boy on the black 
horse. From under the peak of his cap he 


shot one panicky glance at Lady Courageous, 
and then went to the bat. That instant of 
quick fear, communicating itself to the sensi- 
tive son of Petersboro, put the most cruel of 
all handicaps on a gallant horse. * He re- 
sponded desperately as his rider’s whip rose 
and fell in the sunlight. 

“Now,” breathed Sandy McKee, “talk to 
her!” 

As if in answer to the trainer's prayer, lost 
in the vocal vortex, little Travers swung for- 
ward on the shoulders of Lady Courageous. 
His hands moved out on the reins to within 
a few inches of the bit. With face bowed to 
the mare’s neck, his small arms gave with 
the bob of her head. 

Down they came, St. Ivan on the rail; 
Lady Courageous at his right! A shrill hys- 
terical scream from a woman leaning over 
the grand-stand banister rose -above the 
deeper clamor: 

“Pennington! The Pennington finish!” 

The cry awoke memories of turf tradition. 
The throbbing roar of “St. Ivan!” was 
blasted by the exultant yells of the long-shot 
fraternity: “Lord Valor!” “True Blue!” 
“Pennington !” 

For the bay mare, true to her colors and 
her ancestry, disdaining the rail and asking 
only for room—plenty of room—was coming 
down the center of the track just as her sire 
and her mother had done in the days of 
their glory. 

Half-way down the stretch St. Ivan, aware 
that the greatest test of his career had come, 
gave to his rider all that was in him, but 
Lady Courageous was racing for Sandy 
McKee! By heart-breaking inches she nosed 
ahead at the paddock, and at the wire it was 
Lady Courageous by a neck and going away! 

Petrified by the miracle of it all, Tod Pen- 
nington clung to the railing, eyes mechan- 
ically set on an iron framework across the 
track into which white numbers were slowly 
dropping. First a “2,” then a “0,” then an- 
other “2.” He waited breathless, but there 
were no more numbers. A great cry rose 
from the stands. 


“@-SANDY!”  stuttered Pennington. 
“Sandy, a track record! A cripple and 
a track record!” 

But Sandy McKee was no longer at his 
side. A shaft of sunlight, piercing the clouds, 
glorified a little old man crouching in the 
winner’s circle in front of the judges’ stand; 
crouching there with anxious eyes fastened 
upon a bay mare cantering back to him on 
bandaged legs that still moved clean and 
strong. Little Travers held up his hand, 
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caught the judges’ smiling nod, and slid from 
his mount. 

The stands rocked, and the band played. 
Gray-haired men clapped Sandy McKee on 
the back and shouted his praises. But he 


saw only a little bay mare nudging forward 
to be petted; he heard only the shrill whim- 
per of feminine ecstasy that was blown 
through the blood-red nostrils of Lady 
Courageous. 





HOW FELIPE 


LOOKED OUT 


OF A WINDOW 


By Vincent Starrett 





H ROU GH- 

OUT the tur- 

moil incident 
to the late un- 
pleasantness _— in 
Mexico, which re- 
placed the idealistic 
carnage of the 
dreamer Madero 
with the less altru- 
istic, but no_ less 





HIS is one of a series of “Little Tales 
of Mexico” being published in the 
“Double Dealer,’ the new and promising 
little magazine in New Orleans. Felipé 
was an undertaker’s assistant in Mexico 
City during the régime of Huerta. It is a this skilful work- 
mordant little tale, full of local color and man was listening 
sardonic humor, told with an art that re- 
minds one of Maupassant. 


death on mescal or 
pulque, and were 
decently buried. 

In the neat shop 
of Gabriel Urueta, 
in the Calle Zamora, 


to bad news. Slink- 
ing into his place 
of business that 








carmine, slaughter 

of the soldier Huerta, business in the city 
fell off enormously. Every encouragement 
was given the populace to continue in the 
habit of daily purchase, and many of the 
smaller shops. conducted a brisk, altho guard- 
ed, activity behind the dubious shelter of 
shuttered windows. 

While the occasion was one of death, the 
undertakers did not benefit by the change. 
In the circumstances, a solicitation of pat- 
ronage might have savored of impertinence. 
So the unhappy dead were allowed to remain 
quiescent where they fell, until it occurred 
to the government of the moment to remove 
them in tumbrils, and place them together in 
a remote spot out of the way of marching 
troops, whose movements must sot be ob- 
structed. 

Thus, altho the Indian mortality rate was 
high, little profit accrued to the under- 
takers: When an occasional American or 
Briton had the misfortune to wander into the 
line of fire in the streets, an enterprizing 
firm of American or British embalmers was 
sure to be awarded the burial contract, and 
the native artist was left to whistle moodily 
in his studio, with a whole streetful of pro- 
spective business outside his door. It was a 
discouraging episode, the whole ten days 
of destruction, and the native undertakers 
shook their honest heads and longed for a 
return of that unaccustomed but delightful 
peace, when Indians drank themselves to 


morning, he had be- 
con? involved with a band of government 
soldiers, who, with characteristic zeal and 
execrable marksmanship, had shot away one 
of Gabriel’s fingers before they could be 
convinced that the undertaker was of the 
right side. In this pass, with only one 
assistant, Gabriel Urueta had reached his 
office to learn that his assistant was about 
to leave him without help at all. In the 
unlikely event of a “case,” he would be in 
the devil's own fix, what with his band- 
aged hand and only his wife to aid 
him. 

“Senor Moran is rushed, and is willing to 
pay well for expert assistance,” said Felipé 
Rodriguez, as he tendered his resignation. 

“Sefior Moran may go to Barbados!” re- 
torted Gabriel Urueta. “He has stolen all 
the business in the city, and now he steals 
my best assistant.” 

This last was a diplomatic stroke, for 
Felipé was Gabriel Urueta’s only assistant. 

“Can I help it?” demanded the. assistant, 
with an air of martyrdom. “He will pay 
fifteen pesos a day!” 

It was a mtinificent wage. The undertaker 
knew it. 

“I shall not pay you for two days this 
week,” he declared, at length. “You should 
have told me you were leaving.” 

“IT did not know.” 

“It is no matter. I shall not pay you.” 

Felipé’s face twitched with sudden pas- 
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sion. His countenance was suddenly that 
of a cat. Had he possessed a tail, it would 
have switched viciously from side to side. 
His moustach bristled. 

“If you will come back when Sefior Moran 
is not so busy,” relented Gabriel Urueta, 
“I shall pay you, and you shall be my as- 
sistant again.” 

Good assistants were scarce. 

“I shall never enter your place again!” 
savagely observed Felipé. 

He strode angrily to the door, but paused 
with an apprehensive jump, as a renewal of 
firing sounded in the next square. 

“Who will dress my windows?” wailed the 
undertaker, in despair. 

Felipé was also his best window-dresser. 
No other so cunningly could arrange the 
tawdry satin folds in the cheap white caskets 
that adorned the windows of Gabriel Urueta. 

“I do not care!” recklessly said the de- 
parting window-dresser. 

“You shall dress them!” screamed Gabriel 
Urueta. “You shall come back, in a day or 
two, Felipé, and I shall pay you six pesos a 
day. I cannot lose my best window-dresser.” 

“I shall never dress your windows again,” 
declared Felipé, opening the door. 

“You shall be my assistant, and you shall 
dress my windows,” shrieked the undertaker 
at the retreating back of the assistant, “or 
the day will come soon when I shall bury 
you in your own window display!” 

With this elaborate promise, Gabriel 
Urueta returned to the rear of his darkened 
shop, and resumed his morose meditation. 
He was deeply put out by Felipé’s desertion, 
for Felipé was also an excellent mourner 
in the homes of those unfortunates who 
brought their dead to his shop. 

The versatile Felipé took over his new 
duties with his usual cheerful ardor. He 
whistled joyfully at his tasks, and, as long 
as he was inside four walls, was in no wise 
disturbed by the rattle of machine guns in 
the neighboring streets. Long association 
with the dead, Felipé felt, had made him 
view death in its proper perspective. The 
prospect of being himself rendered dead, in 
a quarrel which, as a peace-loving man, he 
was beginning to dislike, was not sufficiently 
alluring, however, to make him incautious 
in his journeys to and from the shop of 
Sefior Moran. 

For the most part, the fighting now was 
in the other end of town, but stray parties 
of assassins still patrolled the nearby streets 
with careless rifles; murder was still a pas- 
time of the many. Felipé had been known 
to crawl across a street on his stomach, 


when occasion had seemed to demand it, 
literally interpreting an ancient aphorism 
concerning the travel of armies. 

It occurred to Felipé, during the siesta 
hour, some days after his departure from 
the shop of Gabriel Urueta, to look in upon 
that forlorn tradesman. Not to cross his 
threshold, for he had sworn never again to 
do that; but to glance through the windows, 
perhaps, if the shutters happened to be un- 
barred, and to place his thumb obscenely to 
his nose. This would be sure to infuriate 
Gabriel Urueta, and would be a source of 
happiness to Felipé Rodriguez. 

He noted, as he moved through the streets, 
that Gabriel's shop again had become a sub- 
urb of the battle zone. Fantastic groups of 
lifeless Indians decorated important street in- 
tersections, and at one point he observed that 
a horse had charged half through a shop 
window before yielding up its spirit. The 
animal’s hind legs, hoofs rigidly lifted, gro- 
tesquely protruded from the jagged aperture. 
In a doorway, two soldiers lay with their 
heads together, in the fashion of men whis- 
pering boisterous stories. They might have 
been engaged in some such earnest discourse 
had they not been dead. Felipé passed them 
with a theatrical shrug, altho a prickling sen- 
sation in his spine was not entirely an item 
in his daily emotions. 

As he entered the Calle Zamora, a spat- 
tering rifle fire broke out behind him, Un- 
willing to figure in any fatalities that might 
follow the outburst, Felipé ran quickly for- 
ward and collapsed, breathing hard, behind 
a post before the door of Gabriel Urueta. 
Looking up, he saw his erstwhile employer in 
the doorway. The undertaker’s eyes were 
upon him. 

“Come in, quick!” called Gabriel Urueta. 

Filipé grinned insultingly. 

“I shall never enter your place again, nor 
dress your windows!” he said, and placed 
his thumb to his nose. 

A spasm of rage crossed the face of Gabriel 
Urueta. He began a colorful response, then 
turned and fled swiftly within. The under- 
taker’s door crashed shut in the face of a 
rabble of soldiers who ran in from the street. 
A brief medley of pistol shots sounded against 
the panels. Then a picturesque ruffian, with 
a stolen automatic, laughingly leaned over 
the prostrate Felipé and shot him through 
the face. 

Fortunately, Felipé was already dead. He 
had died of fright a moment before. 

When a respite of darkness had fallen 
over the city, Gabriel Urueta, not without 
tears, emerged from his retreat and dragged 
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the body of his former pupil and window- 
dresser across the threshold; and in the 
morning the face of Felipé Rodriguez, as- 
tonishingly lifelike, looked stonily at chance 
passers-by out of the window of tke under- 
taker’s shop, from the tawdry satin felds in 
the cheap white casket that had been his 
dearest care. 

As the coffin was set up on end, and braced 
against the back partition, Felipé had an ex- 


cellent view of all that went forward, and for 
several days he served to advertize the skill 
of Gabriel Urueta in a_ thankless _pro- 
fession. 

So that, while Felipé broke a promise, 
Gabriel Urueta kept several; for Felipé had 
come back and had crossed his threshold; 
and now he dressed the undertaker’s window, 
from which shortly he was to be buried in 
his own window display. 





DE MILLE FORESEES A SHAKE- 
SPEARE OF THE SCREEN 


temporary motion-picture producers 

to be the Heywoods, Marlowes and 
Ben Jonsons of the screen, who are mak- 
ing an art form darkly and in different 
schools, William De Mille looks to the 
next generation to furnish a Moliére, an 
Ibsen and a Shakespeare of moviedom. 
His work and that of his contemporaries 
will not have been in vain, this producer 
feels and says, in The Drama, if “we shall 
have cleared away the snags so that when 
the next generation shall come an art 
form will be ready to their hands, which 
they will develop as the real screen litera- 
ture.” And “I have never been so sure 
of anything as that a real literature of the 
screen will come. . . . If Shakespeare had 
not found the art-form created by Mar- 
lowe, his own art would have taken much 
longer to grow.” 

Meanwhile De Mille would impress 
upon us that all the people in pictures are 
not mercenaries. Some have been in the 
front trenches for six or eight years and 
“they know why people are warranted 
when they say that 95 per cent. of the 
pictures are bad.” This condition cannot 
be overcome, in his candid opinion, until 
the soul grows to fit the tremendous body. 

De Mille, in taking up motion-picture 
production as an art, naively admits that 
he welcomed an opportunity to be an old 
master, because “in the drama where I 
had been working for years, the previous 
fellows were a little too strong for me. 
I did not think I could eclipse Shake- 
speare, or Moliére, or Sophocles, I did 
not think these gentlemen were going to 
turn over in their graves through fear of 


oo, himself and a few con- 


the competition of my work; but when 
we considered the motion picture, how 
different the view! If there were any old 
masters in motion pictures, they were all 
old friends of mine. To be sure we dif- 
fered among ourselves as to which of us 
really were the ‘old masters,’ but at least 
we were all in the running. Greater fel- 
lows might come after us, but they were 
not in front of us.” 

To-day, we are told, there are not more 
than half a dozen authors, as distinguished 
from hacks, *writing regularly for the 
screen. 

Until recently the average author came 
to the motion-picture field rather as a 
condescension, much like the violinist who 
does not know how to play the piano. 
The master of the violin, as Mr. De Mille 
puts it, comes into the room where a little 
fellow is trying to play and merely mak- 
ing a noise. “That music is terrible!” he 
protests, and everybody agrees with him. 
So the violinist sweeps the little fellow 
off the piano stool, and, like a great artist, 
stoops to play—to express his soul om an 
instrument about which he knows nothing. 
He finds that the results produced are not 
so good as those of the little chap, who 
knows less about music but more about 
the piano. This, we read, has been the 
situation with regard to the great authors 
who have come to the motion-picture 
studio, but times have been changing with 
marvelous rapidity of late and the hopeful 
prediction of a coming motion-picture 
Shakespeare is based largely on the fact 
that “real authors who are coming to-day 
are willing to be convinced that there is 
something they do not know.” 
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“THE GREEN GODDESS’—A BY-PLAY 
OF ARCHERY 


that one and all of the critics 

have observed about the Winthrop 
Ames production of “The Green God- 
dess” is its authorship—William Archer, 
the veteran London dramatic critic, hav- 
ing, in this melo- 
drama, hit’ the 
“bull’s - eye” in his 
first time up as a 


O*« of the most surprizing things 


playwright. At this 
writing it remains 


a resonant success 
and “a rattling good 
play, tho far from 
being a master- 
piece.” Burns Man- 
tle, in the New York 
Evening Mail, pro- 
nounces it “one of 
the most fascinating 
of melodramas”; 
Charles Darnton, of 
the New York Eve- 
ning World, finds 
it “highbrow, but the 
most exciting and 
picturesque play of 
the season”; the 


New York Evening AN ARCHER WHO HAS DRAMATICALLY 
HIT THE TARGET 

His name is Will and he has found a way to suc- 
cess as a playwright. 


Post critic is thank- 
ful that it is “not 
too highbrow,” and 
Alan Dale, of the New York American, 
foresees it as “a menace to the movies.” 
It is published in book-form by Alfred A. 
Knopf. 

The story concerns the adventure of an 
English army officer, Major Crespin ( Her- 
bert Waring); his wife Lucilla (Olive 
Wyndham); and a Dr. Traherne (Cyril 
Knightley), who is every kind of scientist 
but Christian and is furtively in love with 
Mrs. Crespin. In trying to vault the 
Himalayas in an aeroplane the engine of 
the machine goes wrong and by good or 
bad fortune the men and women land in 
the mountainous kingdom of Rukh and 
atop the temple of the Green Goddess. 





They discover the people of Rukh to be 
somewhat barbarous and quite fanatical, 
ruled by a Raja (George Arliss) who has 
had an English university education and 
has returned to his native land with a 
sort of Irish hatred in his heart for the 
English “lords of 
creation” and a con- 
suming desire to be 
avenged for the in- 
dignities they have 
put upon his neigh- 
bors in India. The 
arrival of Dr. Tra- 
herne and the Cres- 
pins is particularly 
inopportune, as the 
Raja of Rukh has 
just received word 
that three of his 
brother princes have 
been captured by 
the British in India 
and are about to be 
executed for an 
atrocious murder. 
Here, thanks to the 
interposition of the 
Green Goddess and 
the mountain top 
on which her shrine 
is builded, is his 
chance to revert to 
the Mosaic law, which demands an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. If 
England is to kill his brothers he will 
square the account by executing his three 
visitors. Craftily he plans their quietus 
and as craftily does William Archer, 
melodramatist, sustain the suspense of 
their approaching doom. 

Having landed in the defunct aeroplane, 
the three English folk are soon discovered 
by the natives and presently are visited 
by the Raja, accompanied by his fantas- 
tic body-guard and by Watkins (Ivan F. 
Simpson), a typical English valet, who, a 
fugitive from civilization, has ensconced 
himself in the graces of the Raja. His 
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Highness is suavely interrogating the 
Crespins and Traherne. Major Crespin 
has expressed the hope that they “shall 
find no difficulty in obtaining transport 
back to civ—to India.” 


Raya. To civilization, you were going to 
say? Why hesitate, my dear sir? We know 
very well that we are barbarians. We are 
quite reconciled to the fact. We have had 
some five thousand years to accustom our- 
selves to it. This sword (touching the scimi- 
tar) is a barbarous weapon compared with 
your revolver; but it was worn by my an- 
cestors when yours were daubing themselves 
blue and picking up a precarious livelihood 
in the woods. (Breaking off hastily to pre- 
vent any reply.) But madam is standing 
all this time! Watkins, what are you think- 
ing of ? Some cushions. Another litter for 
madam, and mountain-chairs for the gentle- 
men, will be here in a few minutes. Then I 
hope you will accept the hospitality of my 
poor house. 

LuciLLa. _ We are giving a great deal of 
trouble, your Highness. 

Rajya. A great deal of pleasure, madam. 


Crispin. But I hope, sir, there will be no 
difficulty about transport back to—India. 

Raja. Time enough to talk of that, Major, 
when you have rested and recuperated after 
your adventure. You will do me the honor 
of dining with me this evening? I trust you 
will not find us altogether uncivilized. 

Lucia. (Lightly.) Your Highness will 
have to excuse the barbarism of our attire. 
We have nothing to wear but what we stand 
up in. 

Raja. Oh, I think we can put that all 
right. Watkins! 

WATKINS. (Advancing.) Your 'Ighness! 

Rajya. You are in the confidence of our 
Mistress of the Robes. How does our ward- 
robe stand? 

Watkins. A fresh consignment of Paris 
models come in only last week, your Ighness. 

Rajya. You will recognize in Watkins, 
gentlemen, another representative of the 
Ruling Race. (Watkins, with downcast eyes, 
touches his hat to Crespin and Traherne.) 
I assure you he rules me with an iron hand 
—not always in a velvet glove. Eh, Watkins? 

Watkins. Your ‘Ighness will ‘ave your 
joke. 





THE RAJA OF RUKH IS A STRANGE HOST IN HIMSELF 
Incidentally George Arliss achieves distinction in portraying the character of the Himalayan mountain 
potentate in “The Green Goddess.” 
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“THE GREEN GODDESS” 


Raja. He is my Prime Minister and all 
my Cabinet—but more particularly my Lord 
Chamberlain. No one can touch him at mix- 
ing a cocktail or making a salad. My entire 
household trembles at his nod; even my chef 
quails before him. Nothing comes amiss to 
him; for he is like myself, a man without 
prejudices. You may be surprized at my 
praising him to his face in this fashion; you 
may foresee some danger of—what shall I 
say ?—swelled head. But I know my Wat- 
kins; there is not the slightest risk of his 
outgrowing that modest bowler. He knows 
his value to me, and he knows that he would 
never be equally appreciated elsewhere. I 
have guarantees for his fidelity—eh, Watkins ? 


During a continuation of this dialog, 
the Raja blows a silver whistle and a 
small army appears, as from out of the 
ground, fully and modernly equipped and 
armed. With equal mysteriousness ap- 
pear a palanquin and mountain-chairs, 
borne by palace attendants. As the Cres- 
pins and Traherne prepare to seat them- 
selves in the chairs a newspaper falls 
from Lucilla Crespin’s coat and is picked 
up by the Raja. He notices that an item 
of telegraphic news has been torn out, 
and he charges Traherne with the mutila- 
tion, which the doctor admits having done. 


Raya. Ah! (Pause.) I know your mo- 
tive, Dr. Traherne, and I appreciate it. You 
destroyed it out of consideration for my feel- 
ings, wishing to spare me a painful piece of 
intelligence. That was very thoughtful—but 
quite unnecessary. I already know what you 
wished to conceal. 

CresPin. You know—! 

TRAHERNE. Your Highness knows—! 

Raja. I know that three of my subjects, 
accused of a political crime, have been sen- 
tenced to death. 

TRAHERNE. How is it possible—! 

Raja. Bad news flies fast, Dr. Traherne. 
But one thing you can perhaps tell me—is 
there any chance of their sentences being 
remitted ? 





TRAHERNE. I am afraid not, your Highness. 

CresPIn. Remitted? I should rather say 
not. It was a cold-blooded, unprovoked 
murder. 

Rajya. Unprovoked, you think? Well, I 
won't argue the point. And the execution 
is to be—? 

TRAHERNE. I think to-morrow—or the day 
after. 
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Raja. To-morrow or the day after—yes. 
(Turning to Lucilla.) Forgive me, madam— 
I have kept you waiting. 

TRAHERNE. Does your 
anything of these men? 

Raya. (Over his shoulder as he hands 
Lucilla into the litter.) Know them? Oh, 
yes—they are my brothers, 


Highness know 


The second act takes place in a large 
room in the palace, late the same day. 
Crespin and Traherne have, at the Raja’s 
invitation, changed their clothes in prepa- 
ration for dinner and are in conversation 
with Watkins, who is non-committal and 
goes out. Lucilla Crespin comes in and 
relates her bizar experience in the ward- 
robe and bathroom of the harem. She is 
in a modish gown, not in the least décol- 
letée, and recounts her difficulty in per- 
suading the ayah (wardrobe woman) of 
the appropriateness of the costume. 


Crespin. Ha, ha! She'd probably have 
got the sack—perhaps literally—if she’d let 
you do that. 

Lucitta. Anyway, she at last produced 
this comparatively inoffensive frock. She 
did my hair, and wanted to finish me off 
with all sorts of necklaces and bangles, but 
I stuck to my old locket with the babies’ 


heads. 

CrespPIn. Well, all’s well that ends well, I 
suppose. But if I’d foreseen all the “Secrets 
of the Zenana” business, I’m dashed if I 
wouldn’t— 

Lucitta. (Cutting him short.) What 


were you saying about magic when I came 
in? 

TRAHERNE. Only that this man, Watkins— 
he’s the husband of your ayah, by the way—_ 
says queer things go on here, and pretends 
to believe in magic. 

Lucitta. Do you know, Anthony, when 
the Raja was speaking about him down there, 
it seemed to me that his face was somehow 
familiar to me. 

CrespPin. There, Doctor! What did I 
say? I knew I’d seen him before, but I’m 
damned if I can place him. 

Lucitta. I wish I could get a good look 
at him. (Watkins enters, back, left, with 
something from the table.) 

TRAHERNE. There he is. Shall I call him 


in? 


Lucitta. Say I want him to thank his 
wife from me. 
TRAHERNE. (Calls.) Watkins! 











THE MOGUL PLEADS 


WatTKINS. Sir? 

TRAHERNE. Mrs. Crespin would like to 
speak to you. (Watkins comes forward.) 

Lucitta. I hear, Watkins, that the ayah 


who so kindly attended to me is your wife. 

WATKINS. That’s right, ma’am. 

LuciLta. She gave me most efficient as- 
sistance, and, as she seems to know no 
English, I couldn’t thank her. Will you be 
good enough to tell her how much I appre- 
ciate all she did for me? 

WatTKINs. Thank you 
She’ll be proud to hear it. 
all, ma’am? 

Lucitta. That's all; thank you, Watkins. 
(He returns to the loggia, but goes to the 
other side of the dinner-table and keeps an 
eye on the three.) 

CrESPIN. You've a good memory for faces, 
Lu. Do you spot him? 

Lucitta. Don’t let him see we're talking 
about him. I believe I do know him, but I’m 
not quite sure. Do you remember, the first 
year we were in India, there’ was a man of 


ma’am. 
Is that 


kindly, 
(Pause.) 
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Olive Wyndham, as Lucilla Crespin, is not all that she should be, but she ‘“‘gets away” with a difficult rdle. 


the Dorsets that used often to be on guard 
outside the mess-room? 


CresPIN. By God, you've hit it! 
TRAHERNE. Take care! He’s watching. 
LuciLLA. You remember he deserted, and 


was suspected of having murdered a woman 
in the bazar? 


CresPIN. I believe it’s the very man. 
LuciLLa. It’s certainly very like him. 
Crespin. And he swears he’s never been 


in India! 

TRAHERNE. Under the 
naturally would. 

LuciLLa. At all events, he’s not a man to 
be trusted. 

(At this moment the Raja enters by the 
door, right. He is in faultless European 
evening dress—white waistcoat, white tie, 
etc. No jewels, except the ribbon and star of 
a Russian order. Nothing Oriental about him 
except his turban and his complexion.) 

Raja. Pray forgive me, madam, for being 
the last to appear. The fact is, I had to hold 


circumstances, he 


a sort of cabinet council—or shall I say a 
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“THE 


conclave of prelates?—with regard to ques- 
tions arising out of your most welcome 
arrival, 

CresPIn. May we hope, Raja, that you 
were laying a dak for our return? 

Raja. Pray, pray, Major, let us postpone 
that question for the moment. First let us 
fortify ourselves; after dinner we will talk 
seriously. If you are in too great a hurry 
to desert me, must I not conclude, madam, 
that you are dissatisfied with your reception? 

LucittaA. How could we possibly be so 
ungrateful, your Highness? Your hospitality 
overwhelms us. 

Raja. I trust my Mistress of the Robes 
furnished you with all you required? 

LuciLLta. With all and more than all. She 
offered me quite a bewildering array of gor- 
geous apparel. 

Rajya. Oh, I am glad. I had hoped that 
perhaps your choice might have fallen on 
something mor— (He indicates by gestures, 
“décolleté.”) But no—I was wrong—tmadam’s 
taste is irreproachable. (A servant enters 
from behind with cocktails on a silver salver. 
Lucilla refuses. The men accept. Lucilla 
picks up a yellow French book on one of the 
tables.) 

Raya. You see, madam, we fall behind 
the ages here. We are still in the Anatole 
France period. If he bores you, here (picking 
up another book) is a Maurice Barres that 
you may find more amusing. 

Lucitta. Oh, I, too, am in the Anatole 
France period, I assure you. (Reads.) “Sur 
la Pierre Blanche”—isn’t that the one you 
were recommending to me, Dr. Traherne? 

TRAHERNE. Yes; I like it better than some 
of his later books. 

Raja. (Picking up a silver-gray book.) 
As for Bernard Shaw, I suppose he’s quite 
a back number; but I confess his impudence 
entertains me. What do you say, Major? 

Crespin. Never read a line of the fellow 
—except in John Bull. 


Dinner is served and there is a deal of 
conversation and of libation (on the part 
of Major Crespin). The impending exe- 
cution of the Raja’s brothers is mentioned. 


TRAHERNE. When your Highness said they 
were your brothers, you were, of course, 
speaking figuratively. You meant your tribes- 
men? 

Rajya. Not at all. They are sons of my 
father—not of my mother. 

Lucmzra. And we intrude 
such a time4 How dreadful! 


upon you at 
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Raja. Oh, pray, don’t apologize. Believe 
me, your arrival has given me great satisfac- 
tion. 

TRAHERNE. How do you mean? 

Raja. I'll explain presently. But first— 

Crespin. (/nterrupting.) First let us un- 
derstand each other. You surely can’t ap- 
prove of this abominable crime? 

Raja. My brothers are fanatics, and there 
is no fanaticism in me. 

Lucitta. How do they come to be so dif- 
ferent from you? 

Raja. That is just what I was going to 
tell you. I was my father’s eldest son, by 
his favorite wife. Through my mother’s in- 
fluence I was sent to Europe. My education 
was wholly European. I shed all my prej- 
udices. I became the open-minded citizen 
of the world whom I hope you recognize in 
me. My brothers, on the other hand, turned 
to India for their culture. The religion of 
our people has always been a primitive idol- 
atry. My brothers naturally fell in with ad- 
herents of the same superstition, and they 
worked each other up to a high pitch of 
frenzy against the European exploitation of 
Asia. 

TRAHERNE. Had you no restraining influ- 
ence upon them? 

Rajya. Of course I might have imprisoned 
them—or had them strangled—the traditional 
form of argument in our family. But why 
should I? As I said, I have no prejudices— 
least of all in favor of the British raj. We 
are of Indian race, tho long severed from 


the Motherland—and I do not love her 
tyrants. 

Crespin. (Hho has had quite enough to 
drink.) In short, sir, you defend this devilish 
murder? 

Rajya. Oh, no—I think it foolish and 
futile. But there is a romantic as well as a 


practical side to my nature, and, from the 
romantic point of view, I rather admire it. 

Crespin. (Rising.) Then, sir, the less we 
intrude on your hospitality the better. If 
you will be good enough to furnish us with 
transport to-morrow morning— 





Raja. There is just where the difficulty 
arises 

Crespin. No transport, hey? 

Raja. Materially it might be managed; 


but morally I fear it is—excuse the collo- 
quialism, madam—no go. 


Crespin. What the devil do you mean, 
sir—? 

Lucitta. (Trying to cover his bluster.) 
Will your Highness be good enough to ex- 
plain? 

Rajya. I mentioned that the religion of 
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my people is a primitive superstition? Well, 
since the news has spread that three Fering- 
his have dropped from the skies precisely at 
the time when three princes of the royal 
house are threatened with death at the hands 
of the Feringhis government—and dropped, 
moreover, in the precincts of a temple—my 
subjects have got it into their heads that you 
have been personally conducted hither by 
the Goddess whom they especially worship. 

Lucitta. The Goddess—? 

Raja. (Turning.) “ Here is her portrait 
on the mantlepiece—much admired by con- 
noisseurs. (Lucilla cannot repress a shud- 
der.) I need not say that I am far from 
sharing the popular illusion. Your arrival 
is, of course, the merest coincidence—for me, 
a charming coincidence. But my people hold 
unphilosophic views. I understand that even 
in England the vulgar are apt to see the 
Finger of Providence in particularly fortu- 
nate—or unfortunate—occurrences. 

Crespin. Then the upshot of all this pa- 





WHY NOT? 
So the Raja of Rukh asks Lucilla, who is his prisoner but refuses to 
be his harem slave. 
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laver is that you propose to hold us as hos 
tages to exchange for your brothers? 


The Raja ironically admits the impeach 
ment and is indulging in theological alle 
gory when Lucilla asks him to come t 
the point. 


Rajya. The point is, dear lady, that the 
theology on which, as I say, my whole power 
is founded, has not yet emerged from the 
Mosaic stage of development: it demands an 
eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth—(a 
long pause) a life for a life. (Another 
pause.) 

TRAHERNE. You mean to say— 

Raja. Unfortunately, I do. 

Lucitta. You would kill us—? 

Raya. Not I, madam—the clerical party 
And only if my brothers are executed. li 
not, I will merely demand your word of 
honor that what has passed between us shall 
never be mentioned to any 
human soul—and you shall 
go free. 

CRESPIN. 3ut if your 
brother assassins are hanged 
—as assuredly they will be— 
you will put to death in cold 
blood— 

Raja. (Interrupting.) Oh, 
not in cold blood, Major. 
There is nothing cold-blooded 
about the clerical party when 
“white goats,” as their phrase 
goes, are to be sacrificcd to 
the Goddess. 

TRAHERNE. Does your God- 
dess demand the life of a 
woman? 

Raja. Well, on that point 
she might not be too exacting. 
“On trouve avec le Ciel des 
accommodements.” If madam 
would be so gracious as to 
favor me with her—society— 
(Lucilla, after gazing at him 
for a moment speechless, real- 
izes his meaning and springs 
up with a cry of rage and 
shame.) 

TRAHERNE. Scoundrel! 

CresPin. (Draws his re- 
volver.) Another word, and 
I shoot you like a dog! 

Rajya. Oh, no, Major— 
that wouldn’t help a bit. You 
would only be torn to pieces 
instead of beheaded. Besides, 
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I have had your teeth drawn. 
That precaution was taken 
while you were at your bath. 

Crespin. (Examines his 
revolver and finds it empty.) 
Damnation! 

LuciLta. (Raising her head 
and addressing both men.) 
Promise you won't leave me 
If we must die, let me 
die first. 

Raja. The order of the 
ceremony, madam, will not be 
at these gentlemen’s choice. 
(Lucilla makes a gesture of 
despair.) But do not be 
alarmed. No constraint shall 
be put upon your inclinations. 
Dr. Traherne reproached me 
with a lack of consideration 
for your and I hinted 
that, if you so pleased, your 
sex should meet with every 
consideration. I gather that 
you do not so please? Well, 
I scarcely hoped you would 
—I do not press the point. 
None the less, the suggestion 
remains open. And now, I’m 
afraid I’ve been talking a 


alone ! 


Sex, 


great deal. You must be 

fatigued. 

The Raja retires, leaving the trio 
speechless with apprehension. Crespin, 
who has some knowledge of wireless 


telegraphy, suggests the possibility of find- 
ing where the Raja’s instrument is in- 
stalled and flashing a call to India for 
help. Their conspiracy is interrupted by 
the reappearance of the Raja, with word 
that his brothers, he has learned by wire- 
less, are to die the next day. He looks 
meaningly at Lucilla, who says: 


LucitLta. Prince, I have two children. If 
it weren’t for them, don’t imagine that any 
of us would beg a favor at your hands. But 
for their sakes, won't you instruct your agent 
to communicate with Simla and try to bring 
about an exchange—your brothers’ lives for 
ours? 

Raya. I am sorry, madam, but I have al- 
ready told you why that is impossible. Even 
if your Government agreed, it would assured- 
ly take revenge on me for having extorted 
such a concession. No whisper of your 
presence here must ever reach India, or— 


EAST 
Why, with many wives already to his discredit, cannot this Himalayan 
potentate forego the desire for an Englishwoman? 





CONTACT 


AND WEST IN 


again forgive the vulgarism—my goose is 
cooked. 

Lucitta. The thought of the children does 
not move you? 

Raya. My brothers have children—does 
the thought of them move the Government 
of India? No, madam, I am desolated to 
have to refuse you, but you must not ask for 
the impossible. (He presses the bell.) 

LucitLta. Does it not strike you that, if 
you drive us to desperation, we may find 
means of cheating your Goddess? What is 
to prevent me, for instance, from throwing 
myself from that loggia? 

Rajya. Nothing, dear lady, except that 
clinging to the known, and shrinking from 
the unknown, that all of us feel, even while 
we despise it. Besides, it would be foolishly 
precipitate, in every sense of the word. While 
there is life there is hope. You can’t read 
my mind. For aught you can tell, I may 
have no intention of proceeding to extremi- 
ties, and may only be playing a little joke 
upon you. I hope you have observed that | 
have a sense of humor. (The ayah enters.) 
Ah, here is the ayah. Good night, madam; 
sleep well. (Bows her to the door. Exit 
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Lucilla with ayah.) Gentlemen, a whiskey 
and a soda? No? Then good night, good 
night. (Exeunt Crespin and Traherne. The 
Raja takes from the table a powerful electric 
torch, and switches it on. Then he switches 
off the lights of the room, which is totally 
dark except for the now moonlit background. 
He goes up to the idol on the mantelpiece, 
throws the light of the torch upon it, and 
makes it an ironic salaam.) 


In the third act the curtain rises on the 
Raja’s snuggery, one door of which opens 
on a billiard-room and another on a secret 
wireless-telegraphy room. It is the day 
following. The Raja enters. 


Raja. Good morning, Major; good morn- 
ing, Doctor. How do you like my snuggery? 
I hope you have slept well? (They make no 
answer.) No? Ah, perhaps you find this 
altitude trying? Never mind. We _ have 
methods of. dealing with insomnia. 

CRrESPIN. Come, now, Raja, a joke’s a joke, 
but this cat-and-mouse business gets on one’s 
nerves. Make arrangements to send us back 
to the nearest British outpost, and we'll give 
you our Bible oath to say nothing about the— 
pleasantry you've played on us. 

Rajya. Send you back, my dear Major? I 
assure you, if I were ever so willing, it 
would be as much as my place is worth. You 
don’t know how my faithful subjects are 
- looking forward to to-morrow’s ceremony. 
If I tried to cancel it there would be a revo- 
lution. You must be reasonable, my dear 
sir. 

CresPin. Do you think we would truckle 
to you, damn you, if it weren’t for my wife’s 
sake? But for her we'll make any conces- 
sion—promise you anything. 

Raja. What can you promise that is 
worth a brass farthing to me? (With sud- 
den ferocity.) No. Asia has a long score 
against you swaggering, blustering, whey- 
faced lords of creation, and, by all the gods! 
I means to see some of it paid to-morrow! 
(Resuming his suave manner.) But in the 
meantime there is no reason why we shouldn't 
behave like civilized beings. How would 
you like to pass the morning? I’m sorry I 
can’t offer you any shooting. I musn’t lead 
you into temptation. What do you say to 
billiards? It soothes the nerves. (Opening 
the door.) Here is the billiard-room. I 
have a little business to attend to, but I'll join 
you presently. 

CrespIn. Of all the infernal purring 
devils—! 

Raya. Dignity, Major, dignity! 


(Traherne interposes and shepherds the 
Major off. The click of the billiard-balls is 
presently heard. The Raja seats himself at 
the writing-table and presses a bell. Then 
he takes up a pad of paper and pencil, and 
taps his teeth, cogitating what to write. In 
a few moments Watkins enters.) 

WaTKINS. Your Highness rang? 

Rajya. Come in, Watkins. Just close th: 
billiard-room door, will you? (Watkins looks 
into the billiard-room and then closes th. 
door.) 

Watkins. They’re good pluck’d uns, sir; 
I will say that. 

Raja. Yes, there’s some satisfaction in 
handling them. I’m glad they’re not abject 
it would quite spoil the sport. 

WATKINS. Quite so, sir. 

Raja. But it occurred to me, Watkins, 
that perhaps it’s not quite safe to have them 
so near the wireless-room. Their one chance 
would be to get into communication with 
India. They appeared last night to know 
nothing about the wireless; but I have my 
doubts. Tell me, Watkins—have they made 
any attempt to bribe you? 

WATKINS. Not yet, sir. 

Raja. Ha, that looks bad. It looks as if 
they had something else up their sleeves, 
and were leaving bribery to the last resort. 
I want to test their ignorance of wireless. 
I want you, in their presence, to send out 
some message that is bound to startle or 
enrage them, and see if they show any sign 
of understanding it. 

WATKINS. (Grinning.) That’s a notion, 
sir. 

Rajya. But I can’t think of a message. 

(The ayah opens the second door, left, 
ushers in Lucilla, and exit. Lucilla has re- 
sumed her traveling dress. The Raja has 
been examining the lock of the wireless- 
room, and is thus partly concealed by the 
entrance door as it opens, so that Lucilla 1s 
well into the room before she observes him 
He comes forward.) 

Rajya. Ah, Mrs. Crespin, I was just think- 
ing of you. Think of angels and you hear 
their wings. Won't you sit down? 

Lucitita. (Ignoring his invitation.) 1 
thought my husband was here. 

Rajya. He’s not far off. ' (To Watkins, 
pointing to the center door.) Just wait there 
for a few minutes; I may have instructions 
for you. (Watkins produces a key-ring, se- 
lects a key, unlocks the door of the wireless- 
room and goes in, closing the door behind 
him.) 

Rajya. (To Lucilla, who has stood motion- 
less.) Do, pray, sit down. I want so much 
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(Lucilla seats her- 
I hope you had everything 


to have a chat with you. 
self, in silence.) 
you required? 


LuciLia. Everything. 

Rajya. The ayah? 

LucILLa. Was most attentive. 
Rajya. And you slept—? 


LucitLa. More or less. 

Raja. More rather than less, if one may 
judge by your looks. 

LuciLLta. Does it matter? 

Raya. What can matter more 
looks of a beautiful woman? 

Lucitta. (Listening.) What's that? 

Raja. The click of billiard-balls. Your 
husband and Dr. Traherne are passing the 
time. 


than the 


She pleads to have a farewell message 
delivered to her children, but the Raja 
says he cannot risk it. 


Lucitta. Cannot? You dare not! But 
you can and dare kill defenseless men and 
women. Raja, you are a pitiful coward. 

Raja. Forgive me if I smile at your tac- 
tics. ‘You want to goad me into chivalry. 
If every man were a coward who took life 
without risking his own, where would your 
British sportsmen be? 

Lucitta. I beg your pardon—a savage is 
not necessarily a coward. And now let me 
go to my husband. 

Raya. Not yet, Mrs. Crespin—one more 
word. You are a brave woman, and I sin- 
cerely admire you— 

LucitLta. Please—please— 

Raja. Listen to me. It will be worth your 
while. I could not undertake to send a letter 
to your children—but it would be very easy 
for me to have them carried off and brought 
to you here. 


Lucitia. (Starts and faces him.) What 
do you mean? 
Raja. I mean that, in less than a month, 


you may have your children in your arms, 
uninjured, unsuspecting, happy, if— 

Lucia. If? 

Raja. If—oh, in your own time, of your 
own free will—you will accept the homage 
it would be my privilege to offer you. 

Lucitta. That! 

Raja. You have the courage to die, dear 
lady—why not have the courage to live? 
Your son, if you gave me one, should be the 
prince of princes; my other sons should all 
bow down to him and serve him. For tho 
I hate the arrogance of Europe, I believe that 
from a blending of the flower of the East 
with the flower of the West, the man of the 
future—the Superman—may be born. 
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Lucitta. Is that all? Have you quite 
done? 
Raya. I beg you to answer. 


Lucitta. I can’t answer the greater part 
of what you have been saying, for I. have 
not heard it; at least I have not understood 
it. All I have heard is what the devil must 
have put in your mouth— 


Raja. Pooh! You don’t believe in old 
bugbears. 
Lucita. Perhaps not. But there is such 


a thing as a diabolical temptation, and you 
have stumbled upon the secret of it. 

Raja. (Eagerly.) Yes, yes—think of that. 
In three or four weeks you may have your 
little ones— 

LucitLta. (Rising and interrupting him 
vehemently.) Yes—but on what conditions? 
That I should desert my husband and my 
friend—should let them go alone to their 
death—should cower in some back room of 
this murderous house of yours, listening to 
the ticking of the clock, and thinking, “Now 
—now—the stroke has fallen”—stopping my 
ears so as not to hear the yells of your 
bloodthirsty savages—and yet, perhaps, hear- 
ing nothing else to my dying day. No, 
Prince !—you said something about not pass- 
ing through the shadow of death; but if I 
did this I should not pass through it, but 
live in it, and bring my children into it as 
well. What would be the good of having 
them in my arms if I could not look them 
in the face? (She passes to the billiard-room 





door.) 
Rajya. That is your answer? 
Lucitta. The only possible answer. (She 


enters the billiard-room and closes the door.) 


The Raja summons Watkins, who is a 
wireless operator, and, suspecting Cres- 
pin’s knowledge of telegraphy, instructs 
Watkins to send this trap message: “The 
lady has come to terms. She will enter 
his Highness’s household.” The Crespins 
and Traherne reenter, and Watkins opens 
the door to the wireless-room. The Raja 
eyes them closely, so that they have no 
opportunity to make any sign to each 
other. 


Raja. This, you see, is the apparatus. All 
ready, Watkins? (To the others.) Won't 
you sit down? (To Watkins.) You have 
the order for Tashkent? 

Watkins. (Producing paper.) Yes, your 
Ighness; but I haven’t cooled it. 

Raya. Oh, never mind; send it in clear. 
Even if some outsider does pick it up, I 
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dare say we can order three cases of cham- 
pagne without causing international compli- 


cations. (Watkins begins to  transmit— 
pauses.) 

Rajya. He’s waiting for the reply signal. 

CresPIN. May I take one of your excellent 
cigars, Raja? 

Raja. By all means. 


(Crespin lights a cigar.) 

Warkins. I’ve got them. (Proceeds to 
send the message: “The lady has come to 
terms,” etc.) 

CresPIn. (A moment after the transmis- 
sion has begun, says in a low voice to the 
Raja.) May we speak? 


Raja. Oh, yes—you won't be heard in 
Tashkent. 
CresPIn. (Holding out his cigaret case.) 


Have a cigaret, Traherne. 

TRAHERNE. Thanks. (He takes a cigaret. 
Crespin strikes a match and lights the cigaret, 
saying meanwhile: ) 

CresPIn. Let us smoke and drink, for to- 
morrow we—(Blows out the match. Silence 
until the transmission ends.) 


TRAHERNE. (70 Crespin.) What was the 
message ? 
CresPInN. It said that the lady had ac- 


cepted her—life on his terms. 

TRAHERNE. Oh! A trap for us. 

CresPIN. Yes, a put-up job. 

LuciLLa. You gave no sign, Antony. I 
think he must have been reassured. 


TRAHERNE. Evidently; or he wouldn't have 
left us here. 
CresPiIn. What to do now? 


TRAHERNE. Can we break open the door? 

CresPIn. No good. It would make a noise. 
We'd be interrupted, and then it would be 
all up. 

TRAHERNE. Well, then, the next step to 
try is to bribe Watkins. 

CresPIN. I don’t believe it’s a bit of good. 

TRAHERNE. Nor I. The fellow’s a thoro- 
paced scoundrel. But we might succeed, and 
if we don’t even try they'll suspect that we’re 
plotting something else. If we can convince 
them that we’re at our wit’s end, we’ve the 
better chance of taking them off their guard. 

LucILLa. Yes—you see that, Antony? 

CresPIN. Perhaps you're right. But, even 
if the damned scoundrel can be bought, what 
good is it if I can’t remember the wave- 
length and the call for Amil-Serai? 


Lucitta. You'll think of it all of a 
sudden. 

CresPin. Not if I keep racking my brains 
“for it. If I could get my mind off it, the 


damned thing might come back to me. 
TRAHERNE. 


All the more reason for ac- 
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tion. But, first, we must settle what mes- 
sage to send if we get the chance. 

Lucitta. (Sits at writing-table.) Dictate 
—I’ll write. 

TRAHERNE. What about this? “Major 
Crespin, wife, Traherne imprisoned, Rukh, 
Raja’s palace, lives in danger.” (Lucille 
writes on an envelope which she takes from 
the paper-case.) 


CresPIN. We want something more deh- 
nite. 

Lucitta. How would this do? “Death 
threatens to-morrow evening. Rescue 
urgent.” 

TRAHERNE. Excellent. 


(Lucilla finishes the massage and hands it 
to Crespin, who repeats it.) 

TRAHERNE. Now, how to get hold of Wat- 
kins? 

Watkins comes in and is appealed to by 
Dr. Traherne. 

TRAHERNE. You surely don't intend to 


stand by and see us murdered—three of your 
own people, and one of them a lady? 


WaTKINS. My own people, is it? And a 
lady—! 

Lucitta. A woman, then, Watkins. 

WatTkKINs. What has my own people ever 


done for me—or women, either—that I should 
lose a cushy job and risk my neck for the 
sake of the three of you? I wouldn't do it 
for all your bloomin’ England, I tell you 


straight. 

CresPin. It’s no good, Traherne. Come 
down to tin tacks. 

TRAHERNE. Only a sighting shot, Major 


It was just possible we might have misread 
our man. 

Watkins. You did if you took ’im for a 
V. G ’ero wot ’ud lay down his life for 
England, ’ome and beauty. The first thing 
England ever done for me was to ’ave me 
sent to a reformatory for pinching a silver 
rattle off a young haristocrat in a p’rambu- 
lator. That, and the likes of that, is wot 
I’ve got to thank England for. And w’y 
did I do it? Because my mother would ’ave 
bashed my face in if I’d come back empty- 
handed. That’s wot ’ome and beauty has 
meant for me. W’y should I care more for 
a woman being scragged than what I do for 
a man? 

TRAHERNE. Ah, yes, I quite see your point 
of view. But the question now is: What’ll 
you take to get us out of this? 

Watkins. Get you out of this! If you 
was to offer me millions, ’ow could I do that? 

TRAHERNE. By going into that room and 
sending this message through to the Amil- 
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Serai aerodrome. (Crespin hands Watkins 
the message. He reads it through and places 
it on the table.) 


Warkins. So that’s your game, is it? 
TRAHERNE. That, as you say, is the game. 
Watkins. You know what you're riskin’? 
TRAHERNE. What do you mean? 
Watkins. W’y, if the Guv’nor suspected 


as you’d got a word through to India, ten 
to one he’d wipe you off the slate like that 
(snapping his fingers) without waiting for 
to-morrow. 

CresPin. That makes no difference. We've 
got to face it. 

TRAHERNE. Come, now! On your own 
showing, Mr. Watkins, loyalty to your own 
master oughtn’t to stand in your way. I 
don’t suppose gratitude is one of your weak- 
nesses. 

Watkins. Gratitude! To ’im? What for? 
I’m not badly off here, to be sure, but it’s 
nothing to wot I does for ’im; and I ‘ate ’im 
for ‘is funny little ways. D’you think I don’t 
see that he’s always pulling my leg? 

TRAHERNE. Well, then, you won’t mind 
selling him. We've only to settle the price. 

WatkKINS. That’s all very fine, sir; but 
what price ’ave you gents to offer? 

TRAHERNE. Nothing down—no spot cash 
—that’s clear. You'll have to take our word 
for whatever bargain we come to. 


WartTKINsS. Your’ word! How do I 
know—? 
TRAHERNE. Oh, our written word. We'll 


give it to you in writing. 

Watkins. (After thinking a moment.) 
If I was to ’elp you out, there must be no 
more fairy-tales about any of you ’aving seen 
me in India. 

TRAHERNE. All right. We accept 
assurance that you were never there. 

Watkins. And see here, Dr. Traherne— 
you know very well I couldn’t stay here after 
I’d helped you to escape—leastways, if I 
stayed, it'd be in my grave. You'll ’ave to 
take me with you—and for that I can only 
have your word. Supposing you could get 
the message through, and the English was to 
come, no writing could bind you if you chose 
to leave me in the lurch. 

TRAHERNE. Quite true. I’m afraid you'll 
have to trust us for that. But I give you my 
word of honor that we would be as careful 
of your safety as if you were one of our- 
selves. I suppose you know that, strange as 
you may think it, there are people in the 
world who would rather die than break a 
solemn promise. 

CrespIn. Even to a hound like you, Wat- 


kins. 


your 
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WatkINs. I advise you to keep a civil 
tongue in yer ‘ead, Major. Don’t forget that 
I ‘ave you in the ’ollow of my ’and. 

TRAHERNE. True, Watkins; and the hol- 
low of your hand is a very disagreeable place 
to be in. That’s why we're willing to pay 
well to get out of it. Come, now, what shall 
we say? 

WATKINS. Well, what about a little first 
installment? You ain’t quite on your uppers, 
are you, now? You could come down with 
something, be it ever so humble? 

TRAHERNE. (Examining his pocketbook.) 
I have 300 rupees and five ten-pound notes. 
(Places the money on the table.) 

Watkins. And you, Major? 

CresPIN. Two hundred and fifty rupees. 
(Crosses and lays the notes on the table.) 
Oh, and some loose change. 


Watkins. (Nobly.) Oh, never mind the 
chicken-feed! And the lady? 
Lucitta. I gave my last rupee to your 


wife, Watkins. 

WATKINS. Well, that’s about £120 to go on 
with. 

TRAHERNE. (Placing his hand on the heap 
of notes.) There. That's your first install- 
ment. Now what about the balance? Shall 
we say £1,000 apiece? 

WatkINs. A thousand apiece! Three 
thousand pounds! You're joking, Dr. Tra- 
herne! Wot would £3,000 be to me in En- 
gland? W’y, I'd ’ave to take to valeting 
again. No, no, sir! If I’m to do this job, I 
must ‘ave enough to make a_ gentleman 
of me. 

(Crespin, Traherne and Lucilla burst out 
laughing.) 

WartkKINS. Well, you are the queerest lot 
I ever came across. Your lives is ’anging by 
a ‘air, and yet you can larf! 

Lucitta. (Hysterically.) It's your own 
fault, Watkins. Why will you be so funny? 
(Her laughter turns to tears and she buries 
her face in the end of the couch, shaken with 
sobs.) 

TRAHERNE. I’m afraid what 
beyond our means, Watkins. But I 
my bid—two thousand apiece. 

WATKINS. You'll ‘ave to double it again, 
sir, and a little more. You write me out an 
I. O. U. for fifteen thousand pounds, and Ill 
see wot can be done. 


you ask is 
double 





CrespIn. Well, you are the most consum- 
mate 
Watkins. If your lives ain’t worth five 


thousand apiece to you, there’s nothing doing. 
For my place here is worth fifteen thousand 
to me, and there’s all the risk, too— I’m not 
charging you nothing for that. 
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TRAHERNE. We appreciate your generos- 
ity, Watkins. Fifteen thousand it is! 

Watkins. Nowyou're talking. (Traherne 
rapidly writes and signs the I. O. U. and 
hands it to Watkins.) That's right, sir; but 
the Major must sign it too. 

CresPIn. (Crosses to the table, on which 
Watkins places the paper, writes, throws 
down the pen.) There you are, damn you! 

TRAHERNE. Now get to work quick, and 
call up Amil-Serai. 

WatTKINS Right you are, sir. (Picks up 
the envelope and begins, in a leisurely way, 
unlocking the center door.) 

CresPIN. Isn’t there some special call you 
must send out to get Amil-Serai? 

Watkins. Oh, yes, sir, I know it. (Takes 
his seat at the instrument, with his back to 
the snuggery and begins to work it.) 

CrespPin. (Whispers.) That's not a ser- 
vice call. (A pause.) 

Watkins. Right! 
the message. 

CresPin. (As Watkins works the key, 
Crespin spells out:) “The—white—goats— 
are—ready—for—” (To Traherne.) No, 
but the black sheep is! Come on! (Crespin 
tiptoes up toward Watkins, followed by Tra- 
herne. As he passes the upper end of the 
sofa Crespin picks up Lucilla’s scarf and 
hands it to Traherne, meantime producing 
his own handkerchief. Lucilla rises, her hand 
pressed to her mouth. The men steal up close 
behind Watkins. Suddenly Traherne jams 
the gag in Watkin’s mouth and ties the ends 
of the scarf. Watkins attempts to cry, but 
it trails off into a gurgle. Crespin meantime 
grips Watkins’ arms behind, and ties the 
wrists with his handkerchief. Traherne makes 
fast the gag, and the two lift him, struggling, 
and carry him towards the window. Wat- 
kins’ head falls back; his terror-stricken eyes 
can be seen over the swathing gag. They 
rest him for a moment on the balustrade.) 

TRAHERNE. Must we—? 

CresPIN. Nothing else for it—one, two, 
three! (They heave him over; Lucilla, who 
has been watching, petrified, gives a gasping 
cry.) 


Got them, sir. Now 


Major Crespin rushes to the instrument 
and has succeeded in sending a call for 
help when the Raja enters, whips out a 
revolver and shoots him. The curtain 
falls. In the final act the execution of 
Lucilla and Traherne is ordered. Tra- 
herne asks the Raja what devilish pleasure 
he finds in putting them to death. The 
Raja replies: 
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Rajya. Pleasure? The pleasure of a 
double vengeance. Vengeance for to-day— 
my brothers—and vengeance for centuries of 
subjection and insult. Do you know what 
brought you here? It was my will, my crav- 
ing for revenge, that drew you here by a 
subtle, irresistible magnetism. My will is my 
religion—my god. And by that god I have 
sworn that you shall not escape me. (Yells 
from the crowd outside.) Ah, they are 
bringing Mrs. Crespin. (The priest unbolts 
the door, right, and Lucilla is carried in.) 

Raja. I apologize, madam, for the man- 
ners of my people. Their fanaticism is be- 
yond my control. (He says a word to the 
bearers, who release Lucilla. Traherne gives 
her his hand, and she steps from the chair, 
which the bearers remove, right.) 

TRAHERNE. How long have we left? 

Raja. Till the sun’s rim touches the crest 
of the mountain. A blast of our great moun- 
tain horn will announce the appointed hour, 
and you will be lead out to the sacred en- 
closure. You saw the colossal image of the 
Goddess out yonder? (He points to the 
back. They look at each other in silence.) 


TRAHERNE. Will you grant one last re- 
quest ? 
Raja. By all means, if it is in my power. 


In spite of your inconsiderate action of yes- 
terday— 

TRAHERNE. Inconsiderate? 

Raja. Watkins, you know—poor Watkins 
is a great loss to me. But a la guerre, comme 
ala guerre! I bear no malice for a fair act 
of war. I am anxious to show you every 
consideration. 

TRAHERNE. Then you will leave us alone 
for the time that remains to us? 

Raja. Why, by all means. And, oh, by 
the way, you need have no fear of the—cere- 
mony—being protracted. It will be brief 
and—I trust—painless. The High Church 
Party are not incapable of cruelty; but I have 
resolutely set my face against it. (Lucilla 
has meanwhile stood stonily gazing straight 
in front of her. The Raja reflects for a 
moment, and then goes up to her.) - Before 
I go, madam, may I remind you of my offer 
of yesterday? It is not yet too late. (Lucilla 
takes no notice.) Is it just to your children 
to refuse? (She looks at him stonily, saying 
nothing. After-a pause.) Immovable? So 
be it! (He turns to go. At this moment a 
great yell of triumphant hatred goes up from 
the populace.) Your husband’s body, madam. 
They are laying it at the feet of the Goddess. 

Lucitta. You promised me— 

Raja. That it should be burnt. I will 
keep my promise. But you see I had three 
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brothers—a head for a head. (He goes into 
the inner chamber, encircled by his priests. 
Only the guard at the door, right, remains, 
half hidden by the door jamb. Lucilla and 
Traherne are left alone. Lucilla sinks down 
on the broad base of the foremost pillar.) 


Lucitta. So this is the end! 

TRAHERNE. What offer did the devil make 
you? 

Lucitta. Oh, I didn’t mean to tell you, 


but I may as well. He is an ingenious tor- 
mentor. He offered to let me live, and to 
kidnap my children and bring them here to 
me—you know on what terms. 

TRAHERNE. To bring the children here? 

LuciLLta. He said in a month I might have 
them in my arms. Think of it? Ronny and 
Iris in my arms! 

TRAHERNE. (Jn a low and unsteady voice.) 
Are you sure you did right to refuse? 

LucitLtA. Do you mean—? 

TRAHERNE. (Louder and almost harshly.) 
Are you sure it is not wrong to refuse? 

LucittA. Oh, how can you—? Right? 
Wrong? What are right and wrong to me 
now? If I could see my children again, 
would any scruple of “right” or “wrong” 
make me shrink from anything that was 
possible? But this is utterly, utterly im- 
possible. , 


In the end the woman is resolved to 
save Traherne, whom she loves. She pro- 
poses to the Raja: 


Lucia. Let him go, send him back to 
India unharmed, and—it shall be as you wish. 

Rajya. Soho! You will do for your lover 
—to save him a little additional pain—what 
you would not do to have your children re- 
stored to you? Suppose I agree—would he 
accept this sacrifice? 

Lucitta. No, no, he wouldn’t—but he 
must have no choice. That is part of the 
bargain. Send him—bound hand and foot, 
if need be—down to Kashmir, and put him 
over the frontier— 

Rajya. You don’t care what he thinks of 
you? 

Lucrtta. He will know what to think. 

Raya. And I, too, madam, know what 
to think. (Kneeling with one knee on the 
throne, he seizes her by the shoulders and 
turns her face towards him.) Come, look 
me in the eyes and tell me that you honestly 
intend to fulfil your bargain! (Her head 


droops.) I knew it! You are playing with 
me! But the confiding barbarian is not. so 
simple as you imagine. No woman has ever 
tried to fool me that has not repented it. 
You think, when you have to pay up, you 
will fob me with your dead body. Let me 
tell you I have no use for you dead—I want 
you with all the blood in your veins, with all? 
the pride in that damned sly brain of yours. 
I want to make my plaything of your beauty, 
my mockery of your pride. I want to strip 
off the delicate English lady, and come down 
to the elemental woman, the handmaid and 
the instrument of man. (Changing his tone.) 
Come, now, I'll make you a plain offer. I 
will put Dr. Traherne over the frontier and, 
as they set him free, my people shall hand 
him a letter written by you at my dictation. 
You wil! tell him that you have determined 
to accept my protection and make this your 
home. Consequently, you wish to have your 
children conveyed to you here— 

Lucitta. Never—never—never! I will 
make no bargain that involves my children. 

Raya. You see! You will give me no 
hostages for the fulfilment of your bond. 
But a pledge of your good faith I must have. 
For without a pledge, madam, I don’t believe 
in it one little bit. 

Lucitta. What pledge? 

Rajya. Only one is left—Dr. Traherne 
himself. I may—tho it will strain my power 
to the uttermost—save his life, while keeping 
him in prison. Then, when you have fulfilled 
your bond—fulfilled it to the uttermost, mark 
you—when you have born me a child—I will 
let him go free. But the moment you at- 
tempt to evade your pledge, by death or by 
escape, I will hand him over to the priests to 
work their will with; and I will put no re- 
straints upon their savage instincts. (Pause.) 
Choose; my dear lady, choose! 

(The subdued murmur of the crowd below, 
which has been faintly audible during the 
foregoing scene, and in the silence is heard.a 
faint, but rapidly increasing, whirr and throb. 
Lucilla, who has been crouching on the steps 
of the throne, looks uf slowly, hope dawning 
in her face. For a few seconds she says 
nothing, waiting to assure herself that she 
can believe her ears. Then she says in a 
low voice, with a sort of a sob of relief:) 

Lucitta. Aeroplanes! (She springs up 
with a shriek.) The aeroplanes! Basil! 
Basil! The aeroplanes! 


And they are saved. 


SFT 
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THE PASSING OF A GREAT TENOR 


T the moment of going to press, a 
A cable from Italy announces the 

sudden death in Naples of Enrico 
Caruso, following an attack of influenza, 
complicated with pleurisy. Of his last ap- 
pearance on Christmas Eve at the Metro- 
politan Opera House in New York, the 
Musical Courier said: 

“Caruso, after declining a Wednesday 
*L’Elisir d’Amore’ on account of intercos- 
tal rheumatism, was able to sing a splen- 
did Eleazar on Friday, altho it was plain 
he was not feeling his best and had the 
pain in his side, which turned out later 
to be pleurisy.” His trouble had been 
falsely diagnosed at the time as “inter- 
costal rheumatism,” hence the allusion to 
that disease. 

On May 28 he sailed with his family for 
Italy aboard the S.S. Presidente Wilson, 
with the intention of resting at Sorrento 
for a while and then going to his villa on 
the hills above Florence until it was time 
to return to America for next season. 

Enrico Caruso was born at Naples on 
February 25, 1872, being in his fiftieth 
year at the time of his death. His parents, 


says Pierre V. R. Key, in the best biog-. 


raphy of him available, were not of pea- 
sant stock. 

Caruso’s first singing was done as a boy 
contralto in one of Naples’ churches. 
When he was sixteen his mother died and 
the boy was so shocked that it was some 
time before he resumed singing. Soon his 
voice began to change, and his wise choir- 
master advised him to give up singing en- 
tirely for a while. In 1897 the famous 
singing master Vincenzo Lombardi, at 
Salerno, offered him the tenor rdle in 
“T Puritani.” Caruso hesitated to accept, 
saying that his voice was not “long” 
enough (i. e., that it lacked the extreme 
high notes called for in the role), but 
Lombardi, according to Mr. Key, replied to 
him: “If you accept for the money we can 
afford to pay, I will make the voice ‘long- 
er,’ because you do not yet know how to 
sing.” 

In the summer of 1900 Caruso sang at 
Covent Garden in London for the first 
time, making his début as Des Grieux in 
Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut,” and the pub- 
lic went wild over the beauty of his voice. 


His success there gained him the long 
awaited call to Italy’s greatest opera house, 
La Scala, Milan, then directed by Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza and Arturo Toscanini. The 
season (1900-1901) was to open with 
“Siegfried” and Caruso was to début in 
“Bohéme” at the second performance; but 
fate favored him. It was impossible to 
prepare “Siegfried” in time, so Caruso 
opened the season and his triumph then 
established him for all time. 

Then followed an engagement at Monte 
Carlo with Melba, and appearances in 
cities all over the continent and in South 
America. Negotiations had been going on 
for some time to bring him to America. 
Finally Maurice Grau, then director of the 
Metropolitan, arranged a contract for him, 
but before he could come over Grau died. 
Heinrich Conried, his successor, took over 
the.contract. On November 23, 1903, Ca- 
ruso appeared for the first time in the 
United States, singing the Duke in “Rigo- 
letto” at the Metropolitan. His career since 
then is too well known to require detailed 
notice. He has been the leading tenor at 
the Metropolitan ever since, singing al- 
most every summer at Covent Garden, 
London, and appearing often in European 
cities, in South America, and, in recent 
years, in Cuba and Mexico. 

In New York he lived for years at the 
Hotel Knickerbocker, and when that hos- 
telry was closed for conversion into an 
office building he took up his residence at 
the Hotel Vanderbilt. Except when the 
war prevented him from crossing the 
ocean, his summers were spent at his beau- 
tiful villa called Bellosguardo (Fairview), 
at Lastra-Signa, a village in the hills near 
Florence. Besides his wife and baby, he is 
survived by two sons of a former union, 
one of whom is a student at the Culver 
Military Academy, and by a half-brother, 
said to be the sole member left of a family 
of twenty-two children born to his and 
Enrico’s parents. 

In the course of his long career of near- 
ly twenty-seven years Caruso had sung a 
tremendous number of réles. Besides prac- 
tically all the lyric rdles of the standard 
Italian repertory and a large number of 
dramatic réles as well, he sang several 
French roles in well-known works. 
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AN ITALIAN REBEL PAYS HOMAGE 
TO CHRIST 


HE literary sensation of the day in 

Italy is Giovanni Papini’s “Storia 

di Cristo” (published in Florence 
by the firm of Vallechi). It adds one 
more to the confessions of celebrated 
writers who have started as heretics and 
ended as religious believers. The spiritual 
history of Papini can best be described in 
terms of rebellion. He has been called a 
philosophical prestidigitator, a fickle fu- 
turist, a precocious pragmatist. In “The 
Twilight of the Philosophers” he as- 
sailed modern philosophers, from Kant to 
Nietzsche. In “Stroncature” he “hacks 
away” at modern authors. He is only 40 
years old, but he has been publishing 
books for 20 years, and they have all been 
inspired by a spirit of icono- 
clasm. 

The life-search of Papini has 
been for a doctrine that would 
satisfy him. He said long ago 
that what he craved above all 
else was “a crumb of certitude.” 
Until now he has not found it. 
The climax of his spiritual un- 
rest was reached at the time 
of the World War. He seems 
to have suffered a kind of 
“intellectual shell-shock.” Tired 
to death of the chaos precipi- 
tated by human passions, de- 
spairing of the human future, 
he fled to the hills, to the water- 
shed between Arno and Tiber, 
to live among the peasants. He 
was struck, as never before, by 
their natural good breeding and 
simple virtue, and found that, 
to them, his spiritual torments 
were meaningless. They went 
to Mass, and were christened, 
married and buried according to 
the rites of the Holy Church. 
They had a religion in which 
they sincerely believed. He be- 
gan of an evening to read them 
stories from the New Testa- 
ment, and was impressed, as he 


read, by the power and truth of it all. He 
determined then and there to write his 
own version of the life of Christ. 

The result was a “conversion” as dra- 
matic as that of Leo Tolstoy. Italy’s 
chief heretic repented. In attempting to 
convey the effect of Papini’s new book on 
Italian readers, an American interpreter, 
Isaac Goldberg, of the Boston Transcript, 
compares Papini, in his earlier moods, 
with Henry L. Mencken, and goes on to 
say: “Picture Frank Harris falling in love 
with the English Government, or Bill 
Haywood hitting the trail to straight Re- 
publicanism, and the similar mental state 
of Papini’s readers may be suggested. 
Papini, once the would-be originator of a 





HE CALLS US BACK TO THE ANCIENT GOSPEL 
Giovanni Papini, once the would-be originator of a Mephistophe- 
lean philosophy of negation, tells us now that his highest ambition 
is to be a subject and soldier of Christ. 
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Mephistophelean philosophy of negation, 
now turns his back upon that past and 
embraces the light that is love and truth.” 

The “Storia di Cristo” consists of 129 
chapters, and is written in the form of a 
novel. It moves fast, and is distinguished 
throughout by vivid phraseology, poetic 
eloquence and pious symbolism. Analogy 
runs rife from the opening words, “Jesus 
was born in a stable.” Many of Papini’s 
sentences, Mr. Goldberg notes, are like 
the announcement of a theme by the solo 
instrument of a band, whereupon the suc- 
ceeding paragraphs take up the theme and 
orchestrate it. The opening words of the 
book proper are thus followed by more 
than fifty lines in amplification of ideas 
suggested by the word “stable” and cul- 
minating in a miniature homily: “Not by 
accident was Jesus born in a stable. Is 
not the world itself a vast stable. .. .?” 
And he follows the analogy up with some- 
thing that closely resembles what. might 
be termed pious scatology. 

Papini has always prided himself on his 
“masculine” attitude toward life. His 
new book is essentially masculine. A 
father himself, he declares that “only 
the love of the Father for the Son is 
the perfect love—the pure, disinterested 
love. . . . The Father is a terrestrial God 
for the Son and the Son is almost a God 
to the Father... .” In this connection, 
Papini pays tribute to the parable of the 
Prodigal Son. He writes a chapter on 
“Bambini” (Little Ones) which is noth- 
ing less than a hymn to the parental love 
for children. 

All of Papini’s characteristic moods are 
here, but all are strangely transformed 
and spiritualized. The Christ that he pre- 
sented in an earlier book as coming with 
a sword is now a genuine Prince of Peace. 
We are shown Christ as the greatest of 
all revolutionaries. His revolution is for 
the poor as well as the rich. Papini revels 
in the denunciatory utterances af Jesus, 
and sees in Him a destroyer of dgnven- 
tions. He is an Anti-Moses, an Anti- 
Circe, an Anti-Satan, all of which things 
Papini has lately become. He is “the 
Divine Paradoxer.” He sets “the Nay of 
sanctity” against “the deluding Yeas of 
the world.” 
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The world of to-day, as Papini sees it, 
worships the holy trinity of Wotan, Mam- 
mon and Priapus: “Force, which has as 
its symbol the Sword and as its temple the 
Barracks; Wealth, which has as its sym- 
bol Gold and as its temple the Exchange ; 
the Flesh, which has as its symbol the 
Phallus and as its temple the Brothel.” 
The world of to-morrow, according to 
Papini, must stake its faith on the three 
principles of brotherly love, non-resistance 
to violence and contempt of riches, and 
must give unconditional allegiance to 
Christ. 

A characteristic Italian touch is given 
to the book in a passage in which Papini 
takes peculiar pride in the medieval elec- 
tion of Christ as the King of Florence: 


“This book is written . . . by a Florentine, 
that is, one who comes from that nation 
which, alone among them all, chose Christ 
as its own King. The idea originally oc- 
curred to Girolamo Savonarola in 1495, but 
could not be carried out. It was taken up 
again ... in 1527 and approved by a great 
majority. On the great door of the Palazzo 
Vecchio, which opens between the David of 
Buonarroti and the Hercules of Bandinelli, 
there was immured a tablet of marble with 
these words: ’ 


JESUS CHRISTUS REX FLORENTINI POPULIS P 
DECRETO ELECTUS 

“This inscription, altho changed by Cosimo, 
is always there; that decree was never for- 
mally abrogated ... and the writer of this 
work is proud to declare himself, even to- 
day, after four hundred years of usurpation, 
a subject and a soldier of Christ.” 


The story closes with an impassioned 
appeal to Christ to manifest Himself once 
more, if only for a moment: 


“We pray to Thee, O Christ, we, the rene- 
gades, the guilty ones, men born out of their 
time, we who still remember Thee and strug- 
gle to live with Thee, but always too far 
from Thee: we, we the last ones, without any 
other hope turning back from the abysses 
and from the earth’s ends, we pray Thee 
to come once more among the men who mur- 
dered Thee, who have not ceased murdering 
Thee, and give again to us, assassins stalking 
in the dark, the light of the true life. 

“Never as to-day has thy message been 
necessary, and never as to-day has it been 
forgotten or despised. The kingdom of 
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Satan has reached its full maturity and the 
salvation of all who go about gropingly can- 
not be but in thy Kingdom. 

“If Thou comest not to awaken the sleepers 
lying in the smelling mire of our hell, it wil] 
mean that in thy judgment our punishment is 
still too short and too light for our betrayal. 
And may thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven. 

“But we, the last ones, await Thee: we 
shall await Thee every day in spite of our 
unworthiness and in the face of all impossi- 
bilities. And all the love we shall be able to 
press out of our devastated hearts shall be 
for Thee, O Crucified, who wert tortured for 
love of us and who now torturest us with all 
the power of thy implacable love.” 


So closes this startling book. “One may 
deny it,” Mr. Goldberg comments, “the 
qualities that it most seeks; one may even 
let it pass unnoticed and with perfect 
justice. But its position as an amazing 
psychological symptom of the times is 
undoubted.” He continues: 


“Label it dull in half its pages, and you 
will be not far from right; call it unbeliev- 
ably naive in many a spot, as in the interpre- 
tation of some of the miracles; say that it is 
unnecessarily repetitious; allow that it maun- 
ders time and again. Say all this and more, 
and justly; yet behind the book lies so strong 
a personality that it is enough to vitalize the 
work as a whole. It may not be religion, 
but it is literature. Its ethics may be re- 
jected even by persons calling themselves 
enlightened Christians, but it is art. Papini’s 
book will not make converts; it explains 
one; if Italian unbelievers are anything like 
the United States species (and it is to these 
that the book is primarily addressed) it will 
not accomplish anything beyond a certain 
success of sensation, so to speak.” 


A reviewer in the London Times Liter- 
ary Supplement finds in the “Storia di 
Cristo” the spirit of Dostoevsky and of 
Dean Inge: 


“There is something about it which recalls 
Dostoevsky’s story in “The Brothers Kara- 
mazov,’ where Christ suddenly appeared in 
the streets of Seville the day after a tre- 
mendous Auto da Fe to ‘the greater glory 
of God’; and almost like Dostoevsky, Pa- 
pini asks what greater miracles could be 
imagined than the words of the three temp- 
tations of the devil, the Sermon on the 
Mount, or the Lord’s Prayer. It is unlikely 
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that he has read Dean Inge’s essay, “The 
Indictment of Christianity,’ and yet his sum- 
ming up of Christ's teaching is very much 
the same as the Dean's. 

“It is easy to be critical, but the book is a 
live thing; and those who know the shouts 
of ribald laughter which are apt to greet a 
man in modern Italy who dares to speak the 
truth and do right, tho it be to his own 
hindrance, will realize the moral courage it 
required to risk being called a ‘minchione.’ 
Papini, the scoffer, was consumed with a 
burning desire to present Christ again to 
his world as a real live Being, and he has 
done it.” 


The “Storia di Cristo” was submitted 
unofficially, it seems, to competent church- 
men for preliminary revision. Even the 
exacting critics of the Civilté Cattolica, 
the well-known Jesuit organ in Rome, are 
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friendly in their comment. And yet “to 
the orthodox and trained taste,” says 
Albert R. Bandini in the New York, 


Catholic World, “Papini’s book might not 
be altogether satisfactory.” The same 
writer proceeds: 


“The mildest form of condemnation on the 
part of the Church is to say that an author's 
writings ‘sapiunt heresim,’ they smack of 
heresy, as it were. Not that Papini’s book 
has such a bitter taste, but one feels some- 
thing peculiar about it, as if some accus- 
tomed condiment was missing. I do not 
mean the ‘unction’ which one might or might 
not think desirable in this kind of book; 
because the virility and the genuine fervor 
of the story more than makes up for that, 
but certain correlations of the Christ with 
the general plan of revealed religion are in- 
sufficiently stated, even certain personages 
traditionally occupying a large space within 
the circle of Jesus’ life are given little atten- 
tion. For instance, St. Joseph is not even 
mentioned, and the Blessed Virgin only in 
a couple of instances. . . . We might also say 
that Papini insists principally on the human 
side of Christ, tho, of course, he does 
proclaim His Divinity; he does not ignore 
the theological value of Christ as the Re- 
deemer. ... 

“The greatest praise to be given to this 
book is, I believe, that in closing it a reader 
will not simply say: What a wonderful writer 
this Papini is—but he will feel in his soul 
the spell of Christ’s personality, he will feel 
himself drawn back to Him across the deso- 
late ravines of the world.” 
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INGERSOLL AFTER TWENTY YEARS 


HE dedication of. Robert. G.- Inger- 
Zz soll’s birthplace in Dresden,, New 

York, as a public museum in-his 
honor follows his death by.a month over 
twenty-two years and is just the merest 
beginning, his granddaughter announces, 
of a big national celebration planned for 
the hundredth anniversary of his birth in 
1933. It is clear that the influence of this 
powerful figure, both for good and for 
ill, is far from spent. He is celebrated 
at the present time not only in a. new 
twelve-volume “Dresden Edition” of his 
works and in “Fifty Great Selections” 
from his writings, lately published in New 
York by C. P. Farrell, but also in a biog- 
raphy by Charles T. Gorham which bears 
the imprint of Watts & Company, London. 
‘ The controversial storms in which his 
life was spent are heard now only as faint 
reverberations. The spirit of our time is 
undoubtedly much more tolerant, in re- 
ligious matters, than that in which he 
lived. We find on the General Commit- 
tee in charge of the dedication ceremonies 
at Dresden, Albert J. Beveridge, Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman: Catt, former Governor 
Dix of New York State, Thomas A. Edi- 
son, Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske, Adolph 
Lewisohn, John H. Patterson and Au- 


gustus Thomas; and the Agnostic Truth 
Seeker, of New York, has recently printed 
for. the first time a letter from Andrew 
Carnegie to Ingersoll’s widow paying 
tribute to her late husband as “one of the 
great characters of modern times and the 
greatest of orators.” The statements of 
Charles T. Gorham, in his new biography, 
that Colonel Ingersoll was “a man of 
genius” and “did more to destroy super- 
stition than any other man who ever 


‘lived, excepting perhaps Voltaire,” will 


not be resented. 
So much has been written by able writ- 
ers for and against Ingersoll that it might 


seem fruitless to look for anything fresh 


or. distinctive in comment evoked at the 
present time. It happens, however, that 
a new note is struck in an article (evi- 
dently written by Van Wyck Brooks) in 
the radical New York Freeman. Mr. 
Brooks is impressed by the fact that the 
great Freethinker, in spite of his influence, 
has not emancipated American thotght 
in any real sense, and asks: Is it perhaps 
because he was not really a Freethinker? 
“Ingersoll,” he asserts, “seems to-day to 
fit as cosily into the orthodox American 
scheme as any of the other worthies of 
his time, Beecher, for example, or Bar- 

num. One might easi- 








INGERSOLL’S BIRTHPLACE 


The parsonage in Dresden, New York, in which Robert G. Ingersoll was 
born in 1833, has been lately dedicated as a public museum in his honor. 





ly confuse him with 
Beecher.” 

In looking over the 
“Fifty Great Selec- 
tions” from Ingersoll 
lately published, Mr. 
Brooks finds all the 
stock themes of the 
Freethinkers: What 
Infidels Have Done, 
Bruno, The Founda- 
tions of Faith, The 
Church in the Time 
af Voltaire. What he 
does not find is a per- 
sonal style, a critical 
view of life, a detach- 
ment from every - day 
preoccupations —in 
short, all that charac- 
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terizes free thinking, as distin- 
guished from professional Free 
Thought. “Substitute a few 
words (surprizingly few), 
change the titles, and you could 
imagine you were reading a 
quite ordinary collection of Uni- 
tarian sermons. The impetus 
is not intellectual but emotional, 
and the attitudes are those not 
of an individual but of the 
evangelical preacher as a type, 
of the lawyer as a type, of the 
husband and father as a type, 
and always of the typical orator. 
The ‘silver tongue’ carries you 
along, but it is a sort of generic 
silver tongue: one has heard 
others like it. It does not speak 
to the individual, because it does 
not proceed from an individual. 
And so it cannot, in the strict 
sense, stimulate one to think, 
either freely or otherwise.” 

There is only one way to make 
people think, according to Mr. 
3rooks, and that is to arouse 
them as individuals. Ingersoll, 
in this interpretation, had his 
queer, unorthodox streak—he 
had got his Calvinism turned 
inside out and attributed orig- 
inal sin to the priests instead 
of to the people—but otherwise 
he seems to have been just an uncommonly 
vigorous, honest, kind - hearted, liberal- 
minded, intelligent and opinionated every- 
day citizen. His ways were the folk- 
ways; and, this being so, he could not 
arouse the individual because “in the very 
moment when he was venting his one 
heresy, he was venting all the other 
orthodoxies and putting the intellect to 
sleep in the act of challenging it.” The 
argument proceeds: 


“If he turned his back on the church, it 
was only to accept the Republican party as 
a religion; in his ‘Indianapolis Speech’ he 
anathematizes the Democrats with all the 
fury of a medieval pope. Similarly, the anti- 
militarist implications of his gospel grew 
very dim in his mind when the presence of 
fellow veterans and the opportunity for a 











THE INGERSOLL STATUE IN PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
This monument, the work of Fritz Triebel, was unveiled in 1911 
and paid for by donations from every State of the Union. 


meteoric flight, as people used to Say, re- 
minded him of the ‘grand, wild music of 
war. Did he stimulate thought in regard 
to the national life? ‘We have covered this 


- nation,’ he says of his party, ‘with wealth, 


with glory, and. with liberty. ... We have 
the first- free government that ever existed.’ 
Did he stimulate thought in regard to do- 
mestic life? ‘I hold in utter contempt,). he 
says, ‘the opinions of those long-haired men 
and short-haired women who denounce - the 
institution of marriage.’ In short, as we 
can see, Ingersoll was thoroly ‘sound.’ There 
is no reason at all why a citizen should not 
regard his age ard his country. and the in- 
stitutions of his age and country as ap- 
proaching very closely the perfection of the 
ideal. Only, to do so, and to express one’s 
satisfaction in flights of oratory, is not to 
make people think. Ingersoll’s atheism was 
bound up, just like the ecclesiasticism it 
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attacked, with all the normal prepossessions 
of the herd.” 


It is for this reason, Mr. Brooks tells 
us, that Robert Ingersoll, while continually 
talking of “intellectual development,” can 
hardly be said to have promoted it. He 
preached the common man’s “right” to a 
free mind in speculative matters, ignoring 
the fact that no one in modern society is 
effectively able to deny it. 

The culmination of the argument is that 
it is’ vain to “reason” with people about 
their beliefs and to present them with 
“evidence.” Unless we are able to give 
them a new and more vital interest to 
take the place of the one we want to sup- 
plant, they will revert to type’and to 
custom five minutes after the new argu- 
ment ceases to influence them, or lapse 
into a sullen passivity that lacks even the 
leaven of a vigorous superstition. “Merely 
to disbelieve,” Mr. Brooks contends, “is 
no more essentially critical than uncritical 


belief.” He adds: 
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“One can see, perhaps, in the effect he had 
on Mark Twain, how Ingersoll’s preaching 
actually worked out. Mark Twain, like many 
of the Americans of his generation a thoro- 
going skeptic as regards the dogmas of 
evangelical Protestantism, made a pretense 
of accepting them in order to please his wife. 
Naturally, therefore, he found that Inger- 
soll’s books ‘contented and satisfied’ him, as 
he said, ‘to a miracle.’ Did they in any way 
contribute to liberate him? They merely 
served as an escape-valve for the hatred he 
had stored up in himself against these be- 
liefs; they never. suggested to him the desira- 
bility of making his own escape. In this 
must have lain the secret of Ingersoll’s gen- 
eral. influence and popularity: like Mark 
Twain’s humor, in another way, this atheism, 
by affording an outlet for the repressions of 
the American environment, helped the in- 
dividual to live at peace with it. But by 
doing so, far from giving him the courage 
of his individuality, it enabled him to evade 
the responsibility of being himself; which 
only goes to show how a good custom can 
corrupt the world. Free Thought as an ob- 
stacle to free thinking! What would Vol- 
taire have said if he had foreseen that?” 


THE GOSPEL OF INTERNATIONALISM 
AS NORMAN ANGELL PREACHES IT 


the Great War, a book published 

in England by Norman Angell pro- 
voked one of the most interesting contro- 
versies of this generation. It was entitled 
“The Great Illusion,” and it assailed mili- 
tarism in a new and memorable way. The 
thesis of the book was briefly that the 
increasing interdependence and delicacy 
of the modern credit system was rendering 
wealth intangible, so far as military con- 
quest is concerned. War, according to 
Norman Angell’s argument, was a com- 
mercial and economic futility for the rea- 
son that on the morrow of conquest an 
invader would find that he could achieve 
nothing by his conquest. The notion that 
a country’s wealth could in any way be 
affected by military power was declared 
boldly to be based upon a pure illusion; 
and the position was taken that if the 
illusion could but be made manifest in 


YOUR years before the outbreak of 


general European opinion, the whole 
framework of the motives underlying ag- 
gressive military policy would collapse. 
Then came the War, with its bloody 
years and disillusionizing aftermath. The 
world to-day is in economic travail and 
spiritual misery. The ideals for which at 
the beginning of the War men were ready 
to die are in large part forgotten and vio- 
lated. The conquered are in the mire and 
the conquerors are staggering under heavy 
burdens through a period of industrial 
depression. Mr. Angell has a right to say, 
and he does say: “I told you so.” His 
new book, “The Fruits of Victory,” pub- 
lished in America by the Century Com- 
searching diagnosis of the 
from which we are all 


pany, is a 
post-war disease 
suffering. 

This book has a message for America, 
no less than for Europe. Mr. Angell 
warns us against the delusion that America 
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can evade the results of the War. He 
criticizes the idea that Americans are 
somehow different from other people and 
therefore able to avoid the pitfalls into 
which Europeans have fallen. He shows 
how the policies of European nations—the 
motives, for instance, which push Great 
Britain still to struggle for the retention 
of predominant power at sea— 
are bound to shape American 
politics and to determine the 
amount of American taxation. 
What he calls “biological pres- 
sure” is certain, in some circum- 
stances, to raise for America 
questions of immigration, of re- 
lations with foreign countries, 
of defense, which American 
statesmanship will have to take 
into account in the form of defi- 
nite legislation that will go on 
to American statute books. The 
general problem of the recon- 
struction of Europe “happens to 
bear not merely on the expan- 
sion of American trade, the 
creation of new markets, that is, 
and on the recovery of Amer- 
ican debts, but upon the preser- 
vation of markets for cotton, wheat, meat 
and other products, to which large Amer- 
ican communities have in the past looked, 
and do still look, for their prosperity and 
even for their solvency.” 

America is as vitally interested as any 
other nation in the problems raised by the 
War and in something deeper. Underly- 
ing all the confusions of the present day 
are the questions: What is the real cause 
of war? Is there any hope for disarma- 
ment? Must the nations continue to clash 
in fratricidal strife? Mr. Angell endeav- 
ors, in “The Fruits of Victory,” to answer 
all these questions. 

His stress is on the growth of a larger 
understanding and not on the machinery 
created to promote international friend- 
ship. He hardly mentions the League of 
Nations. The work of preparing for in- 
ternational peace must be, he suggests, 
for the present one of popular education. 

It is often argued that the root cause of 
war is economic. Socialists, especially, 


of militarism. 
Labor Party, and expects to be elected to Parliament. 


lay the blame on the capitalist organiza- 
tion of society, if not on the conscious 
machinations of capitalists. Mr. Angell 
disagrees. He writes: 


“Examine for a moment the economic man- 
ifestation of international hostilities. There 
has just begun in the United States a clam- 
orous campaign for the denunciation of the 





HE CALLS WAR “THE GREAT ILLUSION” 
Norman Angell, whose real name is Ralph Lane, is fighting now, 
as he was ten years ago, against what he thinks are the fallacies 


He has lately thrown in his lot with the English 


Panama Treaty which places British ships 
on an equality with American. American 
ships must be exempt from the tolls. ‘Don’t 
we own the Canal?’ ask the leaders of this 
campaign. There is a widespread response 
to it. But of the millions of Americans who 
will become perhaps passionately angry over 
that matter and extremely anti-British, how 
many have any shares in any ships that can 
possibly benefit by the denunciation of the 
Treaty? Not one in a thousand. It is not 
an cconomic motive operating at all. 
“Capitalism—the management of modern 
industry by a small economic autocracy of 
owners of private capital—has certainly a 
part in the conflicts that produce war. But 
that part does not arise from the direct in- 
terest that the capitalists of one nation as a 
whole have in the destruction of the trade 
or industry of another. Such a conclusion 
ignores the most elementary facts in the 
modern organization of industry. And it is 
certainly not true to say that British capi- 
talists, as a distinct group, were more dis- 
posed than the public as a whole to insist 
upon the Carthaginian features of the Treaty. 
Everything points rather to the exact con- 
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trary. Public opinion, as reflected, for in- 
stance, by the December, 1918, election, was 
more ferociously anti-German than capitalists 
are likely to have been. It is certainly not 
too much to say that if the Treaty had been 
made by a group of British—or French— 
bankers, merchants, shipowners, insurance 
men and industrialists, liberated from all 
fear of popular resentment, the economic 
lifg of Central Europe would not have been 
crushed as it has been. 

“Assuredly, such a gathering of capitalists 
would have included groups having direct 
interest in the destruction of German com- 
petition. But it would also have included 
others having an interest in the restoration 
of the German market and German credit, 
and one influence would in some measure 
have canceled the other.” 


For an explanation of the passions 
which have given us the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, Mr. Angell looks to rival national- 
isms rather than to rival capitalisms. He 
says that prevailing hatreds are the out- 
growth of nationalist “myths,” as Sorel 
has it. “The gravest fact in the history 
of the last ten years,” he remarks, “is not 
the fact of war; it is the temper of mind; 
the blindness of conduct on the part of the 
millions.” He continues: 


“The suffering and cost of war may well 
be the best choice of evils, like the suffering 
and cost of surgery, or the burdens w 
assume for a clearly conceived moral end. 
But what we have seen in recent history is 
not a deliberate choice of ends with a con- 
sciousness of moral and material cost. We 
see a whole nation demanding fiercely in 
one breath certain things, and in the next 
just as angrily demanding other things which 
make compliance with the first impossible; 
a whole nation or a whole continent given 
over to an orgy of hate, retaliation, the in- 
dulgence of self-destructive passions. And 
this collapse of the human mind does but 
become the more appalling if we accept the 
explanation that ‘wars are caused by capi- 
talism’ or ‘Junkertum’; if we believe that 
six Jew financiers sitting in a room can thus 
turn millions into something resembling mad- 
men. No indictment of human reason could 
be more severe. : 

“We shall get nearer to the heart of our 
problem if, instead of asking perpetually 
‘Who caused the War?’ and indicating ‘Capi- 
talists’ or ‘Junkers,’ we ask the question: 
‘What is the cause of that state of mind and 


temper in the millions which made them on 
the one side welcome war (as we allege of 
the German millions), or on the other side 
makes them acclaim, or impose, blockades, 
famines, ‘punitive’ ‘Treaties of Peace’?’” 


Obviously, “selfishness,” Mr. Angell 
argues, is not operating as far as the mass 
is concerned, except, of course, in the 
sense that the passion of hate is self- 
indulgence. The root of the trouble is 
rather to be found in perverted notions of 
reality—in suspicions, insane passions and 
cupidities, cultivated by the peoples of 
all countries and encouraged by their 
teachers. Mr. Angell enforces this point 
in a simple allegory: 


“If it be true that since the world is of 
limited space, we must fight one another for 
it, that if our children are to be fed others 
must starve, then agreement between peoples 
will be for ever impossible. Nations will 
certainly not commit suicide for the sake 
of peace. If this is really the relationship 
of two great nations, they are, of course, in 
the position of two cannibals, one of; whom 
says to the other: ‘Either I have got to: eat 
you, or you have got to eat me. Let’s come 
to a friendly agreement about it.’ They 
won't come to a friendly agreement about it. 
They will fight. And my point is that not only 
would they fight if it really were true that 
the one had to kill and cat the other, but 
they would.fight as long as they believed it 
to be true. It might be that there was amp!« 
food within their reach—out of their reach, 
say, so long as each acted alone, but within 
their reach if one would stand on the shoul- 


ders of the other (‘this is an allegory’), 


and so get the fat cocoanuts on the higher 
branches. But they would, nevertheless, be 
cannibals so long as cach believed that the 
flesh of the other was the only source of 
food. It would be that mistake, not the 
necessary fact, which would provoke them 
to fight.” 


What is needed is a Political Reforma- 
tion in which the average man will some- 
how come to realize that, even from a 
selfish point of view, international coope- 
ration is more desirable than national 
rivalries. As Mr. Angell puts it: 

“The ideas which feed and inflame these 
passions of rivalry, hostility, fear, hate, will 
be modified, if at all, by raising in the mind 
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“THE FRUITS OF VICTORY” 


of the European some such simple elementary 
questions as were raised when he began to 
modify his feeling about the man of fival 
religious belief. The Political Reformation 
in Europe will come by questioning, for in- 
stance, the whole philosophy of patriotism, 
the morality or the validity, in terms of 
human well-being, of a principle like that 
of ‘my country, right or wrong’; by ques- 
tioning whether a people really benefit by 
enlarging the frontiers of their State; 
whether ‘greatness’ in a nation particularly 
matters; whether the man of the small State 
is not in all the great human values the 
equal of the man of the great Empire; 
whether the real problems of life are greatly 
affected by the color of the flag; whether 
we have not loyalties to other things as well 
as to our State; whether we do not in our 
demand for national sovereignty ignore in- 
ternational obligation without which the na- 
tions can have neither security nor freedom; 
whether we should not refuse to kill or hor- 
ribly mutilate a man merely because we 
differ from him in politics. And with those, 
if the emergence from chattel-slavery is to 
be complemented by the emergence from 
wage-slavery, must be put similarly funda- 
mental questions touching problems like that 
of private property and the relation of social 
freedom thereto; we must ask why, if it is 
rightly demanded of the citizen that his life 
shall be forfeit to the safety of the State, 
his surplus money, property, shall not be 
forfeit to its welfare.” 


All of which has led to vital discussion 
on both sides of the Atlantic. A most 
enthusiastic tribute to “The Fruits of Vic- 
tory” is paid by the London Nation, which 
says editorially: 


“How deep must we go in suffering before 
we are willing to put aside the blinkers? If 
we are to live, not merely as a great civilized 
nation, but as an aggregate of physical be- 
ings, we can only do so by establishing effec- 
tive internationalism. To do this we must 
get rid of inflammatory patriotism, with the 
deadly policies and practices which it enjoins. 

“An organized effort to see clear and think 
straight is required. It must come from 
large and widespreading groups of ordinary 
men and women before it can reach the 
political misrulers and make them mend their 
ways. It will come as a supreme effort of 
collective self-preservation, largely instinc- 
tive in the power it yields, but requiring 
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clear-eyed reason for its direction. Delay is 
increasingly dangerous, for disintegration 


may go too far. Mr. Angell is one of our 
ablest social physicians, and we recommend 
his diagnosis and his treatment.” 


The London Spectator takes an unsym- 
pathetic view of the book: 


“Mr. Angell would have us ‘cease to ideal- 
ize power.’ We must, he says, change our 
traditions and put our trust in moral force. 
The worst of it is that in a very imperfect 
world, inhabited by many semi-civilized peo- 
ples, moral force does not always suffice. 
It is easy to demonstrate the futility of war, 
but, until all nations are convinced of it, 
armies of defense will remain necessary. We 
could demonstrate the futility of crime, but 
we should hesitate for all that to disband 
the police.” 


The Christian Science Monitor (Bos- 
ton) finds the economic side of Mr. An- 
gell’s argument irresistible, but thinks that 
when he begins to challenge ultimate 
moral values it is permissible to differ 
from him without even taking the trouble 
to defend one’s point of view; for “the 
question becomes one of emotion or intui- 
tion, and the fact is that the majority of 
people simply do not feel that way about 
it.” The same paper continues: 


“Mr. Norman Angell is a master of con- 
troversy, and he, of course, knows perfectly 
well when the limits of controversy are 
reached. ‘If our pugnacities and hates, our 
instincts generally, are uncontrollable, and 
they dictate conduct, no more is to be said. 
We are the helpless victims of outside forces 
and may as well surrender, without further 
discussion.” But Mr. Norman Angell will not 
surrender with a good grace; he p€rsists in 
appealing to our minds and cannot under- 
stand how anyone can be so illogical as to 
accept the argument and the conclusion and 
then, perhaps next day, be carried off his feet 
by patriotic emotion or imperialist zeal. 

“The whole constructive side of his appeal 
may therefore fa‘l for this reason. At the 
moment it may be inconceivable that a coun- 
try would choose to go to war on any pre- 
text whatever; but in 10 years’ time, tho 
she may be forced to subscribe with her 
intelligence to the argument, factors may 
exist which make her capable of rejecting the 
appeal to her moral sense.” 
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THE LABOR MOVEMENT AS SEEN 
BY A FORMER MOB LEADER 


HE winter of 1913-14, marked by 

industrial depression, by widespread 

poverty and by demonstrations of 
the unemployed in New York City, pro- 
duced in Frank Tannenbaum a mob leader 
of a newtype. This young Austrian, then 
only 21 years of age, was a member of the 
I. W. W. He set out to dramatize the 
economic misery of the time by gathering 
hosts of the homeless. His custom was to 
marshal an “army” and march to a church 
with demands for bed, board and employ- 
ment. If a pastor was hospitable, Tan- 
nenbaum and his fellows accepted what 
was offered as their just due. If their 
pleas fell on deaf ears, the occasion was 
used to point a contrast between the teach- 
ings of. Christ and the conduct of latter- 
day Christians. 

Several clergymen entered into the spirit 
of the movement and.did all they could 
for the marching unemployed. Others, 
including the priest of St. Alphonsus’ 
Roman Catholic Church in New York, de- 
clined to countenance what they regarded 
as an attempt to enforce mob rule. At 
St. Alphonsus’, the “army” led by Frank 
Tannenbaum met its Waterloo. The men 
were arrested and taken to jail. Tannen- 
baum was sentenced to a year in prison, 
and served his term on Blackwell’s Island. 

Seven years later he comes before the 
public again as a student in Columbia 
University who has graduated with high 
honors, and as the author of a book, “The 
Labor Movement” (Putnam’s), which has 
been revftwed and praised in leading New 
York papers and which carries on its 
jacket the eulogies of Prof. Edwin R. A. 
Seligman and other Columbia professors. 
The book is dedicated to John Dewey, and 
prints a “Publishers’ note” in which “G. H. 
P.” (George Haven Putnam) classifies his 
objections to labor unions under four 
heads. On this Mr. Tannenbaum makes 
the comment: “The Publisher’s note and 
the book which follows represent differ- 
ences of opinion, ‘G. H. P.’ and the author 
agreeing to disagree.” 


“The Labor Movement” strikes one at 
first as curiously contradictory. It pro- 
fesses to deal with the “conservative func- 
tions and social consequences” of labor 
activities, and yet tries to show that “all 
labor must of necessity be revolutionary.” 
A close reading of the argument tends to 
resolve this apparent contradiction. 

Our age has been described as one 
of sky-scrapers, automobiles, newspapers, 
electricity, or as one of large-scale busi- 
ness, of trusts, while by those holding an- 
other point of view it has been called the 
age of political democracy and constitu- 
tional freedom. But none of these de- 
scriptions, Mr. Tannenbaum says, tells the 
tale from the point of view of the indi- 


vidual. For him this is the age of inse- 
curity. “If anyone undertakes to describe 


the last hundred years in terms of what 
it has meant to the individual man and 
woman, he will have to tell a story of 
worry, doubt, hesitancy, sorrow and trib- 
ulation, centered around the fact of indi- 
vidual economic insecurity.” That is the 
fact in the life of the individual for Mr. 
Tannenbaum. It is true of practically 
everyone, he thinks, but it applies more 
generally and in its most trying form to 
the worker. 

The background of this economic in- 
security and in part its cause has been 
the machine. Mr. Tannenbaum calls the 
machine the center of gravity in the pres- 
ent-day industrial community. “It is in- 
creasingly occupying the place once held 
by land and still claimed by commerce.” 
One of the chief causes of the upbuilding 
of cities is the machine. Hundreds of 
thousands of men and women in all coun- 
tries have flocked to urban centers to tend 
machines. The income of the average 
worker is determined by one source—the 
machine. “He is completely dependent 
upon the opportunity to work about the 
machine, which he does not control. The 
situation for the individual worker, and 
in large cities the mass of the people are 
workers, is thus directly and immediately 
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dependent upon his contact and 
approach to the machine.” 

When a workingman awakens 
to a realization of the fact that 
if his life is to be worth living 
he must secure control, or at 
least a share of control, in the 
machine that is both the source 
of his income and the cause of 
his insecurity, he is ready, ac- 
cording to Tannenbaum, for the 
labor movement. “The control 
of the machine is the root prob- 
lem of the labor movement.” 
Where men used to have land 
or commerce in common they 
now have the machine, and as 
the feudal organization repre- 
sented the expression of the 
dominance of land, as capital- 
ism represented and represents 
the dominance of commerce—so 
“the labor movement is the blind 
and unplanned readjustment of 
men to a new economic center 
of gravity.” 

It is Mr. Tannenbaum’s con- 
tention that the struggle of the 
worker and employer is inevi- 
table. “There is no room,” he 
says, “from present appear- 
ances, for compromize between 
the worker and the business 
community. They operate in 
different directions. They re- 
quire different types of organi- 
zation.” He goes on to explain what he 
means by the necessarily revolutionary 
character of organized labor: “Revolu- 
tionary activity consists in the absorp- 
tion, the wresting of power and control 
by one group from another—and that is 
what every labor union. does. It gains 
power from the employer.” And yet— 
here is a paradox—the labor movement, 
in the degree that it is a stabilizing influ- 
ence, is conservative. “The labor move- 
ment,” Mr. Tannenbaum assures us, “Is 
opposed to the mob and mob activity and 
is supplanted by it only in despair. The 
labor movement desires change, but it 
aims at a change that involves as little 
friction as possible, the amount of fric- 
tion being always determined by the 











HE STILL BELIEVES IN “DIRECT ACTION” 
Frank Tannenbaum, who served a term in prison for leading the 
unemployed into churches and has since graduated from Colum- 
bia University, declares that now, more than ever, he is convinced 
that ‘the workers must save themselves, that industrial action is 
the most important force in that direction, and that the labor 
movement is the only vital force of a constructive nature in a 


world that has lost its anchor.”’ 


strength and bitterness of the opposition.” 

What the “change” at which labor aims 
is to be, Mr. Tannenbaum tells us plainly 
enough. His ideal is in large part that 
of the Guild Socialists. He looks forward 
to a world in which the machinery of 
society will be controlled by groups in- 
stead of by individuals. Political rule is 
to give way to industrial rule. Instead of 
a congress or parliament as those words 
are at present understood, we shall have 
a federation composed of _ industrial 
workers: 


“If we visualize such a government in 
action we may clearly see a grouping of 
some hundreds of men chosen by all the 
important functional groups of the com- 
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munity. This central congress would repre- 
sent the chosen delegates of all the differ- 
entiated and self-conscious groups. All of 
the community services, from that of the 
humblest window-cleaner to that of the most 
skilled artisan, would find place there. The 
teachers’ organization would be represented 
by the teachers; the miners’ by the miners; 
the building industry by members of the 
building trades; the steel workers’ by steel 
workers; the railway men by members of 
the railway unions. There would be, too, a 
complete synthesis of the cultural, social and 
functional activities of the community. The 
artist, the actor, the musician, the scientist, 
the hodcarrier, the street-cleaner and the 
ditch-digger, the farmer and the fruit-picker, 
the maker of hair-pins, of candy, of tooth- 
picks, would be there with the printer of 
books and the architect of tall buildings, and 
the builder of mighty bridges.” 


Such is the aim; but do we desire it? 
Mr. Tannenbaum’s book has had to meet 
criticisms of two kinds. In the radical 
press objection is taken to his argument 
that labor is inevitably revolutionary. We 
find, for instance, A. Epstein in the New 
York Call pointing out that the conserva- 
tive unionist’s idea of “a fair day’s pay 
for a fair day’s work,” which is still the 
accepted aim of security for the majority 
of American workers, is not essentially 
undermining the hold of the capitalists 
upon the means of production. The same 
writer continues: “Indeed, the labor union, 
unaware of its ultimate ideal, may often 
be misled and perverted by demagogs in 
the direction of personal gain or, in times 
of crisis, in the direction of nationalistic 
or patriotic channels. Brindell in New 
York and most of the labor unions during 
the war have shown the dangers of this.” 

In the New York Times, on the other 
hand, Charles Willis Thompson assails the 
book as dangerous because “it is not what 
it seems.” He says: 


“If we thought Mr. Tannenbaum a charla- 
tan, we should not waste words on him. But 
he has brains, and it is the insincere use of 
them that annoys us, and still more a certain 
feeling that he does not know he is insincere. 
Beyond his attempt to identify ‘organized 
labor’ with radicalism, and ‘capitalism’ with 
human society is an honest belief that an 
entirely new form of society is being swiftly 
worked out. He is one of those writers who 
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talk about how a new edifice must be erected 
on the ruins of the world that was knocked 
to pieces in 1914-18; but he does the thing 
so much better, and really more honestly, 
that we are constrained to follow him on 
that point with respect. Or would be if the 
fatal touch of insincerity did not appear even 
here. Tho he talks about a new and better 
world, he certainly means a world in which 
the mechanical laborers, who are certainly a 
minority, shall rule. As a minority cannot 
rule except by force, that means force. In 
other words, the experiment he presents to 
us as new is nothing more than the com- 
munist experiment in Russia. 

“Now, by the testimony of all Socialists 
and Communists who have gone to Russia, 
at least the important ones, that experiment 
has been proved a failure. It has been shown 
to have worked out to the injury of all 
classes, including the poor and the workers. 
We are reminded of Walther Rathenau’s ‘In 
a country where there are no rich, there wil] 
be only the poor, the very poor.’ The Bol- 
shevist commissary does not live better than 
his workman, which would be fine if the 
workman lived well; but he is just one rank 
above starvation, and the commissary a rank 
and a half. The dream of the Owenites and 
Fourierites has been indulgently laughed at, 
but they never conceived a more unworkable 
system than these practical Bolsheviki. .. . 

“Mr. Tannenbaum, at 28, has classified man- 
kind too shrewdly. He is a man who knows 
how to learn, and one looks with interest for 
the book he will write at 48.” 


Samuel Gompers, in a five-page editorial 
in the American Federationist, speaks of 
“The Labor Movement” as an interesting 
work, but finds Major Putnam’s foreword 
even more interesting. Mr. Putnam’s 
objections to trade-unions are based on 
charges that labor organizations seek spe- 
cial privileges, countenance criminal ac- 
tivities, and insist that “the standard of 
work shall be kept to that of the laziest 
or most ineffective worker.” On this Mr. 
Gompers comments: “Mr. Putnam’s griev- 
ous lack of information is amazing, par- 
ticularly so since he unblushingly displays 
it so prominently and in such an unusual 
manner. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have taken 
advantage of the book-writing efforts of a 
young man to place before the reading 
public of the United States serious mis- 
statements about the American trade-union 
movement.” 
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PROBING THE MYSTERIES OF 
METABOLISM 


LL living tissue is composed of 
A aggregations of cells so minute as 

to be invisible to the unaided eye, 
and life consists of the growth, division 
and multiplication of these minute organic 
units. What makes them divide? 

At the present time scientists assert 
that to separate the metabolism of the cell 
from the division of the cell is practically 
impossible. That which excites cell divi- 
sion must also include the action of taking 
up of food and oxygen from the surround- 
ing media, and the liberation of energy 
which goes along with this process. 

“In studying the life of the cell,” says 
Dr. Fenton B. Turck in an article in the 
Medical Record (New York), “we find that 
injury to the cell (whether by ex-ray 
penetration of its nuclear substance or by 
penetration of its membrane by ice crys- 
tals, or by stirring up the protoplasm) 
produces a veritable explosion of the cell, 
with resulting outburst of chemical ac- 
tivity. The cell is destroyed. 

“We find that a less violent stimulation, 
mechanical, physical or chemical, causes 
the cell to liberate a loosely combined 
substance within it which sets the cell 
particles in motion and excites it to meta- 
bolism and division. 

“This activating principle (which can 
be isolated) is found in the protozoa, in 
cell cultures of the higher animals, and in 
vegetable organisms. It can be easily ex- 
tracted from any living or dead tissue 
of a plant or animal by means of alcohol 
or water or other agents, and by burning 
to an ash. Incineration causes no loss to 
its specific effect.” 

This element, so indestructible by fire 
and so astounding in its action, Dr. Turck 
has named “Cytost,” from the Greek word 
Cytos—a cell. 

Metabolism in both young and adult 
animals, he says, is dependent upon this 
element. The addition of certain exact 
amounts of it to a tissue culture results 
in arousing the cell particles to greater 
activity. When, on the contrary, cytost 


of a higher concentration is added in ex- 
cess of the normal needs of the cell, the 
fluid of the cell becomes viscous, the ac- 
tion of its enclosed particles is stopped, 
and the cell dies. 

The same law holds with regard to man 
and animals, for “the injection of too 
high a concentration of cytost into the 
living cat or dog produces death (shock).” 

Here again we come upon another still 
more inexplicable fact concerning cytost. 
“It is specific in action. It must be ex- 
tracted from the animal tissue of the same 
species as that of the culture cells under 
examination. The cytost extracted from 
the tissue of a cat will not activate dog 
tissue cells, nor will cytost extracted from 
the tissue of a dog affect human tissue— 
each tissue responds only to the cytost 
extracted from cells of its own species.” 

In all his recent experiments, Turck 
has used a liquid composed of water and 
an ash formed by exposing macerated 
tissue to heat. The fact that the applica- 
tion of 400 degrees of heat did not destroy 
the power of the element he calls cytost 
is of immense significance. In this method 
all “organic matter” was burned away. 
All that remained was of chemical nature, 
and his experiments proved that germs 
had nothing to do with the diseases which 
he was able to produce at will by the use 
of this element. He finds that it acts 
in three definite and specific ways: “Low 
concentration of it excited cell division 
and metabolism; medium concentration 
inhibited cell division and metabolism; 
and high concentration resulted in stop- 
ping cell division and producing death.” 

The exact concentration required to 
produce these definite results was arrived 
at by a very large number of experiments. 

The fact that this exciting agent exists 
in all tissue formed in living organisms 
suggests that there must be in every ani- 
mal a corresponding neutralizing element, 
and this also Dr. Turck has been able to 
produce and use. This element, which he 
calls “anti-cytost” he is able to produce 
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by repeated injections of small quantities 
of cytost into the blood of a goat or a 
horse, allowing several days to elapse 
between the injections. At the end of 
several months these animals become im- 
mune to the cytost—that is to say, their 
organisms gradually build up an anti- 
body whose office it is to neutralize the 
destructive effects of the cytost. From 
the blood of these animals Turck derives 
a serum which has a most amazing cura- 
tive effect upon man and animals. 

He says: “The ability to thus recover 
both these cellular elements, cytost and 
anti-cytost, makes it possible to prove by 
experiments upon living organisms that 
cytost is the only exciting agent in cell 
division and that its action is controlled 
by the negative agent, anti-cytost.” He 
concludes, therefore, that in normal life 
“there is an exact balance between these 
two opposing substances,” and that “we 
have here within our grasp a fundamental 
principle of wide application in biology; 
its use in the field of therapeutics is only 
one phase of its general significance.” 

By changing the proportions of these 
opposing elements of the organism, Dr. 
Turck has been able to produce and cure 
hardening of the arteries, arthritis, ulcers 
and many other ailments which spring 
from too large a liberation of the element 
cytost. In hundreds of experiments in 
his laboratory he has demonstrated the 
deadly effect of cytost in high concentra- 
tion, and has proved the neutralizing effect 
of doses of a serum containing specific 
amounts of anti-cytost. In many of the 
diseases which spring from “auto-intoxi- 
cation,” the serum has had an almost 
magical effect. He appears to have 
reached the fundamental chemistry of 
the body: “Between the two extremes of 
death on the one hand and of increased 
normal metabolism on the other, are pro- 
duced all the myriads of diseases which 
are the biological expression of the action 
of cytost.” 

He has been able to produce in his 
laboratory peptic ulcers, pneumonia, rheu- 
matism, senile changes, dilated heart and 
many other symptoms of disease, and he 
has been able by the use of anti-cytost 
to neutralize these conditions. 
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His experiments in curing ulcer brought 
Turck, more than 10 years ago, to the use 
of cytost in treatment of wounds. He 
found that wounds (broken tissue) on 
animals, when treated with a _ certain 
amount of anti-cytost, healed much more 
quickly (even without care or covering) 
than wounds skilfully treated but without 
the injection of anti-cytost. “A very 
large number of experiments indicate 
clearly that cytost produced from tissue 
similar to that of the animal wounded is 
the normal stimulant of wound healing. 
These facts explain why normal wounds 
heal, and why cauterization liberates 
cytost and stimulates the sluggish wound 
to heal.” 

The biologic significance of Dr. Turck’s 
discoveries is best brought out by his ex- 
periments with bacterial cultures, for, as 
he says, by “combining experiments on 
single-cell cultures, protozoa and bacteria, 
with similar experiments on.animals,” he 
has been able to interpret the biological 
reactions in the organism of man. “As 
colonies of cells under cultural examina- 
tion are found to require cytost made 
from products of their own kind in order 
to multiply, therefore it is the more readi- 
ly understood why the same specific cytost 
is required for growth and metabolism of 
aggregations of cells in the organism of 
man.” 

To extract this active principle, cytost, 
he has used every organ and form of 
tissue from many animals. His experi- 
ments extend over a space of nearly thirty 
years, and the record of this work is to 
be found in the medical journals and the 
reports of medical conferences during 
these years. 

He demonstrated in a paper in 1918 
that shell-shock is due to broken-down 
tissue and the undue liberating of cytost, 
rather than to nervous disorder. He has 
produced pneumonia without germs by the 
use of cytost, showing that germs are not 
the primary cause, and his findings were 
confirmed by the surgeons of the Allied 
front, whose records state that only eight 
per cent. of those who died of pneumonia 
had germs in their lungs. In all his work, 
he says: “I have no theory. I let my ex- 
periments tell the story.” 
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MYSTERY OF THE HOLES IN THE 
HEADS OF PREHISTORIC MEN 


W JHY did prehistoric men make 
holes in one another’s heads? 
The practice was prevalent on 

this planet some 10 thousand years ago. 
It was indulged in not only among the 
savages who dwelt in France 10 thousand 
years since, but was an important pro- 
cedure among the men who wandered in 
Bolivia ages ago. These holes in prehis- 
toric heads are made with such skill that, 
as bones dug from the mounds prove be- 
yond question, the persons thus treated 
survived without inconvenience. It is true 
that many individuals who had holes made 
in their heads must have died from the 
effects of the operation, but the evidence 
indicates that most of them lived. 

Was this done for a surgical purpose 
or did the practice grow out of a religious 
belief? Much controversy rages among 
anthropologists on the subject, and at 
last the surgeons have been drawn into 
it. These mysterious operations need not 
have been performed for serious wounds, 
contends the noted Chicago surgeon, Doc- 
tor Rawson Pennington, in the Medical 
Record (New York), even if the object 
was therapeutic. The operation, as shown 
by the craniums, was done on both sexes 
and on children as well as on adults and 
the aged. In some of the adults these 
holes were made during infancy, for the 
intact side of the skull is better developed 
and has encroached on the side with the 
opening. Most of the holes were made 
in the parietal bones, and they reveal a 
high degree of technical skill: 


“Man must have been on the globe for a 
long time before he became expert enough 
to essay this operation. The relics and uten- 
sils found with such trephined skulls are 
ail of the neolithic or polished-stone era; I 
think none of the first stone age (the chipped- 
stone one) have been found associated. In 
fact, of the three stages into which the 
polished-stone era is divided, these skulls are 
found only in the latest. Now, from the 
standpoint of the mechanic arts, considerable 
progress is in evidence, dwellings erected 
for security on piles driven into the lakes, 


and accessible from the shore only by an 
easily-defended causeway, or totally isolated 
and approachable by boats. These old-timers 
also had fish-nets, ornamented pottery and 
rude stone monuments. Nevertheless, a few 
skulls have been discovered dating from the 
bronze age, which immediately followed that 
of polished stone, and even the commence- 
ment of the iron age. To be sure, as we shall 
find shortly, the trephining operation has 
survived here and there to our own time. 
“To assign an exact date to the relics of 
the stone age is decidedly conjectural. When 
dealing with these early times authors are 
prone to be generous, yes, extravagant, with 
their years. Thus the elder Mortillet, a great 
authority in his time, placed the beginning of 
the polished-stone age at 228,000 years ago; 
others put it at 30,000. The most modest 
conjecture I remember is 15,000 years ago.” 


As regards the method of operating, the 
aperture was made by sawing or scraping, 
occasionally by combining these methods, 
and in some instances by cutting part way 
through and then breaking off the piece. 
Some specimens have the marks left by 
the prehistoric operator and give a clue 
to the workmanship. An example of this 
from a burial cave in France was care- 
fully examined by Professor Topinard, 
and he concluded that the stone knife was 
grasped with the cutting edge at right 
angles to the skull, being brought in a 
circular manner to the outer side. The 
knife in the hand of this prehistoric sav- 
age evidently slipped during the operation. 
Nothing daunted, he continued, the knife 
slipping frequently, especially as the in- 
cision was brought forward. This move- 
ment must have been a most difficult one, 
since the edges are not clean cut, but 
rough. 

In their studies of this subject, several 
experts have experimented with the actual 
surgical instruments of the stone age. 
That immortal French student of medi- 
cine, Doctor Paul Broca, in the case of 
a two-months-old puppy, succeeded in 
laying bare the “dura” in less than nine 
minutes. Another investigator, with a 
dog at his disposal, mapped out an ellip- 
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tical opening, then scratched a furrow, 
slowly deepening this until the internal 
table was almost severed. With a piece 
of hard wood or bone as a lever, the 
fragment was forced off without produc- 
ing any injury to the “dura.” The total 
time was 20 minutes, and the dog suffered 
no ill effects. 

What was the reason for these mys- 
terious operations? Doctor Pennington 
thinks it would be rash to speak too 
positively, for we lack sufficient facts 
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upon which to base a final conclusion. He 
inclines, on the whole, to see a certain 
plausibility in the reasoning of those an- 
thropologists who suspect that prehistoric 
men may have cut holes in the heads 
of their neighbors because they admired 
them. Prehistoric man may have argued 
that the wonderful qualities of some in- 
dividual, noted for success in the hunt 
or in the wars of the age, could be trans- 
mitted to others by means of fragments 
from his skull. 


DOES THE PLANET MERCURY VIN- 
DICATE NEWTON OR EINSTEIN? 


motion of the planet Mercury about 

the sun and to the supposed fact 
that this motion cannot be explained by 
the Newtonian law of gravitation. Now 
we find the eminent astro-physicist, Pro- 
fessor Charles Lane Poor, writing in 
Science, that this current idea is far from 
correct. The motion of Mercury, he says, 
can be accounted for fully as well, if not 
far better, by the Newtonian law than by 
the Einstein law. The difficulty which 
has faced mathematical astronomers for 
years is not how to account for the motion 
of Mercury, but how to account for that 
motion without introducing complications 
in the motions of the other planets. Some 
years ago Newcomb showed clearly that 
the motion of Mercury can be fully ac- 
counted for under the Newtonian law by 
one of several possible distributions of 
matter in the immediate vicinity of the 
sun and the inner planets. He discarded 
each such possible explanation of the 
motion of Mercury because of the diffi- 
culties encountered in explaining at the 
same time the motions of the other planets. 
Each possible explanation of the motion 
of Mercury introduced a new complication 
somewhere else in the system. Now iden- 
tically the same difficulty is encountered 
by Einstein. 

His formulas account for the motion 
of Mercury, but fail to account for the 
motion of Mars, and introduce a further 
complication in the motion of Venus. The 


SS Gatien oe reference is made to the 


supposed explanation of the motion of 
Mercury by the Einstein formulas has 
been stressed, but the attendant difficul- 
ties in the motions of the other planets 
have been glossed over by those who ac- 
cept the relativity theory as proved. 

In the course of a century the perihelion 
of Mercury moves more than the approxi- 
mate calculations in the standard astro- 
nomical tables indicate that it should. 
That of Venus does not move quite as 
swiftly as these computations would lead 
one to expect. These unexplained por- 
tions of the motions are the so-called 
discordances or discrepancies. That of 
the perihelion of Mercury is especially 
well known and has figured prominently 
in all attempts to prove the falsity of New- 
ton. The perihelia of Venus and of Mars 
show large discrepancies, as do also the 
nodes of both Mercury and Venus. Again, 
it is known to every astronomer that the 
assumptions upon which are based the 
simplifications used in the calculations are 
not true. Neither the sun nor any one of 
the planets is a perfect sphere. The sun 
spots, which can be seen with the ordinary 
small telescope, show that the sun is not 
of uniform shape and density. While ex- 
act measurements of the shape of the 
sun are extremely difficult to make, yet 
every series of measures heretofore made 
shows distinct departure from a true 
spherical form. The sun is not a sphere. 

“Passing outward from the sun itself one 
finds the corona. At times of eclipse this 
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halo, or brilliant crown, about the sun can 
be seen by the unaided eye. It has been 
sketched many times; it has been photo- 
graphed times without number. Its presence 
proves the sun to be surrounded by an en- 
velope of matter of irregular shape and of 
vast size. This envelope is in general lens- 
shaped, and it extends far out beyond the 
orbit of the earth. On clear, dark nights 
the extreme outer portions of it can be seen 
after sunset as a faint glow in the western 
sky—a glow that is well known under the 
name of the zodiacal light. 

“While matter is thus known to exist in 
the vicinity of the sun and the inner planets, 
yet its effect upon the motions of these 
planets cannot be accurately calculated. Until 
its distribution is fully known, its effect can- 
not be reduced to figures. It is perfectly 
clear that the figure 537.6 inches per century 
does not accurately represent the motion of 
Mercury’s perihelion under the Newtonian 
law; but, in the present state of our knowl- 
edge as to the solar envelope, it is impossible 
to correct definitely this figure and to state 
finally what the true figure should be.” 


The entire mass of matter which is 
known to exist may for purposes of com- 
putation be considered as made up of 
three ellipsoids or as showing two abrupt 
changes in density. The small central 
dense portion lies wholly within the orbit 
of Mercury, the intermediate portion 
wholly within the orbit of the earth, and 


the outer, no less dense, portion extends 
beyond the orbit of the earth nearly to 
that of the planet Mars. The effect of 
each ellipsoid upon the perihelia, the nodes 
and the inclinations of the planets can be 
found by simple formulas of celestial 
mechanics. The positions and densities 
of those ellipsoids, which will best ac- 
count for all the motions, can be deter- 
mined. No distribution can be found that 
will rigorously satisfy all the motions, but 
the positions and densities of three ellip- 
soids can be found which will approxi- 
mately satisfy all the equations and prac- 
tically account for all the discordances in 
the motions of the planets. 


“Einstein and his followers have cited the 
motions of the planets as proof of the truth 
of his hypotheses. The evidence does not 
sustain this—his hypotheses and formulas are 
neither sufficient nor necessary to explain the 
discordances in these motions. They are not 
sufficient, for they account for only one 
among the numerous discordances—that of 
the perihelion of Mercury; they are not nec- 
essary, for all the discordances, including that 
of Mercury, can readily be accounted for 
by the action, under the Newtonian law, of 
matter known to be in the immediate vicinity 
of the sun and the planets. . 

“Thus the motions of the planets do not 
prove the truth of the Einstein theory, nor, 
on the other hand, do they prove its falsity.” 





THE BRAIN A MECHANISM THAT 
| “MANUFACTURES” IDEAS 


UR bodily organs, our kidneys, 
O stomach, toe nails and so forth are 

mechanisms of the same type as 
storage batteries, engines and similar ex- 
emplifications of physical and chemical 
laws. Physiology has made great ad- 
vances of recent years in explaining de- 
tails of this identity. Extension of these 
ideas to mental processes has been made 
by some psychologists, but these ideas, 
avers Professor Sanford A. Moss in The 
Monist, have not gained the currency 
they should have gained and are by no 
means as universally admitted as they 
ought to be. 


A person not versed in mechanical mat- 
ters has intimate knowledge of simple 
machines, such as a can-opener or a crow- 
bar, but he has no real working knowledge 
of such a machine as a clock. “The aver- 
age psychologist will grasp with difficulty 
the intricacies of a newspaper press. A 
further step in complexity is the cell sys- 
tem of a low-grade plant. Successively 
further along in the scale are the organi- 
zations of a high-grade plant, of a low- 
grade animal, of a frog, and soon. There 
is no reason why we should assign any 
other difference than that of degree when 
we finally come to the human brain.” 
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Few of our college psychologists have 
any aptitude for the mechanical. They 
deny that the brain is a mere machine, yet 
they do not know what a machine really 
is, or how the workings of any instrument 
would establish or disprove its merely 
mechanical character. Now, with a con- 
ception of the possibilities of mechanism 
and with minds untrammeled by ancient 
philosophy, let us begin by considering 
the thing called memory. The brain makes 
a physical record. There exists, despite 
all the learned jargon on the subject, no 
physiological knowledge of how this is 
accomplished. It is easy to make a me- 
chanical theory of this action. An ori- 
ginal environment is “perceived” by our 
senses. A transmitting action proceeds 
along sense nerves and affects brain cells. 
There are a number of familiar machines 
which act similarly. The phonograph 
recorder is subjected to the environment 
called singing and reacts to it so as to 
preserve a record which later, when the 
record disk is inserted, reproduces the 
singing. A photographic plate with proper 
lenses reacts to an illuminated scene so as 
later, when brought out and held to the 
light, to yield a picture which impresses 
our sense of sight as a reproduction of 
the original scene. “So the sound-waves 
given out by some one speaking to us are 
transmitted by the ear-sense and the hear- 
ing nerves to certain brain cells which 
give ‘consciousness’ of the sounds; as well 
as to certain ‘memory cells.’ These latter 
preserve a record which later, when asso- 
ciation recalls it, impresses the brain cells 
as being a reproduction of the original 
consciousness of the speaker’s words and 
which can cause us to act as if we were 
hearing the words. In other words, we 
‘remember’ what was said and act as if 
we really heard the speaker.” 

It is a purely mechanical matter to store 
a record of an original environment so 
that there is later reproduced not the 
original, but an “effect” of the original. 
The memory does no more than this— 
nothing which cannot be explained upon a 
purely mechanical hypothesis. It might 
be admitted by the psychologists that stor- 
age of memories is mechanical, because 
we are all so familiar with phonographs, 
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cameras and the like. This would not 
have been the case 25 years ago. 


“The waves dashing on a rockbound coast 
form a machine, and the shape of the spray 
clouds, the form of the billows and the sound 
of the beating waves, all follow directly from 
the shape of the rocks, the intensity of the 
wind and the occurrences out at sea which 
started the waves, all acting according to 
the law of hydraulics. There is no reaction 
other than that produced by these laws of 
hydraulics as applied to the particular rocks 
and air and water molecules at the in- 
stant... . The brain is a similar sort of ma- 
chine, of course of extraordinarily complex 
character. There are various cells consisting 
of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and other ele- 
ments, each minute portion containing billions 
of atoms and electrons arranged about each 
other in many different ways. Each atom is 
a planetary system which reacts on its neigh- 
boring atoms according to laws of radio- 
activity, molecular attraction and what not, 
so as to produce vastly complex molecules of 
all kinds which in turn form cells of various 
types in an endless variety of permutations 
and combinations. The cells of the brain 
are affected in various ways by the blood 
and by secretions from the glands which 
circulate in the blood and by the sensations 
transmitted to them from sense organs, and 
by the food, chemicals or nartotics which 
have been taken into the body. These vari- 
ous things oxidize or reduce, or have various 
physical or chemical actions upon the cells 
so as to affect them in various ways, and the 
net result is a thought or a muscular action 
or the driving of a nail or the writing of a 
word.” 


Many modern psychologists will prob- 
ably admit all this up to a certain point. 
Thus they may admit that a plant is a 
machine, but they will assert that some- 
thing beyond the laws of physics and 
chemistry separates plants from animals. 
Some psychologists may go a step further 
and admit that the starfish or the sea 
anemone or some other lower organization 
of cells can be explained purely by physics 
and chemistry, but they invoke laws be- 
yond either at this point. , Still other 
psychologists draw the line between the 
brains of brutes and the brains of human 
beings. No line whatever should be 
drawn, we read, because reasoning itself 
is purely mechanical. 
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THE KIND OF EVIDENCE THAT 
MOST IMPRESSES A JURY 


proceeds in the law press of En- 

gland as well as of this country 
regarding the kind of evidence that most 
impresses a jury. The debate has been 
induced by the novelty of the woman 
juror, but, after careful consideration of 
the facts, The British Law Journal doubts 
if emotional evidence given with genuine 
dramatic power will lose its telling effect. 
All past experience in trials in Anglo- 
Saxon countries proves that laughter or 
tears, at the right moment, in circum- 
stances that seem convincing, will achieve 
more with a jury than anything else. 

The emotional evidence is sometimes 
quite misleading, but if the witness be 
sufficiently histrionic in power it will win 
the case. An instance is provided by a 
barrister. A mother was accused of 
cruelty to her two children. The police 
produced evidence, direct, circumstantial 
and minute. There was no doubt, the 
barrister says, that here was a human 
monster who had been guilty of unnatural 
harshness. The aspect of the defendant 
did not suggest this evil propensity. At 
last the judge asked her if she had any- 
thing to say. “Say!” echoed the accused 
woman. “As if I could do these things 
to my own flesh and blood—ohi” That 
was the last word of her evidence, for 
she at once lapsed into floods of tears 
which dimmed the eyes of the jury as 
they went out to consider their verdict. 
It was one of not guilty. 

Thus these emotional manifestations are 
often misleading in their effects upon a 
jury, but there is no way to neutralize 
the effect if only the display is made with 
the right kind of expression. Moreover, 
these emotional outbursts are often gen- 
uine. In a county court recently was 
tried a case of collision between a motor 
boat and a barge. The motor boat was 


i gu of an animated kind 


affirmed to be going at such a great rate: 


of speed that it caused a tremendous swell 
in the river. The result was to damage 
the load on the barge. The issue soon 
narrowed down to the rate of speed of 


the motor boat. Was it excessive? The 
owner of the damaged barge swore that 
the motor boat was going at the rate of 
sixteen miles an hour. On cross-examina- 
tion, the opposing counsel asked: “May I 
suggest to you that the motor boat was 
going at the rate not of sixteen miles an 
hour, but only six!” The owner of 
the barge gasped. “Six!” he exclaimed 
breathlessly, in a dazed tone. “Six!” 
The witness at once broke out in a pro- 
longed and uncontrollable fit of laughter, 
which before long communicated itself to 
the spectators, to the witnesses and at 
last to the judge on the bench. That 
laugh won the case for the owner of the 
damaged barge. 

It is conjectured in England that the 
arrival of woman as a juror will increase 
the importance of this kind of evidence, 
and the Ohio Law Bulletin is disposed to 
infer that a similar result will be notice- 
able here. Evidence will be humanized. 
There will be an accentuation of the dra- 
matic element in the witness box, perhaps. 
This organ of the legal profession ob- 
serves, too, that no matter how convinc- 
ing the witness may be, the lawyer who 
fails to understand the psychology of the 
jury may lose even a good case: 


“The trial of a lawsuit is a vital moving- 
picture drama of more or less interest, and 
the presence of the jury, looking quietly on, 
watching all the proceedings, taking in the 
testimony of the witnesses and the behavior 
and conduct of the parties, is so important a 
factor in the final determination of the case 
that the advocate who does not keep con- 
stantly and continually in mind his actions 
and his demeanor will surely learn to his 
sorrow how important a factor it is. One 
safe rule to follow always is this: That the 
advocate at all times should be respectfully 
courteous and dignified to the court, to the 
jury and to opposing counsel. He cannot 
expect to offend good behavior without 
weakening his chances of a verdict. Any 
indication of unfairness on his part is laid 
up against him by the jury. Any effort to 
browbeat a witness is almost certain to count 
adversely, unless the reason for so doing 
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is clear and convincing. Many a good case 
that should have been won has been lost 
because of counsel’s conduct during the trial, 
and many a weak case has been greatly 
strengthened by the fairness and courtesy 
and thoughtful consideration of the trial 
lawyer.” 


With the presence of women in the jury 
box, it will remain impossible for any 
lawyer to tell what any jury will do, in- 
sists our legal contemporary. It cites, by 
way of illustration, a story of William M. 
Evarts when he was a leading advocate 
of the American bar. He undertook the 
prosecution, as government counsel,~ of 
some cases in which a large smuggling 
operation had been disclosed. When the 
first case was tried it aroused prodigious 
interest. After the jury had deliberated 
all night long, word came to Evarts that 
they could not agree and that they stood 
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eleven to one. In the morning, when the 
jury was called in, Evarts arose and said 
to the court that he understood the jury 
had disagreed; that the case was of vital 
importance to the Government because of 
the number of similar cases following; 
that as the jury stood eleven to one it 
was evident that the others who were 
charged with smuggling had been able to 
reach and influence one of the jury, and 
he therefore requested the court to at 
once proceed to a thoro investigation, At 
once the foreman of the jury arose and 
said that it was true the jury could not 
agree, and that it was also true that the 
jury stood eleven to one, and that he, as 
foreman, was the one who disagreed with 
the others, but that, instead of being for 
acquittal, as Mr. Evarts thought, he was 
for conviction and the other eleven were 
for acquittal. 





OLD PAINTERS VINDICATED BY THE 
FLYING-MACHINE 


HOSE clouds upon which the first looked down upon from the giddy height 

saints sailed and in the rolling banks to which an aeroplane ascends in these 

of which some of the great miracles days. 
were wrought 
need not be 
ridiculed by 
the physicists. 
They corre- 
spond to reali- 
ty. There are 
such shapes in 
the heavens. 
The flying-ma- 
chine has re- 
vealed this. 
Aviators now 
are equipped 
with all sorts 
of devices, 
among them 
cameras, and 
when they get 
back to earth 
they develop 
films which 
show us how 
the clouds ap- 
pear when 





A MURILLO EFFECT 
A view from above of a massive heap of cloud which reached from 1,000 to 10,000 


feet above the ground, that is to say, it was nearly two miles in depth. (Aeroplane 


photograph by Capt. C. K. M. Douglas, R.A.F.) 
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HOW A CLOUD LOOKS FROM ABOVE 


How did the 
old master 
know the for- 
mation of the 
clouds when 
contemplated 
from a posi- 
tion far, far 
above them. 
According to a 
discussion that 
arose at a re- 
cent session of 
the Academy 
of Sciences in 
Paris, reported 
in the Débats 
by Professor 
de Varigny, it 
was the flash 
of insight of 
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which genius 
alone is capa- 
ble. This rea- 
soning is too 
fantastic for some of the professors at the 
Sorbonne. There is a minority in the 
Academy of Sciences which holds that the 
explanation of thé unlooked-for fact is 
much simpler. The artists who painted 
the clouds for the angels to ride on and to 
soar in knew just what those clouds looked 
like. There is reason to believe, for ex- 
ample, that Leonardo da Vinci knew about 
the flying-machine and made ascents in 
Italy. His designs prove that nothing in 
the nature of a cloud seen from above was 
new or strange to him. There is every 
basis for the contention that some of the 
painters of the ancient world, especially 
those at Athens, knew what clouds are like 
from above. 

Some of the old masters seemed to have 
an excellent idea of the so-called cumulo- 





TAKEN FROM ABOVE IN A FLYER 
A close view of the upper surface of a turbulent sheet of strato-cumulus. 
the sheet was 5,000 feet high, and an inversion of 10° F. occurred above it. (Aeroplane 
photograph by Capt. C. 


The top of 


K. M. Douglas, R.A.F.) 


nimbus, as revealed in a view from above 
of a massive heap of clouds reaching from 
a thousand to ten thousand feet above the 
ground—that is to say, nearly two miles 
in depth. An actual aeroplane photograph 
taken by the well-known aviator, Captain 
C. K. M. Douglas, is reproduced in Pro- 
fessor George Aubourne Clarke’s work on 
clouds* and brings out this point clearly. 
One seems to be gazing at a background 
dear to the old masters. The same state- 
ment holds good of the strato-cumulus type 
of cloud. It is a striking fact that the 
cloud which was preferred by the old 
masters corresponds to what is classified 
at the present time as the cumulus or heap 
type. 


*“Croups.” By Geo. Aubourne Clarke. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


PARTED LEGS 


ET a man lean so far forward that he 
can see through his parted legs. The 
attitude is a trifle difficult at first but 

practice will make it easy. The observer 


in such a position will be surprized to note 
that the colors of the landscape, the hues 
of a level sheet of water, the tints in the 
sky, have all become more beautiful, more 
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powerful, perhaps more varied and in any 
case more sharply differentiated. Where 
before were but faded or dimmed tints and 
shades will now be seen almost a riot of 
color—at any rate in certain regions 
where Nature is favorable. Looking back- 
ward means seeing better. 

So much we learn from an article in 
Umschau (Leipzig) from the pen of Pro- 
fessor Ernst Darmstaedter, who speaks 
with caution after much personal experi- 
ment with the movement referred to. He 
has taken the trouble to suggest to many 
people that they stoop forward until they 
can see the landscape between their parted 
legs and in every case they agreed with 
him that vision for color was vastly im- 
proved. In the professor’s own experience 
the effect can be attained by sideward 
movements of the head, especially if the 
upper portion of the body be inclined side- 
wise. 

Colors accentuate themselves from this 
peculiar point of view, especially the col- 
ors of the flowers and the trees. If the 
spectator finds himself on the seashore he 
will behold every conceivable shade of the 
same color—that is, if the variety of 
shades be really present in the sky. The 
mountains and the air become in some in- 
stances almost kaleidoscopic. The colors 
of groups of trees in the foreground and 
in the middle background seem brighter. 

What is the explanation of so singular a 
circumstance? The reply of the Professor 
is not as definite as he would like to make 
it because our theories of vision are all 
tentative. We do not know just what 
sight is, even if we possess elaborate in- 
formation regarding the nerves oi the eye. 
Provisionally, he suggests that when we 
stand with legs apart and head down, the 
forms of trees, of clouds and mountains 
are less sharply indicated while the hues 
of all things are brought nearer, in ap- 
pearance at any rate. This theory is some- 
what weakened by the fact that when one 
contemplates a sheet of water in this atti- 
tude, there is an accentuation of all color. 
There is no “form” to speak of, the sur- 
face of the water being of a monotonously 
level character. Perhaps the explanation 
is to be found in the detail that when we 


stand with bent head there is an increase 
in the flow of blood to the brain. Hence 
there is an increase in the “stuff” of 
which vision is made, an increased energy 
in the nerve substance which must be 
excited before vision can be said to be 
present at all. 

This explanation would carry us back 
to a theory of vision set forth some years 
ago by that able expert Professor Ewald 
Hering, the psychologist of the University 
of Leipzig, who has investigated minutely 
the nature of specific color sensations.* 
When a vibration of ether stimulates the 
nervous membrane of the eye (the retina) 
a process ensues whose real nature we do 
not yet understand. When a ray of light 
enters the eye, it causes an irritation of 
the nervous fibers and of the cerebral 
cells; and thus we become conscious of 
the sensation of light and of color. If 
now these same rays, which when entering 
the eye produced the sensation of light, 
fall upon the skin of the hand, this stimu- 
lation is transmitted through the nerves 
and the spinal cord to the brain, and in- 
stead of light we are conscious of warmth. 
How is it that the same external agent in 
one case produces light, and in the other 
warmth? 

Moreover, the sensation of light can be 
produced in a perfectly dark room by 
stimulating the nerves of the eye by an 
electric current; and if we pass the elec- 
tric current through the auditory nerve, 
we hear sounds and noises, tho the deepest 
silence surrounds us. 

The eccentricity of what we call vision 
is illustrated by the fact that if we could 
cut out a piece of the optic nerve and in- 
sert a piece of a motor nerve in its place, 
and combine every fiber of the former with 
every fiber of the latter, functional con- 
tinuity would be restored along with the 
anatomical continuity and the percep- 
tion of light and color would be possible 
just as before. In a word, altho we are 
well acquainted with the physiology of the 
process of vision, the fact of vision itself 
is still to be understood. 


* “Memory: Lectures ON THE SPECIFIC ENERGY 
OF THE Nervous System.” By Ewald Hering. Chi- 
cago: Open Court Co. 
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DIFFERENCE BETWEEN INTELLEC- 
TUAL AND EMOTIONAL LANGUAGE 


EARLY 60 years have passed since 
N that neglected genius of the medi- 

cal world, Hughlings Jackson, pro- 
pounded his theory of language, yet only 
within recent years, observes the British 
Medical Journal (London), has its vital 
importance been dimly understood. Hugh- 
lings Jackson failed to command the at- 
tention of the medical world, we are told, 
because in his day there was no experi- 
mental psychology of the kind that has 
immortalized the name of Wilhelm Wundt. 
Jackson did not shrink from approaching 
his subject from the psychological side as 
well as from the standpoint of anatomy. 
That discredited him, altho, as we see now, 
it was his real claim to importance. 

Jackson pointed out that healthy lan- 
guage consists of two separate forms: 
intellectual, that is, the power to convey 
propositions; and emotional—the ability 
to exhibit states of fecling. In most 
cases of disease it is intellectual language 
which suffers. Emotional language usu- 
ally escapes. The power to form propo- 
sitions is affected and not the memory for 
words or the faculty of language. The 
higher the propositional value of the task 
the patient is asked to carry out, the less 
he will be able to respond, whereas the 
lower or more automatic task is easier 
for him. This is the basisof Hugh- 
lings Jackson’s treatment of disorders of 
speech. 

Unfortunately, the temptation to appear 
simple was too great for Jackson’s con- 
temporaries. They were fascinated by 
diagrams which could be memorized with- 
out necessarily understanding the theory 
involved. They held the field almost un- 
challenged until as recently as 1906, when 
Doctor Pierre Marie startled the medical 
world by a pronouncement like “an earth- 
quake to our cherished beliefs in cerebral 
localization.” Marie asserted that the 
third frontal convolution does not play 
any special part in the function of lan- 
guage, and that what is called “sensory 
aphasia” could no longer be accepted. 


Marie’s views led to heated expert discus- 
sions, which were over the average man’s 
head, on such technicalities as “Broca’s 
aphasia,” “total aphasia,” “word blind- 
ness” and “word deafness,” which are, 
according to the eminent authority of to- 
day, Doctor Henry Head, pure phraseol- 
ogy, not corresponding to any scientific 
reality whatever. Marie claimed that 
Broca’s aphasia was always accompanied 
by a marked diminution in the general 
intelligence, that it was not a loss of word 
memories at all, but a defect partly of 
general intelligence and partly of special 
intelligence of language. Jackson had 
appreciated this long before, but his writ- 
ings were forgotten or remained unread. 
The summary of Jackson’s views provided 
by Doctor Henry Head is this: 


“(1) Aphasic patients may be divided into 
two groups: in Class A the patient is almost 
speechless, tho he may utter one or two un- 
varying words or jargon; Class B comprises 
those who have plentiful words, but habitu- 
ally use them wrongly. (2) Loss of power 
to carry out an order depends on the com- 
plexity of the task; the more abstract the 
conception the more difficult its execution. 
(3) Higher and more voluntary aspects of 
speech suffer more than lower and auto- 
matic; hence emotional and impulsive utter- 
ances may be retained. (4) Writing is 
affected not as a separate ‘faculty,’ but as 
part of the failure to propositionize in words. 
(5) Defects in reading are not due to some 
loss of function called ‘alexia,’ but to an 
inability to reproduce a proposition which 
may none the less be received accurately. 
(6) Imperception is on the receptive side 
what ‘aphasia’ is on the emissive. Defects 
of speech are caused on the emissive side 
by inability to form or express a proposition 
in words; on the receptive by failure of those 
mental processes which underlie perceptional 
recognition. (7) External and internal speech 
are identical, except that the former is ex- 
hibited in the utterance of articulated words, 
whilst the latter can be discovered by writing 
only. (8) External and internal ‘speech 
depend upon the formulation of a proposi- 
tion which can be verbalized in speech or 
writing. If the patient canngt formulate to 
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himself and retain a sequence of abstract 
propositions, the emissive aspect of speech 
will be affected. (9) If to this defect is 
added ‘imperception,’ the patient will show 
impaired comprehension as well as impaired 
speech. (10) In the majority of cases with 
defects of speech mental images are un- 
affected, notwithstanding that almost every 
hypothesis propounded in the last forty years 
presupposes some defect in auditory or visual 
word images.” 


During the war, Doctor Head examined 
many young and healthy patients who, 
from head wounds, had developed slighter 
and more specialized defects of speech 
than are met with in disease. They were 
for the most part intelligent and anxious 
to improve. Even had it not been clearly 
appreciated before, it would have been 
obvious from observation of this class of 
patient that there is no single psycho- 
logical function or faculty corresponding 
to “speech.” Words convey only hints. 
Gradually men agree to limit the scope 
of hints conveyed by particular words and 
phrases until a conventional dialect is 
arrived at. Words have no natural sig- 
nification. The idea which each stands 


for must be learned by those who would 
exchange thoughts. Words are not only 
the names of ideas in the mind. They are 
also the signs of the connection that the 
mind gives to ideas one with another. 


“No lesion can affect speech and speech 
only. Cerebral injury only disturbs the com- 
plex act called ‘speech’ by interfering with 
certain physiological processes which under- 
lie the use of language. As Head shrewdly 
put it, ‘we should as soon expect a special 
center for eating as for speech.’ This idea 
will come as rather a shock to those who 
have been brought up on the current teach- 
ing, with its terms ‘motor’ and ‘sensory’ 
aphasia, ‘alexia,’ ‘agraphia’ and ‘amnesia ver- 
balis.. We had almost come to regard the fac- 
ulty of speech as consisting of word-clusters 
pocketed away in definite centers in the brain 
which could be destroyed piecemeal and in- 
dependently of other cerebral faculties. ... 
Head does not allow that language can be 
considered to be a function apart; it may 
suffer impairment in common with any men- 
tal process which demands for its perform- 
ance exact comprehension, voluntary recall 
and perfect expression. We cannot set 
definite limits to the processes involved, we 
do not know them.” 





HAY FEVER AS AN EMOTIONAL 
STATE 


expression of some peculiarity in 
the emotional life of the victim. 


” 


| ¢ fever is intimately personal, an 


That is why the “cures,” when they hap- 
pen to be material and medical, seem at 
first to vary to infinity. Hence there is 
reason to suspect that the victim of hay 
fever ought to be subjected to something 
like a psycho-analytical investigation, that 
is, when'the case is baffling. There may 
be an intellectual condition at the bottom 
of the difficulty, or a “phobia,” that is, a 
fear of something. Hay fever seems, in 
the light of recent study, to have some 
affinity with the class of cases exemplified 
in the youth who swooned at sight of a 
dog. Hay fever would thus become but 
a form or an aspect of a much more 
comprehensive malady than has been sus- 
pected. The purely subjective origin of 
this disease is suggested by the simplicity 


of the cure when the cure is found at 
last. Unfortunately, a cure in one case 
will not cure all cases, because the disease 
is the expression of a state that is per- 
sonal to the individual. 

For example, declares Professor Frank 
Parker Stockbridge in the Scientific Amer- 
ican, whom we follow, the widow of a 
famous medical expert had all her life 
been unable to remain in the same room 
with a bird of any kind. It took several 
months of treatment with protein of 
feathers to cure her, but she is now not 
only tolerant of birds, but keeps a parrot 
as a pet. Again, a New York dramatic 
critic. suffered agonies whenever a cat 
entered the room. His affection took the 
form of nausea, and he found it impossible 
to visit his friends who kept cats lest he 
should be obliged to make a sudden and 
unexplained exit. His case was compli- 
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WHEN TO EAT POISONOUS LEAVES 


cated by attacks of hay fever whenever 
he came near a horse. This injection of 
hay fever as an incidental feature of a 
peculiar mental state is what leads so 
many experts off the scent. They look 
at the hay fever as the central feature of 
the case, whereas it is the by-product of 
something else. Diagnosis in this instance 
was sound, and a protracted course of 
treatment with subcutaneous injections of 
serum prepared from the protein of cat 
hairs and horse dander effected a per- 
manent cure. This illustrates the fact that 
some of the susceptibilities that give rise 
to the hay fever are readily removed. 
This is especially true when the infection 
is due to the pollens of plants. One can 
obtain a diagnosis that identifies the par- 
ticular pollen to which the patient is sus- 
ceptible. The curative treatment does not 
have to be administered by a physician 
after the first prescription, as the protein 
preparation can be taken by the mouth. 

Let it not be assumed that the hay-fever 
sufferer is in a class with the victims of 
vain imaginings because his malady has 
its Origin in an idiosyncrasy or a fear. 
People have been driven to suicide by some 
of the causes which, in more fortunate 
people, lead only to hay fever. A Harvard 
freshman killed himself rather than go 
back to college and endure the ridicule of 
his class because he could tolerate nothing 
with eggs in it. 


“From infancy, his father said, the young 
man’s aversion to eggs had amounted to a 
disease; the slightest trace of egg in any- 
thing he ate made him so ill he had to leave 
the table. And the pity of the whole tragic 
incident is not only that the boy could have 
been cured of his idiosyncrasy, but that he 
was only one victim of thousands who suffer 
from the ridicule, born of ignorance, that 
attributes aversions such as his to whim 
or obstinacy, or—in the case of girls—to 
, ree 

“Such susceptibility to poisoning by eggs 
as the young Harvard student exhibited is 
now regarded by physicians as in the same 
class with poisoning by plant-pollens, the most 


familiar manifestations of which are ‘hay 


fever’ and its earlier prototype, ‘rose colds,’ 
and with the aversions to certain animals 
felt by many persons who claim that contact 
with or the mere presence of horses, cats, 
dogs, chickens, sheep or cattle makes them 
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ill. That such susceptibilities and aversions 
do exist has long been known. Shakespeare 
makes Shylock speak of persons who go mad 
in the presence of ‘the harmless necessary 
cat,’ and there are references in medical lit- 
erature to ‘rose colds’ as far back as 1565; 
but it is only within the last few years that 
the common cause of all these phenomena 
has been known.” 


Lumbermen in northern woods used to 
make it a point, if they were susceptible 
to poison ivy, to look for a vine and eat a 
few of the leaves on first entering the 
woods for the season. A few hours of the 
violent illness thus induced rendered its 
victim immune for the rest of the season. 

Quite recently a man and his wife called 
on a New York physician who was fa- 
miliar with this rough-and-ready prophy- 
laxis of the lumber camps: 


“Both complained of annual attacks of ‘hay 
fever,’ tho each was affected at a different 
season, indicating that the trouble with each 
arose from a different cause. To the ex- 
perienced eye of the physician the peeling of 
the skin on the man’s face looked like the 
effects of poisoning by rhus toxicodendron, 
the ‘poison sumac’ of northern woods. 

“‘Go back to the country ard eat a few 
poison sumac leaves,’ the doctor advised. 
‘You'll be pretty sick for a day or so, but I 
think your condition will then clear up 
quickly. Do that every autumn, as soon as 
the leaves begin to turn.’ 

“The man took the doctor’s acvice, and 
for three seasons since has been immune 
from the ‘hay fever’ that formerly made the 
last few weeks of his stay in the country a 
season of misery. 

“The wife was sent to a diagnostic labora- 
tory, where tests were made with several 
vegetable proteins and the pollens of a num- 
ber of June plants, weeds and grasses. She 
reacted to none of them but the strawberry 
protein. It had never occurred to her that 
eating strawberries was poisoning her; her 
symptoms were all those of one who has 
‘taken cold,’ with intense coryza, sneezing 
and choked breathing. The next spring she 
abstained from strawberries and had no re- 
currence of the ‘hay fever.’ Then she un- 
derwent treatment with strawberry proteins 
with the purpose of obtaining permanent 
immunity, and after a year of such treatment 
was able to eat strawberries without experi- 
encing any ill effects. 

“Instances might be multiplied indefinitely 
like these.” 
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REBECCA WEST—THE LAST BIRTH 
OF TIME” 


and whimsical books, “Boon, The Mind 

of the Race, The Wild Asses of the 
Devil, and The Last Trump,” we find 
among the notes on an imaginary paper, 
read before an imaginary world confer- 
ence: “Disrespect a natural disposition in 
the young. Checked and subdued in small 
societies, but now happily rampant in the 
uncontrollable English-speaking communi- 
ties. The new (undignified) criticism. .. . 
Insurrection of the feminine mind against 
worship. Miss Rebecca West as the last 
birth of time.” 

Miss West is at present the star dra- 
matic critic of the London feminist week- 
ly, Time and Tide, and her “Notes on 
Novels” add a certain gaiety to the sober 
pages of the New Statesman. She is al- 
most as well known in this country as in 
England, for some of her most lively criti- 
cism has appeared in our New Republic, 
and her first fiction, “The Return of the 
Soldier,” an original work of art, found 
an American publisher. Her writing is 
almost all distinguished by a spirit of 
iconoclasm. She is, perhaps, that first 
woman creative critic for which, we are 
told, the world is anxiously waiting. Her 
short career (she is now only twenty- 
six or seven years old) is outlined 
and commented upon by Amy Wellington 
in the Literary Review of the New 


r one of H. G. Wells’ most suggestive 





York Evening Post. Miss Wellington 
writes: 


“Eight years ago, when Dora Marsden 
edited the London Freewoman, her staff re- 
viewer was a girl of eighteen, who signed 
her startling articles with the no less star- 
tling name of Ibsen’s most sinister heroine— 
‘Rebecca West.’ She was the enfant terrible 
of English criticism, impudent, shatteringly 
witty, with an occasional lightninglike in- 
tensity of revelation, and imaginative power. 
For her there were no sanctities. She did 
not veil with words her most daring ob- 
servations. She was neither tolerant nor 
overkindly, but one knew that this some- 
times crude intolerance was only a matter of 
impatient youth, and not of limitations. 
Rebecca West’s young eyes were wide open 
to the abominations of this world, and she 
meant to destroy them completely with her 
wit.” 


Rebecca West’s real name is Regina 
Miriam Bloch, which she rejected, accord- 
ing to her own confession, because it “sug- 
gested a lovely blond in a white muslin 
frock with a blue sash,”—and she “recog- 
nized her limitations’! She left school 
at the age of 16 and “joined the cranks,” 
having been “indicted” for writing a poem 
on “The Death of God” in the cookery 
class. Miss Wellington continues: 


“She was fortunate in beginning her career 
at a time when English literature and jour- 
nalism were alive with rebellious 

writers. In those happy days be- 

fore the war, it was a constant gay 

fight in print for one’s ideas and 

opinions, and Rebecca West was 

soon in the front ranks of the 

rebels, slashing away at the sanc- 


* 
tities, until Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
—— ——— the chaperon of English letters, 


‘blushed publicly for the Free- 
woman,’ as H. G. Wells observed, 
in the columns of the London 
Times.” : 


REBECCA WEST CARICATURED BY WELLS 


“Miss Rebecca West, pensive, after writing her 


well-known 
opinion of that Great Good Woman-Soul, Miss Ellen Key,” is 


There were no sanctities for 


the caption placed by H. G. Wells under his drawing of a Rebecca West even on her own 


naughty little girl, trailing an enormous pen behind her back, 


which drips—surely—blood, not ink. 


side. She did not “sit enrapt, 
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“EROTO -PRIGGER) ” 359 


with face uplifted,” at the feet of Bernard 
Shaw or H. G. Wells. On the contrary, 
she “pointed a derisive finger at their 
weaknesses.” “Impossible to imagine,” as 
Mr.. Wells remarks, “greatness nestling 
comfortably upon . . . Rebecca West.” 

At the beginning of the war, Miss West 
became a regular contributor to the New 
Republic, enlivening its pages with her 
headlong articles. But, says Miss Welling- 
ton, “it was a somewhat chastened Rebec- 
ca, more individualistic and romantic, pro- 
claiming art—and particularly the artist— 
with a capital A, until she publicly 
mourned over ‘Mr. Shaw’s Diverted 
Genius’ and threw a stone at 
the Fabian Society. Her ro- 
manticism began to take unex- 
pected turns until it arrived 
squarely at the last romantic 
pitfall of the young revolution- 
ary writer—the wisdom and 
glory of the proletariat.” 

The war 
West. It made her somewhat 
more conventional, Miss Well- 
ington remarks. “She wrote 
about ‘The Women of England’ 
(a title which might have sug- 
gested itself to Mrs. Humphry 
Ward!) for the Atlantic Month- 
ly. And she wrote acceptably. 
One settled down! But pres- 
ently the curious reader was sit- 
ting up again at that master- 
piece of journalistic wit and im- 
pudence, her article on Ellen 
Key, entitled ‘Eroto-Priggery.’ ” 

For years, Ellen Key had been 
solemnly proclaimed the priest- 
ess of a higher sexual and social 
ethics. What she had really 
given the world, according to 
Rebecca West, was “eroto-prig- 
gery,” a new kind of worship of 
Eros. And for this reason, not 
for any other, she had won a 
place in the heart of nations. 
Miss Wellington goes further: 





sobered Rebecca 





“It had already been remarked, 
tho not conspicuously in print, 
that Ellen Key’s ethics were an 
old maid’s philosophy. No one 


: with an 
but Rebecca West, however, ven- 





the world is waiting. 
occasional lightninglike 


tured the definite statement that the famous 
Swedish woman's voluminous works merely 
‘marked the first appearance of the Victorian 
aunt as a philosopher.’ Moreover, the 
great priestess-philosopher is afflicted with a 
statement which makes her 
meaning very doubtful. The present writer, 
for instance, happened to discover, one day, 
in pasting a quotation from the new philos- 
ophy on her ‘copy,’ that it was quite possible 
to cut a paragraph in two, place the end bhe- 
fore the beginning and read it with equal 
understanding either way. Did she call at 
tention to any lack of clearness in her elo- 
quent author? She did not. It was young 
Rebecca West who, heedlessly trampling on 


vagueness of 


THE ENFANT TERRIBLE OF ENGLISH CRITICISM 
Rebecca West may be that first woman creative critic for which 


She is impudent and shatteringly witty, 
intensity of revelation and 
imaginative power. 
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Greatness and Goodnes made a puzzled and 
polite world her debtor. ‘One averts the eye 
from this confused welter of mental activi- 
ties,’ she stated; and her ‘suspicion’ that Ellen 
Key was ‘one of those pure but unfortunate 
souls to whom God reveals himself in the 
form of platitudes,’ became forthwith ‘a cer- 
tainty.’ ” 


One can never forget the experience re- 
corded by Miss West, “On Reading Henry 
James in War-Time,” one night while a 
Zeppelin was busy overhead, and, keeping 
on her clothes, “in case the protecting sex 
should aim straight,” this indefatigable 
young critic “hid from fear quite effectu- 
ally in the branching complexities of 
esthetic theory, the intricate undergrowth 
of subtle perceptions” in “Notes on Novel- 
ists.” Miss Wellington writes: “One of 
the most lively and provocative books to 
vive relief in a war-tortured world was 
her ‘biography and critical estimate’ of 
Henry James. .. . The little book, after 
all its stupidigies and witty antics, its 
astonishing penetration and impudence, 
ends in a glowing young tribute to Henry 
James’ genius—Rebecca West sitting at 
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the feet of Henry James, herself pro- 
foundly stirred to creative effort.” 

Two years later came her own first pub- 
lished fiction, a story, not a novel, exactly 
answering Poe’s requirements for the 
highest form of sustained prose—the two 
hours’ story. Miss Wellington concludes: 


“Rebecca West writes of her little group 
of imaginary people with the same intensity 
and piercing vision, the same intolerance and 
shattering wit which she brings to her critical 
studies. There is also the same dangerous 
tendency to overemphasis and exaggeration, 
even to the point of caricature. But she lets 
her people develop according to their charac- 
ters and enact their tragic and beautiful 
story. One finds, on the whole, as in much 
of her more recent criticism, a certain con- 
servatism which will probably grow stronger 
—the conservatism of the artist who is, per- 
force, preoccupied with matters of form, not 
of propaganda, with bringing to roundness 
and completion the great affairs of human 
experience. For after “The Return of the 
Soldier,’ there could be no doubt whatever 
that Rebecca West possessed what had al- 
ready partly revealed itself in her criticism— 
the supreme gift in literature, a creative 
imagination.” 





NEW MUTTERINGS IN SOUTHERN 
LITERATURE 


HE appearance of a new note in 

Southern literature is hailed with 

delight by H. L. Mencken in the Au- 
gust issue of the Smart Set. “The South,” 
as he puts it, “begins to mutter.” Mr. 
Mencken finds the chief evidences of the 
new spirit in three magazines lately estab- 
lished—the Reviewer at Richmond, the 
Double-Dealer at New Orleans, and All’s 
Well at Fayetteville, Arkansas. All’s Well 
has evolved out of William Marion Reedy’s 
Mirror, and is sustained by a single man, 
Charles J. Finger. The Double-Dealer 
was launched chiefly by Jews. The Re- 
viewer is the most genuinely Southern of 
the three. All of its four editors are Rich- 
monders and Christians, and it has an ad- 
visory board headed by James Branch Ca- 
bell, and including most of the profes- 
sional authors. now in practice in Vir- 
ginia. 


The spirit of the three journals is uncon- 
ventional and rebellious. The editors seem 
to be trying to break down old Southern 
tradition and to prepare the way for better 
things. “What is going on down there,” 
Mr. Mencken says, “is almost precisely 
what went on in the Middle West in the 
1890's, to wit, a gathering revolt of the 
more alert and competent youngsters 
against the constraints of an ancient, for- 
malized and no longer vital tradition. Just 
as the Chicago literary Bolsheviki of the 
Chap-Book days rebelled against the hege- 
mony of New England, so the Young 
South begins to rebel against the cultural 
dominance of the professional Confeder- 
ates and their commercial patrons and po- 
litical and theological lackeys.” 

The trouble with the South, according to 
Mr. Mencken, is that it is still suffering 
from the débdcle of fifty-six years ago. 
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MR. MENCKEN WRITES ON THE SOUTH 


“That débacle almost obliterated civiliza- 
tion in the whole region, and so the surviving 
Confederates took to sentimentalizing the 
civilization that had collapsed and departed. 
That sentimentalization, in the end, became a 
sort of sacred duty, a benevolent mania, a 
furious and unintelligible cult, and the South- 
erner himself a walking sarcophagus of dead 
ideas. . . . The result was that human thought 
in the whole region was reduced to a mere 
poll-parroting of formule. The Southerner 
became the most idiotic patriot ever heard of 
in terrestrial history. Everything Southern 
took on sacrosanctity in his eyes, from the 
swinish politics of the job-seekers who herded 
the cracker and Confederate veteran vote to 
the barbaric theology of the Methodist and 
Baptist dervishes, and from the pious non- 
sense of the roving Prohibitionists, free-silver 
fanatics and generalized chautauquans to the 
revolting indecencies of the Southern cotton- 
mill owners. All conceivable human problems 
were precipitated into platitudes. To ques- 
tion these platitudes became downright dan- 
gerous to life and limb.” 


Obviously in such an atmosphere there 
was no room for the artist. The artist, as 
Mr. Mencken defines him, is never a sen- 
timental apologist for his time; he is al- 
ways a rebel against his time. The very 
impulse that differentiates him from the 
general run of men is an impulse to create 
an imaginary world that is better than the 
real world that satisfies them in their stu- 
pidity and sloth; he is a sort of evil con- 
science to his generation. Art, in brief, 
is not a mere representation of life; above 
all, it is not a mere ratification of life; “it 
is preeminently a criticism of life, an in- 
dictment of life—often in harsh terms.” 
Such criticism, Mr. Mencken maintains, 
was simply prohibited by the childish 
philosophy that had seized the South. 

The change of attitude which is now 
taking place is sufficiently attested by 


the contents of the three new maga- 
zines. ALll’s Well is tireless in the discov- 


ery of original talent, and praises authors 
whose books, as Mr. Mencken expresses it, 
“would set fire to the Carnegie libraries 
down there.” The Reviewer exploits Ed- 
gar Allan Poe, and has printed in a recent 
issue a sardonic essay in which Mr. Ca- 
bell defends himself against his critics. 
The Double-Dealer seeks to show South- 

















“THAT PAGAN WITH THE KEEN 
SCIMITAR” 


So Charles Finger, of All’s Well, describes the most 
unconventional of American critics. Mr. Mencken 
says that Southern literature is waking up. 


erners not only what they aré doing them- 
selves but what is being done elsewhere. 
To that end it fills its pages with the work 
of such men as Lord Dunsany, Arthur 
Symons, Ernest Dowson, Ben Hecht and 
Padraic Colum, “It is high time,” the 
Double-Dealer says editorially, “for some 
doughty, clear-visioned penman to emerge 
from the sodden marshes of Southern lit- 
erature. We are sick to death of the 
treacly sentimentalities with which our 
well-intentioned lady fictionists regale us. 
The old traditions are no more. New peo- 
ples, new customs, prevail. The Confed- 
eracy has long since dissolved.” 

On all of which Charles J. Finger, of 
All's Well, makes this comment: 


“Unlike Mencken, I see nothing either 
promising or ominous in the almost simulta- 
neous appearance of three independent mag- 
azines in the South. Taking the Reviewer, 
the Double Dealer, and also considering the 
activities of the Bookfellow group at Chicago, 
I find something quite without local signifi- 
cance. In those behind the institutions I see 
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the modern prototype of men who, three 
centuries ago, gave their bodies to be burned 
with peculiar obstinacy rather than deny or 
affirm the royal supremacy. These, having 
the courage of their convictions, attempt 
something denying the supremacy of the lit- 
erary dictators and thus court almost certain 
disaster for their damnable heresy. All's 
Well is in quite another category and its ed- 
itor and proprietor is neither martyr nor 
champion. His effort is more comparable 
with that of the Knight of La Mancha, or 
Claude Duval, or Arsini.” 


The situation, as Mr. Finger sees it, is 
further described: 


“In the literary world, in journalism and in 
the field of book publication in this country, 
things have become very thoroughly commer- 
cialized. Cupidity has wrought havoc. As a 
consequence, artistic stagnation is threatened 


and a conventionality has arisen. Sad experi- 
ence has shown the Richmond and the New 
Orleans group, as well as those banded to- 
gether by the Chicago Seymours, that not 
only mediocre stuff. is pushed very effectively 
by shrewd and persistent advertising, but 
that this, that and the other, tho good enough 
intrinsically, finds no publisher, and, conse- 
quently, no audience, and the reason given, 
if any, is that it is not what ‘the public’ 
wants. ... 

“Against this sort of thing few have dared 
to revolt. The men behind the Double Deale,, 
the Reviewer, and the Bookfellows are among 
the few believing most heartily that the pro- 
duction of literature should mean something 
beyond personal gain, they have ventured to 
do battle. They refuse to be subservient to 
absolutism. Given support and the forthcom- 
ing ability, they may be fortunate enough to 
encourage the kind of literature of protest 
which Swift and Junius produced.” 





WHAT VERLAINE HAS DONE 
FOR FRENCH POETRY 


ROM Plato’s Republic the poet was 

excluded. We may understand why 

if we tead a new biography, “Paul 
Verlaine” (Houghton Mifflin), written by 
an Englishman and hailed as one of the 
best critical monographs of our time. The 
author of the book, Harold Nicholson, 
tells the story of Verlaine better than it 
has ever before been told. 
as an illustration of the poetic nature, and 
makes of it a great human drama. We 
can follow here, if we choose, the rise 
from obscurity into international fame of 
a man who, from his youth on, was tor- 
mented by the demon of alcoholism; who 
was weak rather than wicked; and who 
alternated between periods of debauch and 
of repentance. The moral conflict mir- 
rored in the poetry of Verlaine is univer- 
sal. We may resent the fact that a man 
who was conspicuous by his weakness 
should have achieved anything worthy of 
remembrance. We cannot deny that, by 
an odd miracle of art, Verlaine managed 
to transform his weakness into poetry and 
to give it enduring significance. 


He treats it - 


Mr. Nicholson does not enter into any 
review of the French literature of to-day. 
He thinks that, with the exception of 
Claudel, Gide and perhaps Marcel Proust, 
it is not as yet - very great importance; 
“but,” he remarks, “it is comparatively 
liberated, excessively vital, and pregnant 
with what at any moment may become a 
serious literary development.” This free- 
dom and vitality he attributes almost 
wholly to the influence of Verlaine and 
the Symbolist movement. 

Let us glance at some of the bare bio- 
graphical facts of this extraordinary man. 
His father was a captain in the French 
army. His mother was even weaker than 
himself, and he sponged on her his life 
long. He married, when he was 26 years 
old, a young girl whom he soon deserted 
and who bore him a child after he had 
left her. The dominating influence in his 
life following the desertion was the gifted 
but irresponsible young poet, Arthur Rim- 
baud, “a devil of egotism.” There was 
something sinister in the spell that Rim- 
baud cast over Verlaine. The two quar- 
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reled in Brussels, and Verlaine, 
under the influence of drink, 
shot his friend. As a result of 
this episode and of his record 
as a participant in the Paris 
Commune of 1871, Verlaine was 
imprisoned for two years. He 
turned Roman Catholic while in 
prison and celebrated his con- 
version in “Sagesse,” one of the 
greatest religious poems ever 
written. On his release he 
sought Rimbaud at Stuttgart 
and, failing to convert his friend 
to what he was now convinced 
was the true faith, became in- 
volved in a new and bloody 
quarrel. A little later he was 
charged with leveling a pistol 
at his mother and was impris- 
oned again. His subsequent life 
was divided between hospitals 
and cafés. He associated with 
loose women. His money gave 
out. His drunkenness developed 
into dipsomania. 

“Of all men of genius I have 
ever met,” says George Moore, 
“Verlaine was the least fitted to 














defend himself in the battle of 
life.” And yet, despite his fail- 
ings and in part because of 
them, he stood in a unique rela- 
tion to the movements of French 
literature. He was born during the Ro- 
mantic period, his first writings were com- 
posed under Parnassian influence, and in 
his later years he reflected and inspired 
the impulses of the Symbolists and De- 
cadents. “There is no one,” Mr. Nichol- 
son says, “who illustrates more vividly the 
currents and cross-currents which swayed 
French poetry between the sixties and the 
nineties; there is no biography which can 
equal his as an introduction to the French 
literature of to-day.” 

Verlaine sent his first book, “Poémes 
saturniens,” to Victor Hugo. The latter 
responded from Guernsey that his “sun- 
set” saluted Verlaine’s “dawn.” The image 
was apt. Romanticism was passing. In 
its place the Parnassien movement of- 
fered a new platform and new imagery. 
The central idea (enunciated by Théophile 


HE TURNED HIS WEAKNESS INTO IMPERISHABLE 
SONG 


s 


Paul Verlaine, twice imprisoned and ever the slave of his own 
appetites, somehow contrived to redeem himself by the miracle 


of art. 


Gautier) was “art for art’s sake.” Em- 
phasis was laid on meditation and form, 
as against passion and excitement. The 
old stage properties were to give way to 
new paraphernalia, which included the Far 
East, Egyptian mythology, Buddhism, jade, 
the South American republics and the con- 
dor. Stephan Mallarmé, Catulle Mendés, 
Francois Coppée, Sully-Prudhomme, Ana- 
tole France, Heredia and Villiers de I’Isle 
Adam were all, no less than Verlaine, Par- 
nassiens. 

The Parnassiens had their hour of glory 
and were superseded by the Symbolists and 
Decadents. This movement, even more 
than the two which preceded it, was to be 
a genuine emancipation. Mr, Nicholson 
notes as a curious phenomenon the fact 
that “both the Romanticists and the Par- 
nassiens, with all that wealth at their dis- 
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posal, should have failed to secure the 
complete enfranchisement of the French 
language,” and that “this liberation should 
have been achieved by such comparatively 
minor figures as Verlaine, Mallarmé and 
Rimbaud, or, more definitely, by Jean Mo- 
réas, Vielé Griffin and G. Kahn.” The 
explanation, for him, resides in the inher- 
ent conventionality of the French charac- 
ter and in its congenital disaptitudes. It is 
significant indeed, he finds, that the Sym- 
bolist movement, when it came, was con- 
ducted to a surprizing degree by people 
who had not inherited these disaptitudes, 
who were not, that is, of French national- 
ity, or in whom, at least, there was a strong 
admixture of foreign blood. Thus both 
Verlaine and Rimbaud came from the 
—Ardennes and were temperamentally more 
Belgian than they were French; Moréas 
was of Greek origin; Vielé Griffin had 
been born in America; René Ghil was a 
Belgian; Stuart Merrill was English; 
Louis Dumur and Rod were Swiss; G. 
Kahn was a Jew; Laforgue, tho of French 
blood, was born in Montevideo, and even 
Corbiére, Villiers de l’Isle Adam and Mal- 
larmé came from the north, the two former 
from Brittany, the latter from Sens. 
- Symbolism, influenced largely by Wag- 
ner and Poe, and influencing sculpture, 
painting and music as well as literature, 
aimed at the vague and mystical. Its two 
main characteristics, as Mr. Nicholson de- 
fines it, were intimacy and suggestion. 
There were other elements, it is true, but 
these were fundamental; and both may be 
found in fullest measure in Verlaine’s 
poetry. 
The methods by which Verlaine con- 
veyed a sense of intimacy are thus de- 
scribed: 


“The troubles and pleasures of his daily 
experience, the rain and the sunshine, some 
trees shivering in a January wind, the warm 
feel of a south wall, the rattle of a train at 
night-time, the flare of gas-jets at street cor- 
ners, the music of a merry-go-round, the 
silence of white walls, the drip of raindrops 
upon the tiles—all these are set to plaintive 
music, are made to become an emotional real- 
ity. With the frankness of a child, babbling 
to some stranger of its toys and its relations, 
Verlaine is convinced that the most trivial 
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events of his experience are tremendously 
interesting, are of almost cosmic signifi- 
cance.” 


The methods by which Verlaine enriched 
the element of suggestion and rendered it 
the main weapon of the Symbolist move- 
ment are equally recognizable: 


“His power of suggestion...is to be 
found, for instance, in his somewhat rare 
moments of reserve, in the way in which he 
will indicate suffering, not by tears and lam- 
entations, but by some wistful understate- 
ment of his pain. When he says: 


Je me souviens 
Des jours anciens 
Et je pleure, 


he says it with an economy of material that 
is more poignant than all the jeremiads of 
De Musset. The agony of imprisonment is 
better indicated by— 


Cette paisible rumeur-la 
Vient de la ville! 


than it is in the whole of ‘De Profundis.’” 


There is one field in which Verlaine 
was quite consciously to innovate, and 
there is one direction in which his place 
in literary history will be permanently 
assured. “He was the first to restore to 
French poetry that wide gamut of melody 
which it had so unfortunately relin- 
quished.” Mr. Nicholson concludes: 


“The quality of Paul Verlaine is not a 
noble quality, it is not, perhaps, very inspir- 
ing. Affable always, courageous sometimes, 
and so feebly human, he reflects little that is 
not transitory, he represents much that will 
always be condemned. The new generation 
which is now arising in France, a generation 
dumb as yet, hard and mysterious, but unde- 
niably different, may render little honor to 
Paul Verlaine. They are less intellectual 
than their predecessors. It may be that they 
will be more intelligent. It is quite possible 
that they will give no thought to poctry. 

“But for those who have lived before the 
war the spirit of Paul Verlaine will for long 
be merged with that of the fair city which he 
loved so fataily. For them his spirit will still 
limp and linger in boulevard and alley, in 
bookshop and in tavern: or along those quays 
whose jumbled outlines glitter in the gay and 
gentle river as it slides with garbaged waters 
past church, past prison and past charnel- 
house; and so, through soft French meadows, 
to the sea.” 
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BRANDES PAYS TRIBUTE TO THE 
GENIUS OF MICHELANGELO 


N his eightieth year, Georg Brandes, the 
only remaining European critic of the 
company that included Sainte-Beuve 

and Taine, has written a study of the life 
and art of Michelangelo. The work is 
published in two volumes by the Gyl- 
dendals of Copenhagen, and is hailed by 
Julius Moritzen in the New York Herald 
and New York Nation as a book which, if 
not superior to Brandes’ “William Shake- 
speare,” is at least worthy to rank with 
that remarkable work. It supplements the 
author’s previous studies of Goethe, Vol- 
taire and Julius Cesar, but is more in- 
teresting than any of them in the sense 
that it registers Brandes’ supreme enthu- 
siasm. He tells us that, if Michelangelo 
had never existed, he, Brandes, 
could never have been the man 
he is. “In 1871, when for the 
first time I stepped within the 
Sistine Chapel, I said to my- 
self: ‘At last you are in the 
presence of that mind which of 
all mind-forces has struck deep- 
est into your soul.’ ” 

As against the view of Ro- 
main Rolland that Michelangelo 
was irresolute in art, in politics, 
in all his actions and in all 
his thoughts, Brandes strikes a 
positive note. He shows us (we 
are following here Mr. Morit- 
zen’s excellent interpretation in 
the New York Herald) a man 
who, in spite of his mental 
struggles, aloofness and idio- 
syncrasies, was pursuing one end. 
The real assertion of Michel- 
angelo’s genius, for Brandes, 
began when at an early age in 
Florence he laid aside the brush 
and palet for the chisel and 
marble block. In his own in- 
imitable style, Brandes’ relates 
the circumstances that led to 
youth’s coming under the roof- 
tree of the great Lorenzo. He 
calls the Palazzo Medici a holy 
place: 


THE 


“Tt is in this house that modern civilization 
began its existence. Here was the center 
for what was then the most enterprizing and 
intellectual city in the world. Over the en- 
trance to the court stood written that this 
house was consecrated to the rebirth of 
science. It was here that Michelangelo as 
a boy sat at table next to Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent. 

“In this house it was Lorenzo himself who 
showed and explained to the boy his art 
treasures, his gems and his coins. Uncon- 
sciously the youth took in what the Floren- 
tine painters before his time had achieved. 
The naive, that which is now termed the pre- 
Raphaelite, could never have appealed to him 
or his generation. And just as little could 
he be attracted to the archaic which capti- 
vated Thorwaldsen and his time. For he 





MOST INFLUENTIAL OF LIVING CRITICS 
Georg Brandes, at the age of eighty, supplements his previous 
studies of Shakespeare, Voltaire, Goethe and Julius Cesar with 
a masterly work on Michelangelo, the man who, he says, has 
struck deepest into his soul. 
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THE GREATEST SCULPTOR THAT EVER LIVED 


Michelangelo, as revealed in Brandes’ new biography, was a man 
in whom Christian and pagan forces struggled for mastery. He 
presented the human form in all its might or in its wealth of 
He showed us life itself as a hopeless but 


gripping contrast. 
energetic fight: the tragical exalted. 


aspired after the perfect, and found it first 
in statues like Pasquino and the Torso, later 
in the Laokoon, excavated in 1506. Before 
these he stood lost in the deepest admiration. 
They unloosened within him the creative 
powers that went in the direction of master- 
ship for the presentation of the human form 
in all its might, or in its wealth of grip- 
ping contrast, or of life itself as a hopeless 
but energetic fight; the tragical exalted.” 
In estimating the sculptural master- 
pieces of Michelangelo—the David, the 
Pieta, Bacchus, the Moses, the various 
Madonnas, Victory and all that magnifi- 
cent statuary that enters into the compo- 
sition of the Sacristy of Lorenzo, with 





the figures of Il Pensieroso and 
Giuliano and the matchless trea- 
sures of Night, Day, Aurora 
and Evening—Brandes is con- 
cerned with inner motive even 
more than with technique. He 
lays stress upon the sculptor’s 
pessimism and shows how it 
was expressed in the famous 
Sacristy: 


“The overpowering originality 
of Michelangelo stands forth in 
the entirely new way employed in 
the grouping of these sepulchral 
figures. It was customary in that 
day to adorn the sarcophagus with 
allegories of the virtues. But the 
idea of a tomb evoked in Buonar- 
roti the thought that all is transi- 
tory, all is perishable, and inspired 
in him the unfolding of the four 
figures that combined express time, 
that which calls humanity to face 
life’s troubles only to push it once 
more down into the grave. 

“To his imagination time divided 
itself into four periods, and he 
saw these before him as human 
forms, ideals fraught with power, 
revealing in the position and inner 
contrast of each separate body a 
muscle construction that is always 
intent, always seems as if ready 
to take on movement. 

“There they lie, sorrowing, 
groaning, convulsively drawing 
their limbs up under them, or tired 
unto death, loathing all that day 
and night can give them. There 
is nothing solemn about them. 
They are unaware that they have 
spectators. Their manner is that of inner 
unrest or contempt for man. To them there 
is no joy in waking to a new day, no delight 
in life’s noon, no sweet rest in sleep. One 
thing is common to them all: They suffer.” 





Even in the “Last Judgment,” in the 
Sistine Chapel, the same tendency is mani- 
fest. The sorrowful and the fearful di- 
vert interest from the celestial. Those 
risen from the dead and lifted to eternal 
bliss appear no less terrified than the 
sinners cast from heaven into the abyss 
below. 

Three essentials, Brandes says, usually 
strike the modern beholder who, without 
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preconception, is placed before the art 
and nature of Michelangelo. The first is 
the nudity of his figures. He makes not 
only the face but the entire body expres- 
sive, and he always shows the human form 
in movement. The second characteristic 
of Michelangelo noted by Brandes is his 
striving after the vast in the double mean- 
ing of the sublime and the colossal. He 
is a votary of nature, but he is not a mere 
reproducer of actuality. “To all that he 
produces,” Brandes writes, “he adds of his 
own self the stamp of his unquestioned 
superiority. The least of his sketches is 
authoritative, subjectively free, lending 
to the plastic object his own mentality of 
proud strength or deep terror or digni- 
fied elegance.” The third fundamental is 
summed up in the statement that his art is 
pathetic. “Within it there is an overflow- 
ing energy. Everything in it is bound or 
unloosened passion. All this 
lyric ends in drama.” 

Brandes shows the conflict 
between the Christian and 
pagan in Michelangelo, and 
argues that the ‘influence of 
Vittoria Colonna in his life 
was unhealthy, just because 
it was religious. This noble 
lady, according to Brandes, 
was a channel through which 
the religious reaction that 
succeeded the Renaissance 
reached him and partly took 
possession of him. With his 
penchant for exaltation he 
proved receptive to an influ- 
ence that would have had no 
effect on Leonardo Da Vinci; 
a contagion against which 
Leonardo would have been im- 
mune. “For Leonardo antici- 
pated those modern minds to 
whom the heavens proclaim 
less God’s glory than that of 
Cepernicus, Galileo, Newton 
or Einstein.” 

Even tho Michelangelo, as a 
result of his friendship with 
Vittoria Colonna, fell under 
the spell of the penitent re- 
ligiosity of the time, he con- 
tinued naively to place groups 





tionary influence in Michelangelo’s life. 
us, the pious and penitent religiosity of the time. 


of nude bodies in his painting of the Last 
Judgment, to the indignation of cardinals 
and papal officials, who insisted on cloth- 
ing them. Brandes glories in the fact that 
Michelangelo did not allow his spiritual 
rebirth, as it were, to interfere with his 
artistic conception where it concerned his 
reverence for the human form. 

Not the least interesting feature of this 
Brandes biography may be found in the 
way in which it reveals its author. “It 
runs like a red thread,’’ Mr. Moritzen 
says, “through these two massive volumes 
how 450 years before the appearance 
of Brandes’ ‘Michelangelo Buonarroti’ a 
young Florentine artist had to battle 
against the world’s envy and stupidity, 
just as 60 years ago a Danish youth struck 
consternation in the camp of orthodoxy 
with ideas that might have meant the stake 
during the time of the inquisition.” 


THE WOMAN WHO INSPIRED MICHELANGELO 
Vittoria Colonna is presented by Brandes as a somewhat reac- 


She embodied, he tells 
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RETELLING THE TRAGIC STORY OF 
STEPHEN FOSTER’S LIFE AND DEATH 


HERE are indications that America 

desires to atone for neglect of its 

greatest maker of folk-songs, Ste- 
phen Foster. The Bowery Mission, of 
New York, announces a drive to raise a 
$50,000 bread-line fund in his memory, 
and the Kentucky Legislature has ap- 
pointed a commission to raise the same 
sum for the purchase of the Rowan house, 
near Bardstown, Kentucky, in which Fos- 
ter is said to have composed “My Old 
Kentucky Home.” An objection to the 
latter plan has been raised by Foster’s 
biographer,* Harold Vincent Milligan, on 





* STEPHEN CoLiins Foster. By Harold Vincent 


Milligan. Schirmer. 


the ground that there is “absolutely no 
evidence that Foster was ever in Ken- 
tucky.” The same authority tells us that 
a philanthropist who recently bought in 
Pittsburgh a large brick dwelling sup- 
posed to be the house in which Foster was 
born, with the object of turning it into a 
museum, has been deceived. All of which 
only goes to show that Foster, in his death 
as in his life, is pursued by ill luck. 
Just what it was in Foster that defeated 


him it would be hard to say. He rep- 
resented something paradoxical. In the 


affairs of daily life he was like a child. 
He was unable, as we would say, to adjust 
himself to his environment. And yet in 

another and deeper sense he 
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was part of the very soul of 


his time. His influence, Mr. 
Milligan rightly says, was in- 
calculable. If we try to an- 
alyze his sgngs their magic 


escapes us. Both melody and 
harmony are of the utmost sim- 
plicity. He could neither de- 
velop a melody nor vary his 


harmony. His melodies repeat 
themselves monotonously, and 
he was content with a few 


simple chords and modulations. 
And yet, Mr.. Milligan points 
out, when his inspiration is of 
so pure and exalted a nature 
as it is in “My Old Kentucky 
Home” and “The Old Folks at 
Home,” the very limitations of 
his power become virtues, re- 
sulting in a simplicity and di- 
rectness of utterance which no 
amount of erudition and sophis- 
tication could have equalled in 
sincerity and potency. These 
melodies are truly the songs of 








THE MANUSCRIPT OF “WAY DOWN UPON THE 


SWANEE RIVER” 


Trains that pass the Swanee River in Georgia stop for five minutes 
to enable passengers to get a glimpse of the stream immortalized 


by Foster’s song. Foster himself never saw the river. 


was originally written with the words, “Pedee River,” but Foster 
He and his brother Mor- 
rison took down an almanac and began to look through it. Finally 
Morrison read out “Swanee,”’ and Stephen shouted, “That’s it!” 


was not satisfied with the combination. 


the American people, and their 
appeal is so universal that the 
best of them are sung the world 
over. 

Like Edward MacDowell and 
Ethelbert Nevin, Foster came of 
Scotch-Irish stock. His father 


The song 
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OUR MOST GIFTED FOLK-SONG COMPOSER 
Stephen Foster, according to his biographer, touched but one chord in the gamut of human emotions, but 
he sounded that strain supremely well. “His song is of that nostalgia of the soul which is inborn and 
instinctive to all humanity, a homesickness unaffected by time or space.” 
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was at one time Quartermaster and Com- 
missary of the United States Army. The 
family settled in what is now Pittsburgh 
and what was then a frontier town, and 
Stephen was born there in 1826. His 
people were well-to-do, and one of his 
brothers took a prominent part in build- 
ing the Pennsylvania Railroad across the 
Alleghany Mountains. 

Foster’s urge toward music and the 
artistic life was not encouraged by his 
family, who regarded it as a weakness. 
Beyond some elementary lessons he had 
no musical training whatever. His love 
for music, however, could not be denied. 
His first composition, a waltz for four 
flutes, was written when he was thirteen 
years old. 

The period in which he grew to man- 
hood was one in which the negro minstrel- 
show played a prominent part. Its origin 
is credited to an actor named Thomas 
D. (“Daddy”) Rice, and its popularity is 
said to have been due in part to the fact 
that it offered opportunities of relaxation 
to religious people whose principles for- 
bade attendance at theatrical perform- 
ances. Prizes were given by minstrel 
leaders for the best songs and served to 
draw Foster in this direction. 

The first songs that he wrote were 
rather commonplace, but he gained mas- 
tery of his medium as he went on. “Lou- 
isiana Belle,” “O Susanna,” “Uncle Ned,” 
“Away Down South” revealed a new gift 
and won a publisher. They turned out to 
be the first of a long series. 

Foster married Jane McDowelk, daugh- 
ter of a Pittsburgh physician, in 1850, and 
went to New York with her. Their mar- 
ried life was not happy. Foster’s biog- 
rapher is inclined to dismiss the sugges- 
tion that his intemperate habits caused his 
wife to leave him. “There is no evi- 
dence,” he says, “that this weakness, 
which clouded the last years of his life, 
had fastened itself upon him to any great 
extent at the time of his marriage.” Mr. 
Milligan thinks it more likely that Foster’s 
wife had little sympathy with the imprac- 
tical dreamer she had married. 

Whatever the cause of their differences, 
they separated soon after a daughter was 
born to them. Thereafter Foster lived 
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alone. A few of his songs, “The Old 
Folks at Home,” “My Old Kentucky 
Home,” “Old Black Joe,” “Massa’s in de 
Cold, Cold Ground,” were phenomenally 
successful, but he was not a go6éd business 
man and his habits became worse and 
worse. For a time he lived in a cellar- 
room in Elizabeth street, New York. 
Then he lived at 15 Bowery, in a cheap 
lodging-house, where he paid 25 cents a 
night. He told one of his friends, George 
Cooper, that he had had a regular income 
of $1,500 a year from his songs, and 
Cooper was under the impression that, 
altho in destitution himself, he was at this 
time supporting his wife and daughter in 
Pittsburgh. It was at 15 Bowery and in 
a saloon on the corner of Hester and 
Chrystie streets that many of his songs, 
including “Old Black Joe,” were written. 
When his inspiration gave out, he fell to 
the sad occupation of writing hack hymns. 
Sometimes he peddled his songs along the 
Bowery to theater managers, actors—any- 
body who would buy. A $5 note was ac- 
ceptable, and he seldom got more than $25. 
His shoes had holes in them, and he had 
no overcoat. Friends gave him clothes, 
which he pawned. He was indifferent to 
food, often making a meal of apples or 
turnips from a grocery shop. 

Early on a winter morning, in 1864, 
Cooper received a message saying that his 
friend had met with an accident. He 
dressed himself hurriedly and went to 15 
Bowery, where he found Foster lying on 
the floor in the hall, blood oozing from a 
cut in his throat and with a bad bruise 
on his forehead. “Steve never wore any 
night-clothes, and he lay there on the floor 
naked, suffering horribly. He had won- 
derful big brown eyes, and they looked 
up at me with an appeal I can never for- 
get. He whispered, ‘I’m done for,’ and 
begged for a drink; but, before I could 
get it for him, the doctor who had been 
sent for arrived and forbade it. He 
started to sew up the gash in Steve’s 
throat. . . . We took him to the hospital. 
In addition to the cut on his throat and the 
bruise on his forehead, he was suffering 
from a bad burn on his thigh, caused 
by the overturning of a spirit lamp. . .” 
Three days later Foster was dead. 
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N the first of two handsomely printed 
| aiid substantial volumes of “Folk Songs 

of Many Peoples” (The Woman's 
Press: New York), with English versions 
by American poets, Florence Hudson Bots- 
ford has compiled and edited what proves 
to be a notable work. There are some hun- 
dred and fifty songs in the collection aad 
not only is the music of each song given, 
conveniently arranged for use in home and 
school and club, but side by side with the 
words of the song in the original language 
is set the English translation to fit the 
music. Among the distinguished American 
poets who are represented as paraphrasers 
are Edwin Markham, Anna Hempstead 
Branch, Edna St. Vincent Millay, David 
Morton, Grace Hazard Conkling, Clement 
Wood, Walter Adolphe Roberts, Arthur 
Guiterman, Padriac Colum, Marguerite 
Wilkinson, Christopher Morley, Leonora 
Speyer and Margaret Widdemer. The 
songs are of Bosnian, Bulgarian, Dalma- 
tian, Esthonian, Hungarian, Istrian, Lithu- 
anian, Macedonian, Finnish, Polish, Rus- 
sian and Serbian origin. Miss Millay and 
several of the other contributors have ex- 
ecuted versions that are poems in their own 
right. Following, for example, is a Lithu- 
anian folk song: 


SOWING THE RUE 
ENGLISHED By Epna St. Vincent MILLay 


is sowing the rue, the mint and lily I am 
sowing, 
I’m sowing my young days, 
green rue. 
The rue is budding, budding is the mint, is 
the lily, 
My young days are budding, 
green rue. 
The rue is ripened, ripened is 
the lily. 
My young days are ripened, like the little 
green rue. 


like a little 


like a little 


the mint, is 


IVING PoETS 


se 


There comes to my garden a youth with a 
sickle— 
“Oh, touch not my young days, like the 
little green rue!” 
He has mown down the rue, the mint and 
lily he has severed, 
My young days he has wasted, like the little 


green rue. 
The rue is fading, fading is the mint, is the 
lily. 
My young days are fading, like the little 
green rue. 


Coincidentally with the aforementioned 
books appears an entirely new volume by 
Miss Millay entitled “Second April” 
(Mitchell Kennerly), which, we venture 
to say, contains some of the most magical 
and haunting lyrics and elegies ever writ- 
ten in America. Consider these four 
briefer poems by way of illustration: 


TRAVEL 
By Epona Sr. Vincent MILLay 


HE railroad track is miles away, 
And the day is loud with voices speaking, 
Yet there isn’t a train goes by all day 
But I hear its whistle shrieking. 


All night there isn’t a train goes by, 
Tho the night is still for sleep and dream- 
ing, 
But I see its cinders red on the sky, 
And hear its engine steaming. 


My heart is warm with the friends I make, 
And better friends I'll not be knowing, 
Yet there isn’t a train I wouldn’t take, 
No matter where it’s going. 


INLAND 
By Epna St. Vincent Mittay 
EOPLE that build their houses inland, 
People that buy a plot of ground 
Shaped like a house, and build a house there, 


Far from the sea-board, far from the 
sound 
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Of water sucking the hollow ledges, 
Tons of water striking the shore,— 

What do they long for, as I long for 
One salt smell of the sea once more? 


People the waves have not awakened, 
Spanking the boats at the harbor’s head, 

What do they long for, as I long for,— 
Starting up in my inland bed, 


Beating the narrow walls, and finding 
Neither a window nor a door, 

Screaming to God for death by drowning,— 
One salt taste of the sea once more? 


LAMENT 
By Epna St. Vincent MILLAy 


ISTEN, children: 

Your father is dead. 
From his old coats 
I'll make you little jackets; 
I'll make you little trousers 
From his old pants. 
There'll be in his pockets 
Things he used to put there, 
Keys and pennies 
Covered with tobacco; 
Dan shall have the pennies 
To save in his bank; 
Anne shall have the keys 
To make a pretty noise with. 
Life must go on, 
And the dead be forgotten; 
Life must go on, 
Tho good men die; 
Anne, eat your breakfast; 
Dan, take your medicine; 
Life must go on; 
I forget just why. 


WILD SWANS 
By Epona St. Vincent Mittay 
| LOOKED in my heart while the wild 
swans went over. : 
And what did I see I had not seen before? 
Only a question less or a question more; 
Nothing to match the flight of wild birds 
flying. 
Tiresome heart, forever living and dying, 
House without air, I leave you and lock your 
door. 
Wild swans, come over the town, come over 
The town again, trailing your legs and 
crying! 


We have made a belated discovery of 
Kostes Palamas, who is proclaimed as a 
great contemporary Greek poet and whose 


“Hundred Voices,” admirably translated 
by Aristides E, Phoutrides and published 
by the Harvard University Press (Cam- 
bridge, Mass), justifies the proclamation. 
Following are some typical lines—frag- 
ments—from a long poem entitled: 


THE CHAINS 
By Kostes PALAMAS 


S in all that stir and live 
So there is a power in you, 
Tyrants, chains, and fates—I feel it— 
That transforms you and uplifts you; 
And some hand begins to bring you 
Nearer to the wings of birds, 
And to songs of nightingales. 


SUMMER IS BACK 
By Kostes PALAMAS 


UMMER is back; and yet my lot is that 
Of the huge manlike apes that hang on 
trees, 
Held by weak roots and bending with thick 
leaves 
Over the sacred waters of the Ganges. 
So holding fast to my own tree I hang 
Mingling my howls with the wild howls of 
others ; 
And now and then one slips and falls and 
drowns— 
Silence—Then quick the howling starts again. 


ON THE FIELDS OF CNOSSOS 
By Kostes PALAMAS 


ND then as now, on the most ancient 

fields of Cnossos 

—So many thousand years ago— 

Women and men, roses and nightingales, 
made love 

Among the flowers of May and April. 

And then as now the laws and arts were 
blossoming 

As wisdom blossomed in the mind; 

And Minos shone upon his throne. 

And then as now the sculptor carved on the 
marble stone 

A lily. All that was is gone; 

Only the lily lives. 


In Harper's Magazine Mary Austin, 
who has lived much among the Indians of 
the Southwest, has rendered into English 
some Indian poems, including this San 
Juan love song, which is full of unex- 
pected charm and grace: 
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AN INDIAN LOVE SONG 
By Mary AustTIN 
HEN first I saw my maiden, 
When first my eyes beheld her, 
All amid the corn 
Blue butterflies were dancing. 


Like butterflies about my heart 
Her looks came glancing, 

Like butterflies amid the corn 
My heart was dancing 

When first I saw my maiden, 
When first my eyes beheld her 
All amid the corn 

Blue butterflies were dancing. 


This is one of four poems above the 
ordinary which are featured in the Pacific 
Review: 

FEAR 
By Hirpa Laura NoRMAN 

HERE was murder last night. 

The rain said so 
Beating on the eaves... . 
Blood and black hair 
And wide open eyes that did not move. 
The rain sobbed 
And beat on the roof 
Trying to get in 
Away from the dead thing: 
And the wind crept into my room... . 
I felt its hands cold with fear 
When it huddled under my pillow to hide. 


And I had no pity for the dead thing, 
I was so afraid. 


Such a poem as the following, which is 
given a conspicuous place in the New 
York Times Magazine, merits a chorus of 
“amens” : 


THE WHITE ACRES IN FRANCE 
By Joun H. FINLey 
OW many eyes have searched (and some 
through tears) 
To find the names upon the map of France 
Of these now silent fields where lie their 
dead— 
Theirs whom the golden stars cannot re- 
quite : 

A prairie mother by her lonely lamp; 

A schoolgirl over her geography ; 

A gray old father proud of his brave 

loss ; 

A wife that was; a wife that was to be. 
How many! And how many thousand lips 
Have learned to speak and love those once 

strange names: 


“Romagne,” “Suresnes” and  “Belleau 
Wood” ; 
And “Bony” over in the Flanders: fields ; 
And all the valiant rest; become as dear 
As was the name of that vast tumulus 
Of Athens’ dead to her. 
And our own dead! 
They are our “cloud of witnesses” in France, 


Whose great white shadows lie upon these 


hills, 

These vales, in sun and cloud, by day and 
night. 

And wheresoe’er these white-cross shadows 
fall, 


There are our “Fields of Honor”; for 
whene’er 
Earth drew our dying soldiers to herself 
(Soldiers enlisted in Earth's cause of right) 
She gave the ground they touched to their 
own land :— 


White acres added to America! 


This poem, which illumines The Con- 
ning Tower, edited by F. P. A. in the New 
York Tribune, seems to us to shed a 
strong ray of imaginative beauty: 


HALLUCINATION 
By GENEVIEVE TAGGARD 
HAT was it flew over me there, 
Over me lightly, 
Darted, and left me to stare 
After it whitely? 


Ghosts of the long low moon, 
Mists of the meadow, 
Dune, after dune, after dune, 
You saw its shadow! 


Was it the love I sought? 
Was it the love I seek? 
Or a‘ forgotten thought 
Come back to speak? 


Nothing about these verses, from Hol- 
land’s, is exactly new, but no worthy parent 
will fail to appreciate the delightful truth 
expressed in them: 


HIT 
By S. Gorpon Gurwit 


VE been in love before, but not 
So “desp’rately” as this! 
I’ve loved a comely matron and 
I’ve loved a dainty miss. 
But never has my heart been plucked 
From out my breast till now, 
This fascinating, captivating 
Creature knows just how! 
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She isn’t very beautiful, 

She doesn’t sing or play, 
She has no conversation, but 
She has a winning way. 
Appeal is in her every glance, 
Her charm can’t be defined, 
The fascinating, captivating, 

Most alluring kind! 


She dresses very simply and 
Rare fragrance wraps her round. 
A subtle something thrills me when 
She moves or makes a sound. 
Her graces she inherited— 
Her mother is a pearl— 
My fascinating, captivating, 
Brand-new baby girl! 


The religious quality of these verses, 
from Pearson’s, is more open to question 
than is the poetic paganism which they 
celebrate : 


PAGAN CHANT 
By JosepH FREEMAN 


HAVE lost the key 
To good and evil: 
God and the devil 
Are one to me. 


I move apart 

From the thrall of duty: 
Only beauty 

Can stir my heart! 


Skies and seas, 
A wind that passes 
Along the grasses, 
Fragrant trees, 


The flight of birds, 
Imperial places, 
Music, faces, 
Perfect words. ... 


The following poem was written by an 
inmate of the Leavenworth Prison and 
has been published in the Liberator and 
other radical journals. Its author is one 
of the hundred-odd I. W. W.’s who were 
sentenced for various periods for seditious 
activities during the war. According to 


his own story, Ashleigh had nothing to do 
with the I. W. W. after 1916 but had 
trained with them prior to that time, more 
as a sociological student than an active 
worker. 


But, as we understand the case, 
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he refused, out of loyalty to Bill Haywood 
and the other leaders, to ask for a separate 
trial and consequently shared in the gen- 
eral verdict of- guilty. He has still five 
years to serve. His poem is one of rare 
beauty and feeling. The man who wrote 
it has fine possibilities before him if he 
keep out of bad company. 


WHEN I GO OUT 
By CHARLES ASHLEIGH 


BE to me tender, leaves that wait outside 
This sullen wall, and keep inviolate, 
Until I come to you with love-dumb lips 
From out of this dull tenement of hate; 


Out of the fresh breathing of the earth 
To draw allayment of my rasping fear, 
My woundings and my frettings, till my mind 
Is soothed by winds that draw like nurses 
near, 


To tend me on my bed of living grass 
And all the hush of spring shall be my 
cover; 
The hills shall stand as guards about my 
peace ; 
And the audacious sun shall be my lover. 


When I go out . . . O roads of all the world! 
O Beauty, fields and cities, do not fail! 
Await, strong friends, my coming,—let my 

heart 
Once more drink glory on a careless trail! 


A quaint charm seems to us to lurk not 
so much in as between the lines of the 
ensuing picaresque verses, which have 
found original publication in the Literary 
Review of the New York Evening Post: 


GIPSY-NIGHT 
By RicHarp HuGHES 


(Written for Pamela Bianco) 
HEN the feet of the rain tread a dance 

on the roofs, 

And the wind slides through the rocks and 
trees, 

And Dobbin has stabled his hoofs 

In warm bracken litter, noisy about his 
knees : 

And when there is no moon, and the sodden 
clouds slip over; 

Whenever there is no moon, and the rain 
drips cold; 
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And folk with a shilling of money are bedded 
in houses, 
And pools of water glitter on farmer’s mold: 
Then pity Sally’s girls, with the rain in 
their blouses: 
Martha and Johnnie, who have no money; 
The small naked puppies that whimper 
against the bitches, 
The small, sopping children that creep to 
the ditches. 


But when the moon is run like a red fox 
Cover to cover behind the skies, 
And the breezes crack in the trees on the 
rocks, 
Or stoop to flutter about the eyes 
Of one who dreams in the scent of pines 
At ease: 
Then would you not go foot it with Sarah’s 
girls 
In and out the trees? 
Or listen across the fire 
To old Tinker-Johnnie ard Martha his 
Rawnee 
In jagged Wales or in orchard Worcester- 
shire? 


In Contemporary Verse we find the fol- 
lowing lyric which is full, but not overfull, 
of exquisite thought and feeling set to 
appropriate music: 


I THOUGHT OF YOU AT FALL OF 
NIGHT 


By Gerorce Brannon Savi 


THOUGHT of you at fall of night, 
When all the skies were dripping stars 
Until the moon rose, slow and white, 
Beyond the hills, where day unbars 
Her rose-wound lattices and showers 
Across the earth a light of flowers. 
—I thought of you at fall of night 
And all my soul was dripping stars! 


The willows wore a lace of dreams, 
The birds had settled down to sleep— 
I saw the moon on distant streams 
Of mountain-water. Girl! to keep 
This wonder always, silver-blue, 
And sacred with the thought of you! 
—The willows wore a lace of dreams, 
And dreaming laid my heart asleep. 


I thought of you at fall of night 
(And O, the skies were dripping stars!) 
I watched the moon rise, calm and white, 
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And hush the hills where day unbars 
Her dew-wet lattices and showers 
Across the earth a rain of flowers. 

—I thought of you at fall of night 
(And O, my soul was dripping stars!) 


We find a very intriguing quality in this 
lyric, which sings in The Forum: 


FOOTPRINTS 
By Eucene C. DoLson 
rr. yesterday 
I traced your footprint 
On the shore of the sea; 
But the tides flow, 
And the tides ebb. 


To-day there is no track 
In the sand. 


Once you stept lightly, 
Very lightly, 

Over my heart. 

It was long ago, 

But the footprint lingers. 


In the New York Tribune we find this 
timely elegy to the great tenor whose voice 
is stilled: 


CARUSO 
By GraNnTLANnp Rice 


area the twilight is deep by the last 

lonely hill, 

No warrior sleeps where the last mourners 
throng; 

No warrior sleeps where the world’s voice is 
still 

But one from the silence who came with a 
song. 


The dawn winds are hushed, for their master 
has left; 
The streams that are singing their way to 


the sea 

Are soundless and shadowed, as singers be- 
reft 

Of the lost chord of morning, unconquered 
and free. 


He came with a song. Is there more to be 
said 

For any who sleep where the last flag is 
furled? 

The twilight has called him, the gray soul 
has sped, 

But its melody waits in the heart of the 
world. 
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SCIENCE PLANS TO CHANGE THE 
NEW ENGLAND CLIMATE 


HE Strait of Belle Isle, a narrow 

channel separating Newfoundland 

from Labrador, is a hole in the wall 
of the Atlantic seaboard that is mainly 
responsible for the bleak winter climate 
of eastern Canada. Plug this hole, scien- 
tists declare, and eastern Canada and most 
of New England will have a climate as 
mild as that of the Carolinas. Such a 
dam, writes Walter Noble Burns, in Pop- 
ular Science Monthly, would cost about 
$10,000,000 and would constitute a solid 
strip of stone and concrete about fifty feet 
wide and ten miles in length, containing 
the equivalent of some 18,000,000 tons of 
material. Specifications now under con- 
sideration by the Canadian government 
contemplate a railroad along the top of 
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the dam to be employed in transporting 
the material and to be extended as the 
dam projects itself into the Strait. 

A group of British capitalists have 
asked concessions from the Dominion 
government to build a railway from Que- 
bec to St. Johns, Newfoundland, to run 
along the north shore of the St. Law- 
rence River and the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
cross the Strait of Belle Isle by the dam 
and traverse Newfoundland to St. Johns 
on its southeastern seaboard. British en- 
gineers have surveyed the route and re- 
ported on the feasibility and cost of the 
dam. The road promises to make St. 
Johns an important shipping point for 
Canadian export trade, materially short- 
ening the voyage to Europe. From St. 





A GREAT DAM TO TEST THE GENIUS OF THE ENGINEERS 
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Across the Strait of Belle Isle it is to be thrown and it may temper the Gulf Stream, that beneficent body 
of water that comes up from the Gulf of Mexico, blanketing the coast of the United States, when it reaches 
New England meets the cold Labrador current, which is strong enough to elbow it out into the Atlantic. 
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Courtesy of Popular Science Monthly 





BEFORE AND AFTER STEMMING THE ARCTIC CURRENT 
Engineers are considering the project of plugging the Strait of Belle Isle, between Newfoundland and 


Labrador, with a wall of solid masonry, and forcing the Labrador current back. 


This, they declare, would 


make the climate of Canada and New England like that of the Carolinas. 


Johns to Liverpool is a thousand miles 
less than from New York to Liverpool. 

Construction of the railway, we are 
told, would not bring about a change of 
climate unless the waterway is plugged 
tightly, thereby blocking the Labrador 
current, a dominant factor in shaping the 
climate of eastern Newfoundland, Quebec, 
Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia and the New England States, 
from flowing into the St. Lawrence. It 
makes the summers cool and pleasant, but 
it adds to the already severe rigors of the 
northern winter. It affects not only cli- 
mate but business. 

The engineers figure, according to Pop- 
ular Science Monthly, that with the Lab- 
rador current diverted eastward the Gulf 
Stream would wash the coasts of New 
England, New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia and, sweeping through Cabot 
Strait, bathe all the coasts and islands 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. But, the 
question arises, will the Labrador current 
behave as anticipated? Granting that the 
theory of the engineers would carry 
through, the writer in the scientific journal 
finds no reason to doubt that the climate 
of Canada would be tempered as far in- 
land as the region of tne Great Lakes. 
The effect of the Gulf Stream on the 


eastern coast would duplicate that of the 
Japanese current on the western. 

The Japanese current makes the coast 
of British Columbia a land of midwinter 
flowers, and distributes its largess of 
mildness on the wings of the chinook 
winds as far inland as the transmontane 
prairies of Alberta. Southern Aiberta is 
in the same latitude as Montreal and Que- 
bec; but, while the St. Lawrence River is 
locked with ice, cattle and livestock of all 
kinds are browsing in Alberta pastures 
and Alberta farmers are preparing their 
land for the summer harvest. By way 
of prophecy, we read: 


“If the wall of masonry across the Strait 
of Belle Isle would change the climate, it 
would also alter the agricultural and indus- 
trial destinies of eastern Canada. The fertile 
soil of Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, 
and Nova Scotia, already regions of teem- 
ing agricultural wealth, would become famil- 
iar with new crops. Vast areas now cov- 
ered with primeval forests sweeping down 
from the northern hinterland would be 
cleared and transformed into farms. The 
value of the land in the maritime provinces 
and the valleys of the St. Lawrence and the 
Ottawa would be enhanced by billions of 
dollars. New industries would spring up to 
meet the changed conditions. New wealth 
would swarm in, seeking investmerts. Immi- 
gration would pour in. New cities would 
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rise. Population would increase enormously. 
Canada would soon become a competitor of 
the United States in the markets of the 
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world. Montreal would loom as the trade 
rival of New York and challenge the com- 
mercial supremacy of the continent.” 





AMERICAN INDUSTRIES ARE OVER- 
RUN WITH SPIES 


N important result of industrial re- 

search in the United States this 

year has been the first exhaustive 
report of industrial espionage. This in- 
cludes the employment of spies to report 
on the temper and activities of workmen 
outside of their regular duties, to root out 
organizers, disrupt unions, and even to 
promote strikes. The system permeates 
our industrial life, according to Sidney 
Howard, who has been investigating these 
alleged practices under the auspices of the 
Cabot Fund for Industrial Research. His 
findings are embodied in a pamphlet issued 
by The New Republic. 

According to this investigator, the larg- 
est and best-known detective agencies of 
America, as well as scores of small ones, 
are enlisted in the service, their operatives 
being thousands in number. They call 
themselves “harmonizers and _ concilia- 
tors,” “service corporations” or “commer- 
cial, financial and industrial engineers.” 

The scale of organization of industrial 
espionage stifles any doubt of its scope, 
Howard reports. It embraces every big 
industry and industrial center in the coun- 
try. Indicating the methods of operation, 
an agency in Detroit, center of the auto- 
mobile industry, is quoted as writing: 
“We are in a position to place in your 
plant laborers, mechanics, clerks, book- 
keepers, in fact people of any vocation, to 
obtain information as to a forer.anner of 
labor trouble. We will furnish guards on 
very short notice and will break a strike 
in a way that will cbviate the necessity 
of your being forced to use union or other 
employees not of your own choosing.” A 
New York organization writes: “If we 
are employed before any union organiza- 
tion is formed by the employees there will 
be no strike and no disturbance. This 
does not say that there will be no unions 
formed, but it does say we will control 


the activities of the union and direct its 
policies provided we are allowed a free 
hand by our clients.” Still another of 
these agencies writes: “Wherever our 
system has been in operation for a reason- 
able length of time considering the pur- 
pose to be accomplished the result has 
been that union membership has not in- 
creased if our clients wished otherwise. 
In many cases local union charters have 
been returned without publicity and a 
number of local unions have been dis- 
banded.” 

In general, we are told, the object of 
employers in distributing spies among 
their workmen is to get advance infor- 
mation of attempts to unionize or to or- 
ganize strikes and to forestall such erforts. 
That the system is working out as dis- 
advantageously to the employer as to the 
employed and the public at large is strong- 
ly indicated in the report. This is “be- 
cause the labor spy, or his employers, find 
it to their advantage to prearrange situa- 
tions in the plant of a prospective client 
to prolong rather than break strikes, and 
generally to foster trouble instead of 
peace.” 

A leading industrial detective agency of 
Cleveland, Howard declares, bought the 
labor paper of a neighboring city during 
the street railway strike in that city and 
edited it to encourage the very agitation 
he was paid by the street railway company 
to break. In Minneapolis an industrial 
detective agency was caught working for 
both union and employer in the same 
strike. Officials of an agency in Chicago 
were indicted because they were alleged 
to have instructed their agents to “stir up 
as much bad feeling as you possibly can 
between the Italians and Serbians. Spread 
data among the Serbians that the Italians 
are going back to work. Call up every 
question you can in reference to racial 
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A NEW GOLDFIELD RUSH 


hatred between these two nationalities.” 
The industrial spy boasts of his power 
to corrupt a union out of existence by 
bribing a few leaders or officers. The 
head of a detective agency of Boston said 
that the president, secretary and treasurer 
of the local icemen’s union were until 
quite recently in the employ of his agency. 
Among other activities these officers engi- 
neered the union through a dance which 
left it $500 in debt. “This is a common 
disruption scheme,” Howard notes. 
“Remove suspicion, establish industrial 
relations on the basis of frank conference, 
as has been done in many industries, and 
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the industrial spy loses his job,” comment 
the editors of The New Republic. “But 
where no conference exists, where em- 
ployer and employee have no regular meth~ 
od of consultation, the spy appears as the 
real intermediary between capital and 
labor. The industrial spy by the very 
nature of his business cannot permit con- 
fidence to grow up between the employer 
and employee. His earnings depend upon 
keeping the employer frightened, the men 
restless and suspicious. It is a system 
based on the negation of honor and good 
faith in human relationships, and is bound 
to breed dishonor and bad faith.” 





A RICH GOLD STRIKE IN MANITOBA 
STARTS A FRENZIED RUSH 


ALIFORNIA days of ’49 and Klon- 
dike scenes of ’94 are being relived 
in northern Manitoba. Gold again is 

luring thousands of adventurous spirits to 
the newest Eldorado—Elbow Lake, 650 
miles north of Winnipeg—where two 
young Irishmen, Cordon and Kenneth 
Murray, “struck it rich” last May. An 
assay of the samples of gold-bearing 
quartz which they uncovered in great 
quantity showed a gold content of from 
$25,000 to $100,000 a ton. The news 
spread like wildfire in The Pas and Win- 
nipeg and on Jure 11 the story of the 
new gold find was flashed to the outside 
world. To-day, writes a special corre- 
spondent of the N. Y. Tribune, Tne Pas, 
the nearest settlement to Elbow Lake, is 
a city of thousands, and prospectors are 
staking claims over an area radiating ten 
miles around Elbow Lake. The Murrays, 
we read, have stripped the overburden 
away from the ore for 350 feet from the 
point of discovery and to a width of fifty 
feet, but no walls have been encountered 
yet. Gold is deposited freely throughout 
in a mineralization of porphyry with 
quartz stringers. The body of the dike is 
in greenstone formation, with a continucus 
evidence of free gold. Many of the sam- 
ples dug out so far are reported to be 
possessed of a 50 per cent. gold volume. 
The Murrays are not the only prospec- 


tors to find gold since the first discovery 
was made and the rush started. Already 
half a dozen other strikes have been re- 
ported, some far from the scene of the 
Murray claim. Even across the Grassy 
River, opposite the Murray find, the dike 
has been picked up,again and free gold 
in large quantities is in evidence. At this 
writing a new town is budding at Elbow 
Lake. Nameless as yet, “it will have a 
thousand inhabitants within a few weeks.” 

The new gold field, we read, is not easy 
of access, but that means little to the for- 
tune seekers. There is no railroad within 
100 miles, and the nearest river steamer 
landing is the same distance away. Even 
those transportation facilities are limited, 
for on the Hudson Bay railway a train 
leaves The Pas only once in two weeks— 
every other Wednesday morning at 9 
o’clock—and its schedule from the starting 
time on is decidedly uncertain. 

The steamer Nipawin, operating on the 
Saskatchewan River and one or two of its 
larger tributaries, goes from The Pas to 
Sturgeon Landing, 130 miles north, but 
that is still 100 miles from Elbow Lake. 
There are no trails which can be traveled 
by vehicles, so the horse and the flivver 
are eliminated, except in the winter. Even 
then the dog team is the best mode of 
travel over the snowy trails. So the pros- 
pector must rély on the canoe for the wa- 
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ter portion of the trip and his sturdy legs 
for the portages between lakes and rivers. 
It is a soul-trying trip, at the best, we are 
assured. Carrying a canoe and a couple 
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of hundred pounds of supplies and food 
over a rough trail for a score of miles is 
a man’s task, but the lure of gold seems 
to lighten the load. 





A JUNK YARD FOR DISCARDED 


DREADNAUGHTS 


O one who has not inspected a great 
N metal-salvaging plant can realize the 
extent of engineering success in off- 
setting the metal shortage of the world 
or grasp the future possibilities of the 
junk yard. Officials of one Philadelphia 
concern, whose forty-acre riverside plant 
handles anything from discarded battle- 
ships and abandoned railroads to old tin 
cans and pins, and is said to be the largest 
junk yard in the country, admit that the 
business is really in its infancy. With 
half a century of experience in handling 
scrap in vast quantity, this firm, writes 
William A. McGarry, in the Scientific 
American, is still developing new means 
of utilizing metal scrap that in former 
years went on the dump heap as valueless. 
The company has been best known for 
its marine work in salvaging vessels, be- 
cause of the spectacular nacure of the 
work and the fact that famous old fight- 
ing ships fall into its hands. Its specialty, 
however, is the purchase of any kind of 
metal junk that the ordinary dealer is not 
equipped to handle. It will buy the light- 
est or the heaviest scrap in the world. It 
has torn down hundreds of bridges. ' Re- 
cently, we read, its workmen swept away 
every trace of the old Columbia Bridge 
over the Schuylkill River at Philadelphia 
in less than sixty days. This iron struc- 
ture was put up at the time of the Cen- 
tennial Exposition and has now been re- 
placed with a modern bridge. 

The firm also buys railroads and trolley 
lines—including everything from ties to 
power plant. A single sixteen-wheel trol- 
ley car now stands on a side track in the 
yard to bear witness that there was once 
a trolley line called the Cape May, Dela- 
ware Bay and Sewell Point Railroad, with 
eighteen miles of track, its own power 
station and right of way and twenty cars. 


AND RAILROADS 


The junkman bought everything but the 
right of way, repaired and sold some of 
the cars, smashed and cut up the others 
for remelting, dismantled the plant and 
scrapped most of the equipment. The 
company also bought and dismantled the 
electric railroad from Danbury, Conn., to 
Harlem, N. Y. 

Since the ending of the World War this 
concern has been perhaps the largest buyer 
in the country of metal ranging from the 
vicious four-point barbed wire to shell. 
Recently the last of the shell castings, 
totaling about twenty-five thousand tons, 
was shipped to a firm at Glasgow, Scot- 
land, to be melted and used in the manu- 
facture of machinery and tools. All other 
war material except about four hundred 
miles of barbed wire and a large number 
of hydraulic presses built at a cost of 
$10,000 each to compress powder has been 
broken up and sold. The barbed’ wire is 
being sold to farmers all over the country. 
It was meant to guard the trenches of the 
Allies, but it was never sent abroad. 

Among other cast-off material the junk 
yard contains some thousand miles of 
“short” wire, for which a ready market 
has been found only recently. Inquiry 
throughout the world brought to light the 
fact that three or four Chinese and Japa- 
nese firms are buyers of this material. 
They dispose of it in small lots to native 
metal workers who use it in the construc- 
tion of various novelties. Buyers of this 
material send out definite specifications 
for what they want. They buy one hun- 
dred tons of used American horse shoes 
at a time, for instance, and these are 
melted up by the smiths and used in mak- 
ing razors, pen knives and novelties. 

We are told that no machinery is 
scrapped that is susceptible of salvaging. 
The company operates a machine shop 
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where locomotives, road rollers, sewing 
machines and virtually everything else 
that can be induced to move is rebuilt, 
where possible, and sold for continued 
A large percentage of the metalplate 
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scrap obtained is used for the manufac- 
ture of washers in all sorts of shapes and 
sizes. This company made all the washers 
used in the construction of the Panama 
Canal. 


THE OLDEST FRAME BUILDING 
IN AMERICA 


OW long will wood, exposed con- 
stantly to the elements, last? What 
wood, available for building in this 

country, endures the longest? These are 
two of the many questions confronting 
builders to-day. Discussing them in Amer- 
ican Forestry, William C. Poole informs 
us that the old Quaker Meeting House at 
Easton, Maryland, is probably the oldest 
frame building standing in the United 
States—just where it was built and as it 
was built, without any change, additions 
or subtractions and with an authentic rec- 
ord since 1683. An occasional replacing 


of the shingles on the roof and of the 
weather-hoarding are all the repairs it has 


had. Its frame, inside wood work, and 
some of the weather-boarding are the 


same as when built about the same time 
that William Penn, who visited the build- 
ing, was trading with the Indians and 
laying out Philadelphia. The white popu- 
lation of the entire country then was not 
half as many as now live in one of its 
third-class cities. 

The old contract for the building reads: 
“To agree with ye carpenters for ye build- 
ing of ye said house 60 foote long and 44 











THE DEAN OF FRAME BUILDINGS IN AMERICA 
This old frame meeting house at Easton, Maryland, claims distinction as the oldest building in the United 


It was erected in 1683. This was the first place of worship attended by Mrs. A. Mitchell Palmer, 


States. 
wife of the ex-Attorney-General, whose ancestors helped to build this meeting house. 
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foote wide, and to be strong, substantial 
framed work, with good white oak sills 
and small joyst, and ye upper floors to 
be laid with plank and ye roof to be double 
raitered, and good principal rafters every 
ten foote, and to be double studded below, 
and to be well braced, and windows con- 
venient, and shutters, and good large 
stairs into ye chambers, which chambers 
are to be forty foote square at each end 
of ye house and twenty foote between 
them, and for other conveniences to be 
left to direction of ye aforesaid friends.” 

Any builder will wonder how these good 
folks could build two rooms forty feet 
square with twenty feet between them in 
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a building sixty feet long. But the con- 
tract is clear and the building is open for 
inspection to see it. We read that the 
only preservative used on the wood has 
been old-fashioned whitewash on the out- 
side. Seven of the original plank seats 
and the wood work inside have had no 
paint whatever. White oak, white pine, 
cypress and southern pine from the Mary- 
land forests were the woods used. This 
plain building, in which have worshipped 
many of the leading people of Maryland 
from the time of Lord Baltimore and Wil- 
liam Penn, remains a sturdy remnant of 
Colonial days nearly two and a half cen- 
turies ago. 





INSECT ARMIES MAKE HAWAII 
SAFE FOR SUGAR 


HE Hawaiian Islands have accom- 

plished more in their endeavor to 

control plant enemies than has been 
accomplished in any other country on 
record; but, writes Daniel B. Langford, 
in the Trans-Pacific (Tokio), outside of 
scientific men and those directly interested, 
very little is known of the disasters 
averted. The story of insect control in 
Hawaii during the past 15 years is a ro- 
mance of scientific industry. Were it not 
for the work done by the entomologists, 
instead of producing a crop of sugar 
worth millions of dollars annually, Hawaii 
to-day would not produce enough for 
home consumption. 

The first insect to demand attention of 
the Hawaiian planters was a beetle known 
as the sugar-cane borer, which caused 
heavy losses, tho never threatening a crop 
with total destruction. Great alarm was 
caused by the appearance some years ago 
of a small leaf hopper, which fed upon 
the leaves and young stalks of sugar cane 
and which spread all over the islands with 
such great rapidity that several large 
plantations were on the verge of aban- 
doning the cultivation of sugar. In 1904, 
we read, while this plague was at its 
height, Dr. R. C. L. Perkins and Albert 
Koebele, who had rendered invaluable 
service to the California citrus growers, 


were sent to Australia, the native home 
of the leaf hopper, to investigate its habits 
and enemies and, if possible, discover 
something to save the Hawaiian cane- 
fields. In Queensland, the sugar-produc- 
ing district of Australia, they found that 
the leaf hopper was kept in check by 
various insects, the most effective being a 
tiny wasp parasitic upon the eggs of the 
leaf hopper. A cage of these wasps was 
shipped to Hawaii and within a month 
four individuals of the parasites were 
thriving in their new home. These were 
mated, and three weeks later their prog- 
eny numbered forty-six. The entomolo- 
gist in charge of the work of breeding 
these insects reported that probably only 
two of the original four specimens were 
the parents of the forty-six. The life of 
the parasites was only from three to five 
days, and the successful transportation 
and establishment of so delicate an insect 
many thousands of miles from its native 
home may be considered a remarkable 
performance. 

As soon as the parasites were reared in 
the insectary in sufficient numbers, colo- 
nies were distributed to various planta- 
tions. The results were immediate and 
satisfactory; within a year the leaf hopper 
had ceased to be a serious menace to the 
sugar-cane industry. The success of the 
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parasites was, however, not as complete 
as had been the case with the ladybird 
beetle on the scale insect of the orange 
groves of California; but leaf hoppers 
never again caused the planters sleepless 
nights. 

The result of this method of control for 
tne leaf hopper turned the attention of 
the sugar planters to the cane borer, which 
was yearly causing more and more dam- 
age to the crop. A rough estimate placed 
the actual loss at 5 per cent. of the total 
crop. This amounted to an annual toll 
of $1,875,000 on a yearly harvest of 100,- 
000,000 acres. On some plantations one- 
fourth of the crop was destroyed by the 
borer, amounting to from $50,000 to 
$150,000. 

The work of searching for a parasite 
of the sugar-cane borer and introducing 
it into Hawaii extended from 1906 to 
1911. Mr. Muir, detailed for this mission, 
traveled over South China, the Federated 
Malay States, Java, New Guinea, West 
Borneo, Ceram and Larat, which places 
include almost the entire range of the 
indigenous growth of sugar cane. Finally 
he discovered a small fly which infested 
the sago palm in Amboyna, in the Dutch 
East Indies. Discovery of this parasite 
proved a small achievement, compared 
with the difficulty of transporting it to 
Hawaii. 

It was found that the parasitic flies 


could not be sent in cold storage, but must 
be transported under conditions as nearly 
natural as possible. Accordingly, Muir 
started for Hongkong with several speci- 
mens in cages, but they all died within 
twenty-four hours after reaching the first 
port. The work had to be done all over 
again, and the next time he introduced 
the fly into New Guinea, from there to 
Australia, thence to Fiji and finally to 
Hawaii, where he arrived August 16, 1910. 
During the long and tedious work of 
bringing his precious insects through, he 
contracted a fever and nearly lost his life. 
In September, distribution of the insects 
began, and fifteen months later they were 
established on nine plantations. At the 
end of 1913 the parasite was at home and 
at work on 39 plantations throughout the 
islands. Results soon justified the trouble 
and expense of introduction. One plan- 
tation, which suffered a usual loss of 30 
per cent. of the crop, reported at the end 
of 1913 that such loss was reduced to 
12.77 per cent. 

Tho the achievements of Hawaii in the 
control of insects by means of natural 
enemies have been most important com- 
mercially in the sugar industry, much has 
been done toward keeping many other 
serious pests in check, notably scale in- 
sects attacking fruit and ornamental trees 
and the dreaded Mediterranean fruit fly, 
one of the worst pests in the tropics. 


CASTLES THAT CAN BE BOUGHT 
FOR A SONG 


OR the price of a pretty good semi- 
bungalow in an American metropoli- 
tan suburb, one can get a manor 

house in England as full of romance, tra- 
ditions, oaken beams and atmosphere as 
could be desired. By lumping one’s war 
profits and buying English sterling at the 
present rate of exchange one might ac- 
quire a castle in Northumberland situated 
on the top of an almost perpendicular 
rock, built in 1550, and at one time occu- 
pied by Charles I. Another bargain is a 
castle at Taymouth which, with 57,335 
surrounding acres, writes Freeman Tilden, 


in the Ladies Home Journal, the Marquis 
of Breadalbane no longer wants. There 
are thousands of other wonderful castles 
and halls and manors and shooting-estates 
being thrown on the real estate market in 
Great Britain to-day at prices calculated 
to make the angels weep. There never 
was a time in the history of the United 
Kingdom when a little cottage for two, 
with a back area, cost so much money; or 
when a big estate, with grouse moors, with 
stables for fifty horses, with medieval 
mansions, with acres and acres of turfy 
lawns and sunken gardens—all that the 
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romantic dreamer loves to imagine herself 
the possessor of—could be bought for so 
little. There are actually estates on the 
market which can be bought for less than 
it must have originally cost to stock them 
with game. 

There is something tragic, something 
depressing, about it all. Romance has met 
Political Economy and gotten the worst 
of it. The England of the past five hun- 
dred years is fading away. The new 
England has no place for so many prince- 
ly estates. Their owners are terriby “hard 
up” in most cases; they made no money out 
of the war; many of them lost their sons, 
who were to inherit, on the battlefields of 
France, and they have no heart to cling 
to the homes any longer. Such of the 
old estates as are being bought are falling 
into the hands, mainly, of the war profi- 
teers, middle-class folks who dared dream 
not often of having a place in the coun- 
try, “like the quality folks,” and have 
awakened to find that they can make that 
dream come true. During the war a great 
many of the old landowners saw the hand- 
writing on the wall and sold while the 
selling was high. 

Among the castles on the market at the 
present time, we read, are Lindisfarne 
Castle, Taymouth, Stratlam, Saltwood, 
Stowe House, Buckinghamshire, Netherby 
and Medmenham, to name only a few of 
the best-known estates which a few years 
ago could never, in the wildest nightmare, 
have been imagined going to the auction 
block. There is secretly a good deal of 
worry lest all these stately places fall into 
the hands of the “rich Americans,” be- 
cause even the rashest of the middle-class 
war profiteers in Britain hesitates before 
taking a shot at a castle. He is usually 
afraid of flying so high on his new pair 
of wings. But the Americans have al- 
ready shown their countrymen the way. 

The Marshes, of Chicago, are in pos- 
session of regal Warwick; the Grace fam- 
ily, of New York, control Battle Abbey, 
that pile which dates straight from Wil- 
liam the Conqueror; Gordon Selfridge, 
the American merchant who introduced 
bargain sales and markdowns to London, 
is ensconced in Highcliffe Castle; Ameri- 
can women rule over Blenheim and Floors 
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castles; and recently a brisk American 
business man took a. fourteen-year lease 
of the famous old palace at Richmond. In 
the latter case there is a special piquancy. 
The fact that the Richmond palace was 
for so many centuries the seat of English 
kings and queens make it almost a sacri- 
lege, in the eyes of the conservative Brit- 
isher, that it should fall into the hands of 
what he would call the “pushing Yank.” 
Imagine an American millionaire bid- 
ding off Taymouth Castle, for instance! 
Taymout® is in Perthshire. In its 57,335 
acres, including the “well-known shoot- 
ings” of Bolfracks, Remony, Moness, 
Lochan, Glenquaich, Wester Shian and 
Kynachan, the average American million- 
aire would wabble around like a Mexican 
jumping bug on a fast freight. Of course, 
he would feel lordly for a while. He 
would have a reason to. He would find 
himself the possessor of whole villages, 
with stores, hotels, street departments, 
parsons’ cottages, and he could have them 
all turn out of their ivy-clad brick houses 
and give a Chautauqua salute as he shot 
past in his car. The castle has a break- 


. fast-room 38 by 27 feet—that is to say, 


ample for the largest breakfast in the 
world; and the baron’s hall, or large 
dining-room, is 51 by 29 feet and some odd 
inches. The owner would have music on 
a pipe organ in a music-room as large as 
a small-town movie theater, and there are 
14 servants’ bedrooms on the ground floor. 
Perhaps Taymouth is too big a proposi- 
tion. It looks like too much responsibility 
for the pleasure of maintaining twentieth- 
century vassals. So we will look at 
something smaller. There is Lindisfarne. 
Lindisfarne is undoubtedly one of the 
show places of England and, we are as- 
sured, it can be bought for about one- 
tenth what it would possibly have been 
valued at ten years ago. Lindisfarne is 
that castle in Northumberland which is 
built on top of a rock with almost perpen- 
dicular sides, and it is on an island which 
can be reached only over a narrow sand- 
bar isthmus when the oceaii tide is out. 
Netherby, in Cumberland, advertized to 
be sold, is the place immortalized in the 
ballad of “Young Lochinvar.” He bore 
off his bride from this border home, after 
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“coming out of the West,” and the auc- 
tioneer naively adds: “It is also well rec- 
ommended for its duck shooting.” 

Saltwood Castle dates from Oisc, son of 
Hengist, in the year 448, and was rebuilt 
by Henry de Essex about 1100. The 
knights who killed Thomas a Becket 
stayed at Saltwood on the night before 
the murder. 


AND BASEBALLS 
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When one considers that the history of 
England was written within the walls of 
these castles and country houses, it isn’t 
hard to realize the pang with which En- 
glishmen see them going to the market 
place, there to fall into the hands, perhaps, 
of those who know and care little for such 
memories of an adventurous and colorful 
past. 





MAKING BALLS HAS BECOME 
INDUSTRY 


A MAJOR 


ULIAN W. CURTISS, 

head of A. G. Spalding 

& Brothers, who probably 
keeps a keener business eye 
on golf, tennis and baseballs 
than any other man in the 
country, estimates that 300,- 
000 dozen golf-balls are an- 
nually made and sold in the 
United States. .Tennis-balls [# 
of American manufacture, he Re 
says, are bought at the rate pe 





of about 130,000 dozen a 
year, and the number of 
high-grade baseballs is only 
a fraction of the number of 
high-grade golf-balls in use. 

Questioned by a writer for 
the New York Herald as to 
the recent comparative in- 
creases in the demand for 
the three types of balls, this 
manufacturer of sporting 
goods said that the golf-ball 
had shown the greatest gain 
of late. In six years it has 
more than doubled, as compared with a 
relatively small increase in the number of 
baseballs and tennis-balls manufactured. 
However, the increase in the demauid for 
balls is not a sure indication of the in- 
creasing number of players. “Altho the 
sale of tennis-balls does not indicate a 
great jump in the number of players, there 
has been a large increase in the popularity 
of this game. Tennis-balls of the present 
day last much longer than the old balls 
did, so of course the number of balls per 
player is less. The old tennis-ball had in 
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BALLS ARE A MOVING FACTOR IN THE INDUSTRIAL 
WORLD 


it a rubber plug, which sometimes became 
loose or otherwise interfered with play 
and shortened the life of the ball. Now 
the two halves of the ball are joined by a 
process eliminating this plug and increas- 
ing the life of the ball. Another improve- 
ment is the cementing on of the cover in- 
stead of stitching it on. This has been a 
big gain. Our new processes make pos- 
sible the elimination of part of the human 
element in the ball and the substitution of 
the surer machine.” 

The big manufacturers of balls compete 
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more keenly than almost any other pro- 
ducers in their efforts to improve their 
product. One company, for example, em- 
ploys a small army of experts who work 
on nothing else. The manufacture of ten- 
nis, golf and baseballs is said to be as 
delicate a process as the making of a tele- 
scope. The workmen are of the highest 
type and a great number of balls are dis- 
carded as not up to standard. 

The amount of money spent on balls 
alone is impressive. The golf-ball, for 
instance, probably costs the players in this 
country about $3,000,000. In addition to 
this, of course. there is the cost of bags, 
clubs, gloves, membership dues, books of 
instruction, grips, shoes, stockings, other 
clothes, liniment, etc. Tennis-balls, the 
best of which cost 60 cents apiece and are 
by far the greatest number used, cost close 
to $1,000,000, in addition to racquets, nets, 
shoes, hats, flannels, sweaters, member- 
ship dues or rental of courts, grips, books, 
etc. As for the baseball, the range is from 


PRICE-CHANGES 
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$2.50 to 20 cents and the uncertain num- 
ber make estimates hard; but probably 
half a million dollars would not be over- 
estimating this single item in the long list 
of equipment needed for the national 
pastime. 

There has been no change in the price 
of golf-balls in four years because, we are 
told, the government tax of 10 per cent. 
has been absorbed by the manufacturers. 
They have been enabled to do this owing 
to the decrease in the cost of rubber. It 
is of interest to note that tennis-balls and 
baseballs have both been standardized 
much more than the golf-ball. In golf no 
particular brand of ball has been adopted, 
but in the last year the rules have been 
changed by the United States Golf Asso- 
ciation and the Royal and Ancient in Brit- 
ain to specify that a ball not smaller than 
1.62 incres in diameter nor more than 1.62 
ounces in weight be used in tournament 
golf. Any make can be used by individual 
players. 


IN FAMILY AND 


INDUSTRIAL CONSUMPTION 


N this chart, reprinted from the Survey, 
the broken line representing building 
materials—lumber, brick, cement, etc. 

—shows a moderate rise to April, 1919, 
which began later and was more gradual 
than the other advances. With the after- 
war haste to supply the demand for dwell- 
ing, office and factory buildings, however, 
the index soared to a peak in April of last 
year above the others in this group. The 
high prices effectively checked building 
operations, and a rapid decline took place. 
It is notable that these indexes generally 
remained below the level of the all-com- 
modities index during the larger part of 
the period. 

The only index which continued at a 
higher level than the all-commodities in- 
dex throughout the period of our partici- 
pation in the war is that for farm produce, 
drawn on the chart as a solid line. Its rise 
which began late in 1915 was sustained 
until the harvests of 1926 came upon the 
market. In eight months this index has 


fallen nearly 120 points and is now the 
lowest of any. Our agriculturists com- 
prise the largest single economic group in 
the country, and this great decline in the 
prices received for their produce repre- 
sents a serious decrease in the buying 
power of a large proportion of our popu- 
lation. 

Turning to Chart II we note at once 
that the indexes have been practically on 
a level with or above the all-ccmmodities 
index since 1915. The rise of these in- 
dexes was, moreover, nearly uniform until 
the post-war period. 

The index for cloths and clothing, rep- 
resented by a dotted line, was the first of 
the group to rise substantially above the 
all-commodities index, and it began to 
decline some months in advance of the 
others. 

The index for house-furnishing goods, 
represented by the broken line, remained 
substantially below the others from 1916 
to the early part of 1918. It thereafter 
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rose to a considerably higher peak, and 
has not yet fallen nearly so far. 

The index for food, shown on the chart 
as a dash and cross line, has been the one 
most nearly comparable to the all-com- 
modities index. It did not reach the 
heights of the others, and it has fallen 
considerably below them. 

The most interesting comparison, how- 
ever, may be made in the relative positions 
of these indexes at the present time. In 
making such a comparison, it must be 
borne in mind that the average of absolute 
prices of each class of commodities, as 
well as the average for all the commodi- 
ties indexed, for the year 1913 is repre- 
sented by 100 in the several indexes. 

In the earlier period the indexes showed 
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a maximum deviation from each other of 
43 points, altho the average was by no 
means so great. It is natural, therefore, 
to suppose that when prices again become 
relatively stable the indexes will not all 
converge at a given level. But it is equally 
natural to expect that the wide differences 
which characterize the indexes at the 
present time will not then exist. 

The fact that the prices of many com- 
modities are exceptionally high in relation 
to the prices of other commodities indi- 
cates that we are not yet through the 
period of liquidation. The process of re- 
adjustment will not be complete until the 
relation between the levels of individual 
prices becomes more nearly comparable 
to the pre-war relation to one another. 


TAXES AND THOSE WHO PAY 


THEM IN 


NCOME-TAX statistics are slow in 
| compilation. The figures for 1919 

have but just been made public and 
already they seem out of date, since they 
refer to “boom” times when incomes aver- 
aged higher than they do to-day. Never- 
theless, the facts about the 1919 income 
tax are interesting enough to warrant 
comment. 


We read, in The Independent, that 


5,332,760 Americans filed returns, showing 
an aggregate net income of nearly twenty 
billions ($19,859,491,448), and subject to 
a tax of $1,269,630,104. The average 
income of the taxpaying class was $3,- 
724.05, and the average tax paid $238.08. 
That sounds like universal affluence, but 
it should be remembered that the majority 
of the people of the United States are out- 
side the income tax list altogether because 
they do not earn (or admit that they earn) 
above the limit of exemption. Also, some 
very big incomes help raise the average. 
Sixty-five persons admitted incomes ex- 
ceeding $1,000,000 a year. 

New York State paid about one-third 
of the national income tax, altho New 
York had only about one-sixth of the net 
reported income. The reason for this ap- 


AMERICA 


parent contradiction is that many of the 
largest fortunes were concentrated in the 
Empire State and were subject to high 
super-taxes. The average taxable income 
in New York was over $5,000 a year, 
whereas at the opposite extreme the aver- 
age reported income in Alaska was barely 
$2,000 a year; yet Alaska reported the 
largest proportion of the population filing 
returns of any state or territory. Similar 
contrasts between state and state abound 
in the Internal Revenue Bureau table. 

Thus North Carolina has a reported in- 
come only twice that of North Dakota, 
but pays nearly eight times as much tax; 
which would seem to indicate that in 
North Dakota, as in many other western 
states, the wealth of the “comfortably-off” 
classes is spread out in a fairly even layer, 
whereas in North Carolina, as in many 
other Atlantic states, a great deal of 
wealth is held by a few men. An excep- 
tion to the geographical rule is the dis- 
trict of Columbia, where the number of 
income taxpayers is high and the average 
tax paid low, a condition due to the fact 
that so many Washingtonians are Gov- 
ernment officials and Uncle Sam never 
pays very high salaries. 
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Hail Columbia! by W. L. George 
(Harper), is subtitled, “Random Impres- 
sions of a Conservative English Radical,” 
and carries throughout something of the para- 
doxical spirit implied by this subtitle. Mr. 
George recently spent six months in Amer- 
ica. He saw much and traveled far. He 
found New York “infinitely sympathetic, en- 
dowed with much of the grace of Paris 
but more magnificent.” He says: “New 
York is too large for anybody to be proud 
of; you cannot be town-conscious in a city 
of that size, as you can be, for instance, in 
Cincinnati.” He speaks of “the great Irish 
city which hides under the old English repu- 
tation of Boston,” and is impressed in Chi- 
cago by “something animal and untamed, 
something (as Carl Sandburg might put it) 
sanguinary and husky.” The true America, 
for W. L. George, is the Middle West, and 
he prophesies that our aristocracy will come 
from that region: “Wealth does not neces- 
sarily create aristocracy, but it can do so. I 
feel that the aristocracy of America will 
not be maintained out of the elegancies of 
Boston or the languors of South Carolina, 
but is being born, born of the rugged, fierce 
stock of the Middle West. After all, the 
early aristocrats, the Normans and the Cru- 
saders, too, were kid-gloved neither in their 
morals nor in their manners.” 


The Problem of Foreign Policy, by Gil- 
bert Murray (Houghton Mifflin), is written 
from an English point of view, but may 
profitably be read by Americans. It sees man- 
kind “brawling for revenges or revolutions” 
as a result of the war; but it also sees a 
craving for genuine peace lying “like a mys- 
terious torment” at the heart of this storm- 
tossed and embittered world. Professor 
Murray stakes his faith on the League of 
Nations. “The nations of the world,” he 
says, “must cooperate, and for that they 
must trust one another; and for that the 
only way is for each government separately 
to be worthy of trust.” An wunsparing critic 
of his own government, Professor Murray 
warns the extreme imperialists among his 
countrymen that “the British Empire holds 


such a vast extent of the world’s surface that 
it has inevitably given hostages to fortune. 
So huge an empire can only be tolerated if it 
behaves tolerably.” 


People, by Pierre Hamp (Harcourt, 
Brace), is a series of sketches dealing with 
the slums of Paris, and with the waiters, 
washerwomen, cooks, feather and flower 
makers, and decayed laborers who live in 
these slums. The author writes as a self- 
conscious workingman, and would scorn to 
be called a “mere” artist. His point of view 
is that of the sociologist; for him there is 
no literature worthy of the name save that 
which sings the song of labor. One story 
tells of an unmarried mother who has to 
farm her child out while she tries to male a 
living as a wet-nurse; another tells of an 
impecunious cook who spits in the food he 
is forced to prepare for a fashionable lady's 
dog. In their murky locale these sketches 
suggest Gorky to John Gunther, of the Chi- 
cago News, and in their tacit glorification 
of the workingman, Nexo’s “Pelle the Con- 
queror”; in their form they call to the mind 
of the same critic Sherwood Anderson's 
“Winesburg, Ohio” and some stories by 
Chekhov. Hamp, like Gorky and Anderson, 
has been himself a laborer, and manifestly 
writes at first hand of what he knows. He 
has published in France seven volumes of 
labor stories, 


Show Down, by Julia Houston Railey 
(Putnam), is the story of a Southern girl’s 
plucky fight against the convict labor system 
in a Southern State. It has unusual time- 
liness in view of recent developments in 
Georgia, and is indorsed by ex-Governor 
Brough, of Arkansas, as “a gripping narra- 
tive, authentic and picturesque—the best story 
I know set in this part of the country.” 
The heroine, Nancy Carroll, goes from an 
Eastern college to her Southern home, Car- 
rolton, to find how it is a political boss down 
there, Jim Protheroe, is having things all his 
own way. It seems that Protheroe leases 
the labor of convicts for use on the County 
Convict Farm, on oroperty owned by him. 
Nancy, in order to checkmate him, becomes 
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a teacher, a probation officer and a secretary 
of a public welfare association. The battles 
between the two are at times intensely 
dramatic, with always an undercurrent of 
humor. This is Mrs. Railey’s first novel, but 
“the sureness of touch, the dramatic sense 
and always the wholesome ebullient humor,” 
as a New York Times reviewer says, “show 
her to be a natural-born story-teller.” 
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Dr. Clara Barrus, literary executor and 
authoritative biographer of the late John 
Burroughs, asks that all persons owning in- 
teresting letters from Mr. Burroughs will 
communicate with her at Woodchuck Lodge, 
Roxbury, N. Y. 

All letters sent will be promptly copied, 
or extracted from, and returned to the 
owners. 





AUBREY BEARDSLEY’S POSTHUMOUS 
FROWN 


Epitor oF CurRENT OPINION. 

Dear Sir:—Perched upon a white cloud in 
Elysium sits Aubrey Beardsley, playing upon 
a harp of polished ebony. Across his lap is 
spread a magazine, and he is reading from 
. it, with a slight smile upon his lips. He is 
happy and a bit proud, for it proclaims his 
immortality upon the earth, Is it the Yellow 
Book, or, perhaps, the Savoy? No, it bears 
an American imprint of recent date. With 
his long white fingers he brushes aside a 
stray bang from his forehead, as he reads 
his name linked with those of the giants of 
the nineties. “There were three of us,” he 
murmurs to himself, “who attempted two 
modes of expression, and were alike as suc- 
cessful in the one as in the other. There 
was Jimmie, who, when he had reached the 
pinnacle as a painter, turned around and wrote 
the ‘Gentle Art.’ He was kind to me that 
night I showed him my folio of drawings. 
And there is Max, who fortunately can still 
employ a mischievous pen for caricature and 
essays. That burlesque he drew of me was 
clever. And after I had plumbed the mys- 
teries of black and white, I wrote ‘Under 
the Hill.’ The prose was perfect, indeed, it 
made Wilde’s turn to a pale and washed-out 
lavender. I am still hailed as the master of 
black and white, but do they forget how 
purple I could be?” And having delivered 
himself of this contemplation, he returns to 
his reading. Suddenly his brow furrows, 
and the harp gives out a discordant twang. 
What he reads is this: 


“There was something frankly artificial in 
Beardsley’s genius. For nature as it should 
be, in the works of Corot and Turner, for 
nature made easy, in modern English land- 
scape, for nature as popularly viewed through 
the camera, he had no feeling.” 

Grief-stricken, he shakes his head, and 
cries: “They have never read my story, else 
how could they dare thus to disregard my 


avowed opinion? Does not the fourth chap- 


ter run: 


“It was about eight o’clock when Fran- 
feluche awoke, stretched himself deliciously 
in his great plumed four-post bed, murmured 
“What a pretty room!” and freshened the 
frilled silk pillows behind him. Through the 
slim parting of the long-flowered window 
curtains, he caught a peep of sunlit lawns 
outside, the silver fountains, the bright flow- 
ers, the gardeners at work, and beneath the 
shady trees some early breakfasters dressed 
for a day’s hunting in the distant wooded 
valleys. “How sweet it all is,” exclaimed the 
abbé, yawning with infinite content. Then he 
lay back in his bed, stared at the curious pat- 
terned canopy above him, and nursed his 
waking thoughts. 

“‘He thought of the “Romaunt de la Rose.” 

““Of the Claude in Lady Deleware’s col- 
lection.’ 


“And at this point I wrote the footnote: ‘The 
chef d’ceuvre, it seems to me, of an adorable 
and impeccable master, who more than any 
other landscape-painter puts us out of con- 
ceit with our cities, and makes us forget the 
country can be graceless and dull and tire- 
some. That he should ever have been com- 
pared unfavorably with Turiuer—the Wiertz 
of landscape-painting—seems almost incredi- 
ble. Corot is Claude’s only worthy rival, 
but he does not eclipse or supplant the earlier 
master. A painting of Corot’s is like an 
exquisite poem, full of love and truth, whilst 
one of Claude’s recalls some noble eclog 
glowing with rich concentrated thought.’ And 
yet they say of me that I had no feeling for 
Corot, for nature as it should be!” And his 
indignation having stretched his soul out of 
drawing, he returns to his music lesson in an 
effort to compose himself. 
Very truly yours, 
Davip C. Mearns 


Washington, D. C., July 10, 1921. 
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A Real Sky-scraper 

The conversation had changed from one 
thing to another, finishing up with high 
buildings. 

The American thought he had them all 
beaten when he said there was a building in 
New York so high that it took a person at 
least twenty-four hours to get to the top. 

“Sure,” said Pat, “there’s a little building I 
was working on some time ago in good ould 
Dublin, when one Saturday morning about 11 
o’clock I dropped my hammer from the top, 
and sure and begorra, when I went to work 
on Monday morning the thing hit me on 
the top of the head !”—Pittsburgh Chronicle- 
Telegraph. 


Looking for a Dowry 
“Yes,” said the old man to his visitor, “I 
am proud of my girls, and would like to see 
them comfortably married; and as I have 
made a little money, they will not go penni- 
less to their husbands. There is Mary, 25 


years old, and a really good girl. I shall 
give her $1,000 when she marries. Then 
comes Bet, who won't see 35 again. I shall 


give her $3,000, and the man who takes Eliza, 
who is 40, will have $5,000 with 
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I must ask you 
It’s my watch below.’ 

“‘Oh, stop your kiddin’!’ said the girl. 
‘Whoever heard of a watch striking as loud 
as that?’?”—Washington Star. 


“There goes four bells. 
to excuse me, 


Lies 

Don’t give it another thought—I’m in no 
hurry for the money. 

Why, surely. Bring as many friends as 
you want—the more the merrier. 

Yes, dinner is at 7.30—but come as early 
as you please. 

Help yourself, old man—there’s lots more 
where that came from. 

Stay up as long as you want; we never go 
to bed in this house, you know, 

Go as far as you like around here—the 
sky’s the limit. 

Please take the rest of the paper—I’ve read 
all I want to. 

Sleep just as late as you like—we have 
breakfast at all hours, 

Now don’t feel in a hurry about returning 
this book—I don’t care if I never get it 
back. 

Do just as you please about that.—Zife. 





her.” 

The young man reflected a mo- 
ment, and then inquired: “You 
haven’t one about 50, have you?” 
—Everybody’s. 


The Girl at Sea 

“Ignorance !” 

The speaker was an admiral, 
who was discussing at a dinner 
party certain strictures that had 
been passed upon the navy. 

“Why,” he went on, smiling 
whimsically, “that armchair critic 
is as ignorant -as the girl on the 
Cunarder. 

“This girl, crossing to England, 
got friendly with one of the ship's 














officers, a young man of twenty- 
five or so. The two were leaning 
side by side on the rail one day 
when the officer said: 


IR. NEWRICH ARRIVES LATE AT THE CONCERT 


“What are they playing now, Miss?” 

“Beethoven's Ninth Symphony.” 

“What! Have we missed the other cight?” 
—Kasper (Stockholm 
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What Could She Mean? 


“Read any fiction lately?” asked Porch 
Ornament No. 1 at the seashore hotel. 

“I haven’t had a letter from my husband 
for two weeks,” replied Ornament No. 2 
abstractedly—New York American. 


Only Way Out 


“Tough about poor Smith, wasn't it?” said 
Jones gloomily. 

“What happened to him?” asked Brown. 

“He got so far behind in his room rent that 
he had to marry his landlady,” replied Jones. 
—Nashville Tennessean. 


Intelligence Test 
“What is the love that passeth understand- 
ing?” asked the Old Fogy. 
“The love of self,” replied the Grouch. 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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The Joys of Rural Life 
“Do you enjoy country life, old 
man?” 
“You bet I do.” 
“What do you do with yourself evenings ?” 
“Oh, I come to town.”—Boston Transcript. 


really 


Canopus 
One of the poetic triumphs of the late Bert 
Leston Taylor, the “B.L.T.” of the Chicago 
Tribune’s “Line o’' Type or Two,” is the 
following: 


When quacks with pills political would dope 
us, 
When politics absorbs the livelong day, 
I like to think about the star Canopus, 
So far, so far away. 


Greatest of visioned suns, they say who lift 
‘em; 
To weigh it science always must 
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despair. 
Its shell would hold our whole 
dinged solar system, 
Nor ever know ’twas there. 


When temporary chairmen utter 
speeches, 
And frenzied henchmen how! their 
battle-hymns, 
My thoughts float out across the 
cosmic reaches 
To where Canopus swims. 


When men are calling names and 
making faces, 
And all the world’s ajangle and 
ajar 
I meditate on intersellar spaces, 
And smoke a mild seegar. 


A Matrimonial Color Scheme 

“How was the Jonesby-Gawker 
wedding ?” 

“I was much impressed with the 
color scheme.” 

“What was it?” 

“The groom was red, the bride 
was white and all her relatives 
were blue.’ —Birmingham Age- 
Herald. 





Helptul 
He: “Do you think your father 
would be willing to help me in 
the future?” 
She: “Well, I heard him say 

















NIGHTMARE OF THE BOY WHO WENT TO THE ZOO the 
AND THE AQUARIUM ON THE SAME LAY a 
—Delevante in Judge. 








that he felt like kicking you into 
middle of next week.”—Tit- 
Bits. 














HE moon may yet be a 

target for terrestrial gun- 

fire, a long step in that 
direction having been taken, so 
to say, in the development of a 
new and formidable gun which, 
with a muzzle velocity of five 
miles a second, is expected to 
firé a 5-fon projectile 300 miles. 
Its inventors are Hudson Max- 
im and Dr. M. R. Hutchinson, 
the latter being shown in the 
accompanying picture holding a 
miniature of the gun, which re- 
sembles in almost every detail a 
pneumatic riveting machine. 

In a recent demonstration in 
New York City it fired a shell 
at a velocity of one mile a sec- 
ond, and Dr. Hutchinson stated 
that a suitable variation of the 
proportions of its parts would 
result in increasing the velocity 
to five miles a second. Steel 
bullets fired from the little gun 
pierced 34-inch boiler plate, and 
altho, reports the New York 
- Sun, there was no semblance of 
a silencer on it no sound was 
heard from the gun nor, any 
sight of powder smoke—simply 
the noise of the bullet striking 
the object. 

The question arises: “Why 
cannot a velocity of seven and a 
half miles a second be reached ? 
That is the speed, we are told, 
at which a projectile fired from 
the earth would leave, never to 
return. That speed, known to 
the astronomer as “critical ve- 
locity,” would lift the body even 
against the pull of gravity, car- 
rying it out to revolve forever 
as another satellite of the earth 


or to travel through space as a body of develop sufficient velocity to throw away 
matter ready to attach itself to whatever from the earth those things that we would 
new field of gravity was presented to it. like to rid ourselves of. As our projec- 

Up to now we have not been able to tiles of the past have risen, the accelera- 


A NEW ARTILLERY MARVEL 


A GUN THAT PROMISES TO DEFY 
THE LAWS OF GRAVITY 
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Wide World Photo 


ENLARGED, IT MAY SHOOT 300 MILES 
Developed by Hudson Maxim and Dr. M. -R. Hutchinson, this 
formidable weapon, pictured in miniature, is expected to fire a 

five-ton projectile that distance 
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tion downward, due to the pull of gravity, 
has increased, and the result has been that 
our highest velocities have soon been dis- 
pelled and the projectiles have dropped 
back to earth. The slackening of their 
upward flight is at the rate of thirty-two 
feet a second for every second of flight— 
or at least so long as the shell is near 
enough to the earth to feel its full pull. 
But a projectile shot at the rate of 
seven and a half miles a second would 


defeat the pull of gravity and get outside 
the influence of the eatth before its flight 
had been retarded. It would “go out to 
meet the moon, the planets, or the stars. 
It would fly to the attraction of whatever 
came’ in its path, or, as a meteor, join the 
great uncharted multitude of asteroids.” 
And, if it were large enough, it might not 
even be averse to taking along a full- 
manned crew of undesirables. The ride 
would be long, and the life fast. 





A NEW FUEL TWICE AS CHEAP AND 
EFFECTIVE AS COAL 


NEW liquid fuel known as collodial, 
a composite of coal and oil, is an- 
nounced by Lindon N. Bates, who 
was chairman of the engineering commit- 
tee of the Submarine Defense Association. 
It has been developed “to meet the exigen- 
cies of the submarine perils and to supply 
the demand of the British Admiralty and 
the United States Government for liquid 
fuel that would conserve oil without de- 
creasing steaming capacity and radius.” 
It is heralded as a discovery which was a 
military secret during the war and is now 
being made available to aid industry in 
solving its ever-growing problem of liquid 
fuel. By combining coal, coke and tar, as 
desired, with mineral oil, the available 
quantities of oil may be made to yield 
about double the amount of liquid fuel, it 
is claimed. By this process, says Mr. 
Bates, in the Christian Science Monitor, 
with the present rate of withdrawal from 
our subterranean reservoirs threatening to 
exhaust the supply, this new discovery 
“will curtail the drain upon our oil wells 
and make every gallon of raw product 
produce the fullest measure of service.” 
We read that thirty American railroads 
now operating on a liquid fuel basis are 
facing the alternative of finding a cheaper 
liquid fuel or reverting to coal, and that 
on oil-fired super-locomotives the require- 
ments are almost beyond manual firing. 
According to this well-known engineer, 
the new process of mixing coal and oil is 
cheaper and safer in result than ordinary 
fuel oil, and the serviceable combinations 


of oil and carbon possess far greater heai 
value per unit volume and weight than 
coal. All the cheaper grades of coal and 
fines, lignite and peat, are usable in the 
making of colloidal fuel. In fact, indus- 
try may utilize its extensive heaps o: 
“slack” with final gain, and go to a per- 
manent liquid fuel basis with economy and 
to advantage. 

In its war-time search for a new fuel 
the Submarine Defense Association found 
that finely ground coal could be kept in 
solution, in petroleum, and used as a liquid 
fuel. Elaborate experiments were made 
by the association on a ship turned over 
to it by the Government for that purpose 
and it was proved that this new colloidal 
fuel was an accomplished economic utility. 

Robert G. Skerrett, in a syndicated 
statement regarding collodial fuel as a 
means of oil conservation, says that “we 
have already drawn from underground 
substantially 40 per cent. of the original 
petroleum, and for each of us there now 
remains unusued only seventy barrels. All 
the fighting ships depend upon liquid fuel. 
Our merchant marine is similarly depen- 
dent upon petroleum; so, too, are millions 
of automobiles, flying-machines and rail- 
roads. The wheels of industry would 
come to a halt if we had not the various 
lubricants which the chemist is able to 
obtain from crude oil. We are burning 
the candle at both ends when we use raw 
petroleum for fuel, instead of doing so 
only after we have extracted hundreds of 
by-products for one purpose or another.” 
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The Submarine Defense Association is 
said to have established beyond dispute, 
both afloat and ashore, that it is practi- 
cable to take the normal unmarketable 
residue of the oil refineries and mix it with 


powdered carbon—the base being anthra- 
cite rice—and by means of a fixture make 
these low-grade commodities a liquid fuel 
possessing high qualities as a steam gen- 
erator, 





BURBANK EVOLVES CORN FROM 
GRASS 


UTHER BURBANK has added an 
interesting chapter to his botanical 
history by breeding corn from grass. 


It has taken him eighteen years to do it, 


but Robert H. Moulton reports, in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, that Burbank has 
ectablished the fact that the wild ancestor 
of our Indian corn is a grass called teo- 
sinte, which, in its wild state, has no cob 
to hold its grains, but which in eighteen 
years of selection and growth in the Bur- 
bank nurseries has developed a perfect 
cob such as characterizes cultivated corn. 
The improved fodder plant developed from 
teosinte will grow all over the United 
States, we are told, while the wild variety 
grows only in southern Florida. 

Botanists have long believed that the 
presence of Indian corn in America repre- 
sented an evolution brought about by 
crude plant-breeding methods of the In- 
dians extending through untold centuries. 
Burbank, in order to prove the truth of 
this theory, has carried the plant through 
successive developments and _ produced 
perfect ears of corn in the miraculously 
short period of eighteen years. Public an- 
nouncement of this prodigy, which has 
been proceeding quietly at Burbank’s ex- 
perimental farm in California since 1903, 
and which constitutes one of the most 
notable achievements of the plant wizard’s 
life, has just been made. 

It was the savage Indian, says Burbank, 
who gave us, here in America, the most 
important crop we have. It was the In- 
dian who found the wild grass, teosinte, 
covering the plains and developed it into 
corn. Or, to turn it the other way around, 
it was the desire of the Indian for a food 
plant like this which led the teosinte grass, 
by gradual adaptation, to produce maize. 
On Burbank’s farm there grows, to-day, 


this same teosinte which the Indian found. 
It bears tiny ears, with two rows of corn- 
like kernels, on a cob the thickness of a 
lead pencil and from two to four inches 
long—slightly less in length than an aver- 
age head of wheat. 

From its earlier stages of “pod” corn, 
in which each kernel was encased in a 
separate sheath or husk, teosinte repre- 
sented, no doubt, a hard-fought survival 
and adaptation like that of the flowering 
violet. And, we read, when the Indians 
came into its environment it responded to 
their influence as the pansy responded to 
care and cultivation in its new dooryard 
home. Where teosinte had formerly re- 
lied upon the frosts to loosen up the 
ground for the seed, it found in the In- 
dian a friend who crudely but effectively 

















“POD” CORN AFTER 18 YEARS 
At the left is seen the ear at an intermediary stage 
between teosinte and corn. At the right is an cat 
of corn evolved from grass. 
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scratched the soil and doubled the chance 
for its baby plant to grow. When it had 
been choked by plant enemies and starved 
for air and sunlight by weeds it found in 
the Indian a friend who cut down and kept 
of its competitors. 

Planted in patches instead of struggling 
here and there as best it could before, 
the teosinte grass found its multiplication 
problem made easier through the multitude 
of fallen grains now floating in the air. 
So, by slow degrees, it responded to its 
new environment by bearing more and 
bigger seed. As the seed kernels increased 
in numbers and size, the cob that bore them 
grew in length. From two, the rows of 
kernels increased to four, to six, to eight, 
to fourteen. Here again the selfish mo- 
tives of the savages served to help the 
plant in its adaptation—for only the larg- 
est ears and those with the best kernels 
were saved for seed. Under cultivation 
the wild grass almost disappegred and in 
its place there came, through adaptation, 
the transformed Indian corn. 

In brief, says the Post-Dispatch writer, 
this summarizes the Burbank theory of the 
original evolution of teosinte into corn. 
How many centuries were required to 
bring about the development can only be 
conjectured, for when white settlers came 
to America they found Indian corn, or 
maize, bearing eight-inch ears, with four- 
teen rows of improved kernels to the ear. 
It is not even known how long the Indians 
had been cultivating this improved corn. 
That it was long before the appearance 
of Europeans, however, is evident not only 
from its early and widespread cultivation, 
but from indications found in mounds and 
in the ancient pueblo ruins and cliff dwell- 
ings, 

It must be remembered that between 
the orizinal wild grass and the corn which 
the white men found the Indian cultivat- 
ing here, there was undoubtedly a very 
long period of the so-called “pod” corn, 
in which each kernel was inclosed in a 
sheath. When it is considered that the 
elimination of this sheath in itself unques- 
tionably required many centuries, some 
idea may be gained of the probable total 
length of time necessary to develop teo- 
sinte into the perfected ear of corn. 
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It was nature’s scheme of producing 
variations—her apparent unalterable will 
to create no duplicates—that opened up to 
Burbank his opportunity to carry forward 
the evolution of teosinte into corn in a 
comparatively few seasons. In his ex- 
periments with the plant he produced more 
than 10,000 specimens on his grounds. 
Among these thousands he found some 
offspring which were an improvement over 
the parent plants. It was then simply a 
matter of continued and intensive applica- 
tion of scientific methods of selection, from 
season to season, until the final result was 
achieved, 

Teosinte, we read, has no rachis, or cob, 
like other grains, but one kernel is piled 
on the next below, the kernels, when ripe, 
falling apart. By a gradual evolution a 
rachis and eventually a flat and later a 
round cob were developed, and this cob 
was finally covered with large, fat kernels. 
Teosinte seeds have always a flintlike, chi- 
tinous covering. But at the end of a few 
years Burbank found an occasional kernel 
that had emerged from its covering, and 
by breeding only these kernels, the chiti- 
nous sheath in time became only a remnant 
at the base of the kernels and finally dis- 
appeared altogether. The ears of corn 
which he produced at the end of eighteen 
years were equal in every respect to those 
which the Indians, with their unskilled 
efforts, had produced after many centuries 
of patient toil, and which they were culti- 
vating at the time the white man first came 
to this continent. To the white men are 
due the superior varieties of corn which 
are grown to-day. 

During his experiments with teosinte, 
Burbank not only changed the plant into 
corn, but incidentally created one of the 
most productive fodder plants on earth, 
and extended the latitude in which it can 
be profitably grown nearly or quite 1,000 
miles farther north and south. Hereto- 
fore, all teosinte had to be raised in south- 
ern Florida or some tropical climate, but 
Burbank’s improved varieties, developed 
as a result of his scientific plant breeding, 
will produce, even in northern States, fifty 
times as much fodder as the commonly cul- 
tivated teosinte of the South and fifty times 
the amount of grain, 
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Briscoe Service 
Proves Its Value 


An automobile is just as valuable to an owner 
as the service it gives. When dependable ser- 
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*Touring Car, 5- owners thoroughly satisfied. Quality-built 


"Roadster, 2- or 3- throughout, Briscoe to-day is the most com- 


passenger 


’ , 4- ‘K a ° ° / a. . o. : . 
Coupe, 4-passenger.. 1685 pletely equipped car in America in its price 


Commercial (Screen) 1085 ' s visible vz > ¢ -efine- 
Commercial (Screen) 1085 = class. It represents visible value and refine 


*On both roadster and = =ments that you associate only with cars priced 
touring, grey or blue- - » 


black bod ti 1; . ; 
See Daee epttonet; much higher. 


wire wheels, $50.00 extra. 
Every Briscoe is equipped with windshield 
wings; motometer; running board mats, and 
bumpers front and rear. Visit your nearest 
Briscoe dealer and inspect this car. Its extra 
value at the reduced price will interest you. 


Briscoe Motor Corporation 
Jackson, Michigan 


THE CANADIAN BRISCOE MOTOR CO., LIMITED 
Brockville, Ontario 


The most completely equipped car in America in its price class. 
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PSYCHO-ANAL YSIS 
The New Wonder Science 


By PAUL von BOECKMANN 


NERVE SPECIALIST 


Man has at last found the way of looking 
into the deep recesses of the Human Mind. 
This new and wonderful science is termed 
“Psycho-Analysis.” We owe its birth and 
development to the efforts of the celebrated 
Viennese Psychologist, Dr: Sigmund Freud. 
Psycho-Analysis has enthused the thinkers of 
every nation, especially those in England, 
France and Germany, and is fast gaining 
headway among the thinkers of America. 

Psycho-Analysis permits us to analyze the 
mysteries of the Human Mind, which have 
perplexed scientists for many centuries. Sci- 


entists agree that where formerly we had ar’ 


insight of less than one per cent. into the 
active channels of the mind, to-day its doors 
are thrown wide open to us. Psycho-Analysis 
enables understand human character, 
and human motive, in a manner we have hith- 
erto never done—scientifically. 

What is Psycho-Analysis? 
cannot be answered in a 


us to 


This question 
few paragraphs. 
Briefly, it deals with the Un-conscious Mind, 
or, as it is sometimes called, the Sub-conscious 


Mind. What is the Un-conscious Mind? 
Again I must be brief: it represents the men- 
tal impressions of every thought, act and ex- 
perience that has taken place in our lives and 
in the lives of our forefathers for generations 
back. For instance, if one of your forefathers 
in ages past had had a narrow escape from 
drowning, you may perhaps inherit an Un- 
conscious fear of the water because of this 
occurrence. If to-day you should barely 
escape being run down by an automobile, per- 
haps some of your descendants several genera- 
tions hence may have an undue fear of being 
struck by a moving vehicle, or perhaps a 
flying machine. Our Un-conscious Mind, thus, 
keeps an accurate record of every past 
event, whether experienced by us or by our 
forefathers. Sometimes these events find ex- 
pression through the medium of fantastic 
dreams. Freud specializes in analyzing such 


AND 


PSYCHO-ANALYST 


dreams, determining by this method the na 
ture of the Un-conscious fears and distur- 
bances that harass the minds of his patients. 

Great and learned as Freud undoubtedly is, 
he is not without his opponents and critics 
In England, especially, his basic principles 
have been attacked by physicians and psychol- 
ogists. His theory that the sex instinct is 
the basis of nearly all nerve unrest, has been 
challenged by them. Personally, I hold that 
the instinct of self-preservation, and not race- 
preservation, is the most powerful human 
instinct, and that it is therefore most likely 
to be the origin of nerve unrest and nerve 
strain. The instinct of race-preservation 
(Sex) I consider only a powerful sub-instinct, 
which, together with the greater instinct 
(Self-preservation) I term “Basic instincts.” 
It must be admitted that all our thoughts and 
motives are centered upon our fight to live, 
more so than on our desire to reproduce. 
Hence Self-preservation is termed “the first 
law of nature.” 

Psycho-Analysis has opened up new and 
wonderful channels for Mind Training. It 
has furthermore opened up entirely new paths 
toward the development of our moral life. 
However, its greatest scope lies in the vast 
opportunities it offers as a means of restoring 
SHATTERED NERVES. 

Without a knowledge of Psycho-Analysis, 
it is almost impossible to determine the orig- 
inal cause of Nerve Exhaustion. It has been 
vaguely understood by us that worry, fear, 
anxiety, grief and kindred mental strains and 
shocks have a disastrous effect upen the 
Nerves, but why and how this is so, has re- 
mained a complete mystery to us. It is only 
by the aid of Psycho-Analysis that we have 
finally discovered that the injury inflicted 
on the body and mind by mental strains, is 
caused by way of the Un-conscious Mind. 
I will cite an example: let us suppose 
that an event occurs that gives us a great 
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causing wild beating of the heart, a 
chocking sensation and severe trembling of 
the knees. As soon as the cause of the fright 
has passed, all outward effects of the “fear- 
shock” also disappear. But for a long time there- 
after we still feel the presence of a vague internal 
fear which we cannot throw off. It may remain 
with us for hours, days or months, harassing 
and undermining the nerves. Our Conscious 
mental strains, therefore, are enlarged upon in 
the Un-conscious Mind, just as the explosion of 
the tiny electric spark in the spark-plug of an 
automobile causes greater explosions of the gas 
in the cylinders. Unfortunately, we are abso- 
lutely unaware of these powerful internal explo- 
sions which involve the Un-conscious Mind, for 
the simple reason that they are unconscious. 

Psycho-Analysis has placed the treatment of 
nervous disorders for the first time in history 
on a positive basis. By doing so, it has become 
one of the most important of all sciences, because 
Nerve Exhaustion is unquestionably one of the 
most dangerous and wide-spread plagues the 
world has ever known. There is but one malady 
more terrible and that is its kin—insanity. Only 
those who have passed through a siege of Nerve 
Exhaustion can comprehend the true meaning of 
this statement. It is HELL; no other word can 
express it. Yet nine people out of ten suffer 
from Nerve Exhaustion in various minor degrees 
without knowing it. Usually they attribute their 
weaknesses and miseries to physical causes, while 
the real cause is “NERVES.” 

How often do we hear of people running 
from doctor to doctor, seeking relief from a 
mysterious “something-the-matter” with them, 
though repeated examinations fail to show the 
disease of any particular organ. In _ nearly 
every case the real cause is Nerve Exhaustion. 
The symptoms of Nerve Exhaustion vary accord- 
ing to individual characteristics, but the develop- 
ment is usually, as follows: 


FIRST STAGE: Lack of energy and endur- 
ance; that “tired feeling,” especially in the back 
and knees. 

SECOND STAGE: Nervousness; sleepless- 
ness; irritability; decline in sex force; loss of 
hair; nervous indigestion; sour stomach; gas 
in the bowels; constipation; irregular heart; poor 
memory; lack of mental endurance; dizziness; 
headache; backache; neuritis; rheumatism and 
other pains. 

THIRD STAGE:  Serions mental distur- 
bances; fear; undue worry; melancholia; danger- 
ous organic disturbances; suicidal tendencies and. 
in extreme cases, Insanity. 


iW ight, 


If only a few of the symptoms above men- 
tioned apply to you, especially those indicating 
mental turmoil, you may be sure your nerves 


are at fault—that you have exhausted your 
Nerve Force. Perhaps you too are a victim of 
ailments that can be traced back to deep and 
hidden upheavals in the Un-conscious Mind. 
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I have for thirty years specialized in the 
science of building up Nervous and Physical 
forces in people whose nerves are shattered, 
and have treated more cases of “Nerves” than 
any other man in the world. During the last 
twenty-one years I have treated over 90,000 cases 
by mail alone, in all parts of the world. 


If you are a victim of nervous ailments, or 
perhaps organic and physical ailments that do not 
respond to medical treatment of other methods, 
submit your case to me and I shall tell you 
definitely whether your condition is due to weak 
and deranged nerves and whether I can help 
YOU, as I have helped thousands of others. 

Detailed information regarding my methods 
cannot be given here; I shall state briefly, how- 
ever, that in addition to the application of special 
forms of training that reach both the Conscious 
and Un-conscious Mind, my treatment also in- 
cludes every practical physical method known to 
be of value in the restoraton of the nervous 
powers. 


Positively no fee is charged for a Preliminary 
Diagnosis of your case, and you will be under 
no obligation to take my treatment, if you write 
me. Do not explain your case in your first let- 
ter, as I shall send you special instructions how 
to report your case and how to make certain 
“nerve tests” used generally by nerve specialists. 
I shall also send you FREE other important data 
on Nerve Culture, which will give you an under- 
standing of your nerves such as you never be- 
fore had. 


If you have read thus far, you will surely be 
interested in my sixty-four page book entitled 
“Nerve Force.” It teaches how to control the 
nerves and prevent Nerve Exhaustion, and is 
written in simple, non-technical language such 
as any child can understand, in order to profit 
by the importat information that is given therein, 
The cost of the book is only 25 cents (coin or 
stamps). Over 300,000 copies have been sold 
during the last two years. I shall also agree to 
send, without added cost, a copy of my booklet 
on “Prevention of Colds.” This booklet contains 
some important information on this subject that 
is not generally known. It is needless to say 
that if these books do not meet with your fullest 
approval and expectations, I shall refund your 
money. 


PAUL von BOECKMANN, 
110 West 40th Street, Studio 124, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: I wish to investigate your system of Nerve 
Culture and have a Preliminary Diagnosis made of my 
case. This will not obligate me to take your treatment or 
pay you anything. 


Name... 


eee 


Enclose 25 cents if you wish the books. 
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Good Bookcase’ 


for the price of a good book! 


LOWER 


than others 


30% 


‘T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


Made for and universally used in the finest homes and offices 
throughout the country. Made in sections of different sizes com 
bining utility, economy and attractive appearance. Fitted with 
felt-cushioned, dust-proof doors. Method of interlocking concealed 

no unsightly metal bands exposed. Style shown above is beauti 
fully finished in SOLID OAK with non-binding, disappearing glass 
doors. Other styles, with and without doors, in different grades 
and finishes, all at very reasonable prices, shown in our catalog 
Shipped direct from factory ON APPROVAL at a considerable 
saving TO YOU Write for new catalog No. 32. 


The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Mfrs. Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. 








Best Automobile Routes 


and Canada 
Tour of 


covering Eastern VU. S. 
also Trans-Continental 
United States 


96 PAGE BOOK FOR 50 CENTS 


Maps, Towns, Roads, Mileages, Hotels, 
Mailed Seis b oy 


Ferries 


CLUB OF AMERICA 
New York City 


THE AUTOMOBILE 
251 West 54th Street 


Agents Wanted 
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Unexcelled Advantages 
Table d’Hote Meals at Popular Prices 


THE DRAKE stands pre-eminent among the great 
hotels of America. Its location is a subject of com- 
ment by.world-wide travelers. You'll find it on the 
quiet shore of Lake Michigan, yet only a few minutes’ 
walk from Chicago’s wonderfully interesting business, 
shopping and art centers, 

Rooms for two as low as $3.00 per day, 
each person. Single rooms $5.00 per 
day and upward. All rooms with bath. 


Write for booklet 


On DRAKE 


and Upper Michigan Ave., Chicago 
The Drake Hotel Company, owners 
STONE. 











Lake Shore Drive 
Under direction of 
of THE BLACKS 


iS 


CLARK’S 17th ORIENT CRUISE 


by sumptuous 8.8. Empress of Scotland, 25,000 gross tons, 18 days 
in Egypt and Palestine, etc. Feb. 4, i922: 63 days $600 up, i: 
cluding Shore Excursions, Hotels, Guides, Drives, Fees, et 


FRANK Cc. CLARK Times Building New York 
WRITERS 


SPEAKERS, ©4UB WOMEN, Wels 


preparing material for apecial ar 
ticles, papers, speeches, 7 ie Expert, scholarly service 

AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU 
Suite 40,500 Fifth Avenue 








MTT 
TE 


ty 











New York 





PATENTS, TRADE MARKS, COPYRIGHTS 
Difficult and rejected cases specially solicited. No mislead- 
ing inducements made to secure business. Over 30 years ac- 
tive practice. Experienced, personal, conscientious service. 
Write for terms—Book free. Address, E. G. SIGGERS, 
Patent Lawyer, Suite 20, N. U. Building, Washington, D. C 


The little matter of 15¢ will bring you the 
Pathfinder thirteen weeks on trial. The Path- 
a finder is a cheerful illustrated weekly, pub- 


lished at the Nation’s center, for people every- 
paper 


where; an independent home 

that tellg the story of the world’s 
en S Bes in an interesting, understand- 

able way. Now in its 29th year. 


4 ) This splendid National weekly supplies a long- 
Will bring 








felt want; it costs but $1 a year. If you 
want to know what is going on in the world, this is 
YOU your means, -If you want a paper in your home which 
is reliable and wholesome; if you would ap- 

From the preciate @ paper which puts everything clearly, 
briefly, entertainingly—here it 1s. 

9 Splendid serial and short stories and 
miscellany. ‘The Question Box Ans- 

wers YOUR questions and is a mine 

of information. Send l5e to show 

5 that you might like such a paper, and 
‘6 we will send the Pathfinder on bro- 
bation 13 weeks. The 15c does not 

repay us, but we are glad to invest 

in new friends. Address: The Pathfinder, 

222 Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 
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Thomas A. Edison 
Dr. Frank Crane 
Henry Ford 

Wm. A. (Billy) Sunday 
J. Ogden Armour 
Andrew Carnegie 
Luther Burbank 


All acknowledge their indebtedness 
to the Master Mind of Inspiration 


As a writer Elbert Hubbard stands in the front rank of the Immortals. One of the 
ablest writers in America, Ed Howe, called him “the brightest man in the writing game.” 

Few businessmen have left institutions that reflect as much credit upon their founder, 
and yet the Roycroft Shops were launched primarily to demonstrate his philosophy that 
“Art is merely the expression of a man’s joy in his work.” 

No public speaker who gave the platform his whole time appeared before as many audi- 
ences in the course of a year as this businessman and writer. 

Where did Elbert Hubbard find the inspiration for carrying on his great work? It is 
no secret at East Aurora. It was derived from his own little pilgrimages to the haunts 
of the Great. 


Little Journeys to the Homes of the Great 


Fourteen years were consumed in the writing of the work that ranks to-day as Elbert 
Hubbard’s masterpiece. In 1894 the series of “Little Journeys to the Homes of the Great” 
was begun, and once a month for fourteen years, without a break, one of these little pil- 
grimages: was given to the world. 

These little gems have been accepted as classics and will live. In all there are one 
hundred eighty-two “Little Journeys” that take us to the homes of the men and women 
who transformed the thought of their time, changed the course of empire and marked the 
destiny of civilization. Through him, the ideas, the deeds, the achievements of these im 
mortals have been given to the living present and will be sent echoing down the centuries. 

The Memorial Edition of LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE HOMES OF THE 
GREAT is complete in 14 volumes, printed on specially made deckle-edge paper contain 
ing the Roycroft water-mark, semi-flexible binding, each volume handsomely embossed and 
modeled in colors, 


ONLY $12.00 PER VOLUME—$168.00 FOR THE COMPLETE SET 





Mail Coupon For Very Special Quotation and 
Free Little Journey Booklet 
A limited number of the Memorial sets will be distributed at a very special price, so 
low in fact, that we cannot publish the price broadcast. To do so might possibly interfere 
with the future sale of the edition. Therefore we will name this introductory price only 
by letter direct to those sending in the following coupar 


THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, N. Y. 


Please send me the Little Journey Booklet Free, 
also Full Particulars of the Memorial Edition and 
your easy payment plan. 





The Cabin in the Woods where most cane rrTTTiT 
of the Little Journeys were written C. O. 9-21 
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What’s 
Coming 


This Fall? ? 


OO wit we see a Bull Market 
this Fall? 


Will bond prices 


materially? 


tise 





A! How about Foreign Exchange? 


absonis Reports 


Babson’s recent Barometer a 
“What’s Coming this Fall?” gives you 
the plain, unbiased facts on the pres- 
ent situation, and forecasts coming 
conditions with remarkable accuracy. 
It contains information of vital im- 
portance to every investor. 


REPORT ON REQUEST 
This Barometer Letter and ——— 
ting the Most from Your Money’’—is available 
for distribution to interested investors, gratis, 
Tear out the Memo—now—and hand it to 
your secretary when you dictate the 
mornings mail. 


Merely ask for Bulletin No. J56 


RogerW. Babson’s Statistical Organization 
ellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 
(Suburb of Boston) 
The Largest Organization of te Character 


in the Worl 


CUT OFF HERE 








ONGURULUCLULLULGGUUOUQUUOIEED 
M For Your 
EMO secretary 
Write Roger W. Babson, founder of the Babson 
Statistical Organization, Wellesley Hills, 82, 
Mass., as follows: Please = 
send me_ Bulletin 
and bookler—“ 


Most From Your 
gratis, 


" “STAMMERING 7 


Ifs Guuse  "Tfs aulse and Gire ? quire % 


You can be quickly cured if you stammer. Send 10 cents, coin 
or stamps, for 288 page cloth bound book on Stammering and 
Stuttering. . on how I cured | peat after Stammering and 
Stuttering f ears. BENJAMIN N. BOGUE 

we 4563 Bos Bogue “Build ng, 1147 N. UL. St. indianapolis ag 
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°K HEARING 
—® 1S BELIEVING 


Though nearly 500,000 who are hard of hearing 
are now enthusiastic users of the Acousticon - 
cause it has enabeld them to hear clearly, this 
is not conclusive proof that it will make you hear. 
But it should be encouraging enough to warrant 
you giving the 


1921 ACOUSTICON 


10 Days FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 
All you need do is to say that you will try the 
Acousticon. The test in your own home, amid 
familiar surroundings, will cost nothing, for we 
even pay delivery charges. 
WARNIN { There is no good reason why 
* everyone should not make as 
liberal a trial offer as we do, so why send money 
for any instrument for the deaf until you have 
tried it. 
ut remember, the ‘“‘Acousticon’’ has improvements 
and patented features which cannot be duplicated, 
so no matter what you have tried in the past, send 
for your free trial of the ‘‘Acousticon’’ to-day and 
convince yourself—you alone to decide. 
DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS ¢o P. 

1330 Candler Bidg., 220 W. 42nd St., . City. 


|| 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL || 


BON-OPTO 


Sharpens Vision 
Soothes and heals the eyes and strengthens eye- 
sight; quickly relieves inflammation in eyes and 
lids and makes glasses unnecessary in many in- 
stances, says Doctor. Druggists refund your 
money if it fails. 

















Cur 


3~be it the pronunciation of- 


Bolsheviki, the Spelling of a ousting word, the location of Murman @asty 
the meaning of blighty, ace,tank,ukulele,etc., this Supreme Authority- 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


contains an accurate, final answer. 
ular and India-Paper Editions. 
t write for specimen pages,prices, etc. and FR 


400,000 Words. 2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations. 
G. &¢ C.MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


EE Pocket Maps per 
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Will You Join This Party 
on a Trip Through Europe? 


Charles Dickens 
Robert Louis Stevenson 
Sir Walter Scott 
Victor Hugo 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
John Ruskin 
Henry James 
Washington Irving 
“ 5 DS Beets oe 54 2 8%: cock consing Nathaniel Hawthorne 


sides, linen backs, profusely illus- Ralph Waldo Emerson 


trated. 











If these men were living and you were asked to join their party on a trip 
through Europe you would surely find some way to go. To-day this is im- 
possible, but you may see Europe through their eyes and share the emotions 
which they experienced in beholding the famous landmarks of the Old World. 

The Charm of Europe lies less in seeing palaces and prisons, cathedrals and mu- 
seums, than in the age-long association of these places with historical events and with 
men whose deeds will be forever the theme of poetry and romance. These famous 
authors of whom 120 have contributed to these books have visited these spots and have 
given you a series of enchanting pen-pictures from which you may get the spirit as 
well as the beauty, without suffering the discomforts of travel. 

Visit Rome with these immortals, with Goethe visit St. Peter’s, the ruined tombs 
among the Via Appia, the Coliseum, the Sistine Chapel, study with Addison the antiq- 
uities of the city; then with others to the Pantheon, the Baths of Caracalla, the Aque- 
ducts, the Catacombs and a thousand and one other interesting spots. 


10 Volumes, 120 Authors, 427 Articles 


Those who have been abroad will readand re-read these books with unfailing in- 
terest, and those who are planning a tripto Europe will find these ten volumes an 
ideal preparation for the trip. Those who have not been abroad and cannot go will 
find it the best possible substitute for a trip. 

In these ten volumes you visit more than thirty countries, with 120 famous writers, 
who have contributed 427 articles, all of which leave a glowing impression upon the 
imagination of the reader. 

_ Through these fascinating descriptions you may visit more nes than the average traveler 

an possibly cover. 


Send No Money Now 
WM. H. WISE & CO 


Just mail the coupon and we will send you this ten 60 West 47th St., New York City. 
volume set at once: You will pay the postman $5.98 
plus the postage when he delivers them and you may 
cxamine and read these books for two weeks. If you ING EU KOP E. I will pay the postma 
think then that you can get alung without these vol- the postage, but if IT do not want the books 

umes return them to us and check for the full amount mail them back within two weeks and you , 
that you paid will be mailed to you at once. fund my money at once It is understood that there 
This offering is limited to 200 sets which we now have are no further payments of any kind 

on hand and we suggest mailing coupon immediately. Nas 


WM. H. WISE & CO. 
£0 West 47th Street New York City 








Please send me the ten handsome ve 


Address 


City ; - 
Price outside the U. S. $6.48, cash with ‘order. 
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THE CRANE CLASSICS 


I ‘HE appearance of Dr. Crane’s 

remarkable common sense edi- 
torials nine years ago, marked the 
beginning of a steadily increasing 
demand for his work. 











So many requests came in for 
ESSAYS in permanent form, from 
admirers of his genius, that it was 
finally decided to put 400 of them 
into book form. These ten little 
volumes met with an enthusiastic 
welcome and a wide distribution 
but his friends called for more. So 
a new and larger set in ten volumes 
was put in preparation and is now 
ready—"The Crane Classics,”—containing four times as many in- 
spiring Essays as the “Four Minute Essays” without duplicating 
any of that material. The set is replete with sensible optimism, 
human kindliness and the irresistible logic that characterizes all of 
the writings of this Apostle of Common Sense. 


A Handsome Set for Your Library 


These ten volumes are printed from new plates on Antique laid Albion Text 
paper. The type is large and comfortably read. The binding combines dura- 
bility with beauty. You may choose between two bindings—either semi-flexible 
artcraft (shown on the illustration on opposite page) with tops stained with vege- 
table pigment; each cover handsomely embossed and modeled in colors; or green, 
basket weave cloth, plain tops, and the title embossed in darker green. You 
will be proud to have either binding in your library. 


SPECIAL LOW PRICE ON PRESENT EDITION 


This edition was made primarily for Dr. Crane’s friends and all but a few sets 
will be taken by owners of the “Four Minute Essays” and other friends who have 
asked to have “The Crane Classics” immediately following publication. A few 
sets, however, are available at $36.00 for the ten volumes in the artcraft binding, 
and $26.00 per set in cloth. The paper for the second printing, which is now under 
way, costs 50 per cent more than on the first edition and this increased cost will be 
reflected in the future sales price. You may take advantage of our easy payment 
plan by mailing the coupon on the opposite page together with your first dollar. 
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Ten New Volumes of Human Helpfulness 








rereene~e 


nc at Ns SNORE SBE Ste D580 » 
3 " sneanewercenmmansnanendl 
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| 
| 


1227 Live Wire Essays—Full Library Size—Page 54% x 7° 


Vol. I. Upper Meanings. Vol. VI. Lighted Windows. 

Vol. II. God and Democracy. Vol. VII. The Looking-Glass. 

Vol. III. Christmas and the Year Round. Vol. VIII. The Business of Living. 
Vol. IV. Adventures in Common Sense. Vol. IX. Human Confessions. 

Vol. V. Just Human. Vol. X. Footnotes to Life. 


CURRENT OPINION 50 West 47th St., New York 


CURRENT OPINION, Current Opinion Building, 
50 West 47th Street, New York City 


Please send me Carriage Paid one ten-volume set of The Crane C1 

Please cross out the binding not wanted. 

For the set in green cloth binding I agree to pay $1.00 with this order and $2.00 per month unt 
total of $26.00 has been paid. 


For the set in semi-flexible artcraft, handsomely embossed and modeled in colors (tops stained with veg- 
ctable pigment) I agree to pay $1.00 with this order and $3.00 per month until a total of $36.00 has been paid. 


NOTE—5% may be deducted if check is enclosed for entire amount 


T_am ordering books on approval, with understanding that I may _returr 





ipation and you will return mv monev. 





NAME 








RESIDENCE_ 





CITE nw 





Occupation and 
Business Address 





(This information is requested so that we may mail you at different times other special off n ich you may be intereste« 
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“THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH” 


This hospitable home in Sudbury, Mass., was evolved from a house which once 
belonged to the ugly mid-Victorian era. 





The House Beautiful for September 
is the 


FALL BUILDING NUMBER 


If you are planning to build a new home or remodel your old one; 

If you wish to secure some splendid ideas before building your new garage; 

If you are questioning whether to paint or paper your walls; 

If you are wondering what will be the best color combinations for the liv- 
ing room; 

If, in a word, yeu are planning any improvements for your house and 
grounds, first secure yourself against disappointment by subscrib- 


ing to 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
Regular rate ._§ 5 months for $1.00 
$3.00 a year, 35c. a copy. SPECIAL OFFER: Fe months for $3.00 


—— eee ee 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL,10 Depot St., Concord, N. H., or 
8 Arlington St., Boston, 17, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find 


* $3.00 for a fifteen months’ subscription. ** $1.00 for a five months’ subscription. 
eae a etek ee aaa ee Ae te ORE Med N SOIR NOI 0:45 OW Cede Eee OR a NE kee eemeEeee seeetan 
Ct ee es rad es SS sa ah a ee N SRN be ods sede eenwepteeeweene ae 
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The Philosophy of 
Brother Ostrich 
v 


HERE’S something almost human about the 
ostrich. Rather than face the unusual, he 
buries his head in the sand—thus exposing himself, 
rather recklessly, to the whims of happenstance. 


Isn’t that just like the chap who ducks under 
the sheets the minute the furniture creaks? 


Lots of folks shut their eyes when they need 
them most. In the matter of buying something, 
for instance—the important business of spending 


hard-earned dollars. 


Who gets the most for his money? The man who 
buys blindly—or the fellow who reads advertising 
and discovers the thing he really wants and needs. 


Who is the most economical housekeeper? The 
woman who buys haphazard, or the one who reads 
advertising and puts her household purchasing on a 
business basis? 

There’s no denying the great value of advertising to 
those who read it. It protects you against fraud and 
inferiority. It tells you what is new and good, mak- 
ing you a wise buyer. It saves you money by point- 
ing out for your consideration only the best products. 


Don’t be an ostrich. 


Read the advertisements 
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Every Lawyer, Banker, Doctor, 
and Business Man Must 
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of sitting at the feet of Col. Robert G. Ingersoll. He was the most profound thinker—the 
keenest logician—the most brilliant wit and greatest orator of his century. 


He was loved, hated and feared for a breadth of creed that con- 
cluded in, “God is love’—for his wonderful humaneness—his 
furious battles for justice, truth and righteousness—for his golden 
oratory by which he would rally thousands to the cause of the 
oppressed. For 50 years Ingersoll fought with a scorching, sear- 
ing, burning logic that could not be quenched or extinguished. For 
50 years he hurled reasons that could not be denied: A Hercules 
in Brain Power loved by lesser intellects—dreaded by pygmies who 
tried to build a hate propaganda that would consign Ingersoll’s 
memory to ignominious obliteration. But their names, and mem- 
ories of their words, are forgotton—lost! While the readers of 
Ingersoll to-day are legion, 
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The Peace With Germany 


EACE with Germany and with 
what is left of Austria-Hungary 
still hangs in suspense. The trea- 

ties have been signed, but before they 
go into effect the Senate must ratify 
them and at this writing the Senate is 
taking a vacation. 

Of course they will be ratified. Re- 
publicans, bitter-enders, Wilson Demo- 
crats, all seem agreed that there is noth- 
ing else to do. But if one looks for 
enthusiasm, one looks in vain either in 
or out of Washington. There are 
echoes still ringing in the air that still 
the ardor of us all. Herbert Hoover, 
now Secretary of Commerce, said a 
year ago: “All talk of making a new 
treaty is bunk. ... The Treaty of 
Versailles is the web that holds Europe 
together to-day. Statesmanship looking 
to a separate peace is plain foolishness 
—and worse.” That is one disquieting 
echo. Another is this from one of Mr. 
Harding’s campaign utterances: “I have 
no expectation whatever of finding it 
necessary or advisable to negotiate a 
separate peace with Germany.” An- 
other echo that seems to plague many is 


this, from an article by Senator Lodge, 
published in the Forum of June, 1918: 
“We cannot make peace except in com- 
pany with our Allies. It would brand 
us with everlasting dishonor and bring 
ruin to us also if we undertook to make 
a separate peace. 

There is no use in making a bad 
matter worse. We have made a sepa- 
rate peace. It has not brought ruin to 
us and it will not brand us with ever- 
lasting dishonor. Senator Lodge made 
his statement long before Germany 
asked for an armistice, and the separate 
peace he had in mind was one that 
involved desertion of our Allies while 
the war was still in progress. Our 
Allies made peace long ago. There is 
no reason why we should not make 
peace with Germany now. But the kind 
of peace we have made still leaves us, to 
judge from the comments of public men 
and the press, in a distinctly apologetic 
mood. There is an uneasy feeling that 
this last chapter in our war with Ger 
many has been smeared by personal and 
partizan politics. “If a multitude of 
Americans read this document,” says 








—Kirby in New York World. 


the N. Y. Evening Post, referring to 
the peace treaty, “with a feeling of re- 
gret, but acceptance, it is because for 
many months they have been preparing 
themselves for the inevitable. But it is 
only the inevitable of politics to which 
they submit for the present. . . . The 
treaty with Germany embodies a sur- 
render to the immediate necessity of 
politics.” 

Doubtless President Harding is not 
responsible for that political necessity. 
Unquestionably Secretary Hughes is not 
responsible. The responsibility began 
when President Wilson issued that un- 
fortunate call, in 1918, for the election 
of a Democratic Congress. It was 
added to when he made the peace nego- 
tiations so largely a personal and parti- 
zan matter. It was increased by the 
signers of the round-robin in the Senate, 
by the way in which the Senate foreign 
affairs committee was packed, and by 
the way in which personal and partizan 
hatreds were allowed to dominate the 
Senate discussions. And it was widely 
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distributed throughout the 
whole American electorate by 
the way in which we entered 
into the contest as if it were 
a new form of football gam: 
or anew move on our political 
chess-board. 

The new treaty is ver 
brief. It contains only abot 
1,500 words. But it embodie 
in it, not by quotation but b; 
citation, sections of the Ver 
sailles Treaty, to which it re- 
fers by number, so that a clea: 
idea of our separate treaty 
requires a close rereading of 
the Versailles document, dis- 
tinguishing the _ provisions 
which are embodied in our 
treaty from those which are 
not. It discards all that part 
of the Versailles Treaty which 
pertains to the League of 
Nations; also those parts which pertain 
to the new boundaries of Germany and 
to the boundaries of the new and old 
nations in Europe; it rejects those pro- 
visions that pertain to China and Shan- 
tung, and to Egypt; also the parts that 
relate to.the trial of the former Kaiser 
and the war criminals; also the sections 
that pertain to an international labor 
organization. It includes the sections 
giving us the right to enforce the mili- 
tary provisions of the Versailles Treaty 
(such as maintaining troops on the 
Rhine) ; it assures us the right—so far 
as Germany can give it—to participate 
in the work of the Reparations Com- 
mission; it secures equal advantages 
with the Versailles Treaty powers in 
commerce; it retains our share of the 
ceded rights in the former German col- 
onies. It specifically declares that the 
United States is not bound by any 
provisions of the League Covenant or 
by any actions of the League Council 
“unless the United States gives its as- 
sent.” 
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This last clause is taken by 
some to be an opening left 
through which a President of 
the United States may at any 
time appoint a delegate to the 
eague Council who shall par- 
‘icipate in the proceedings 
ind indicate what actions we 
ssent to. 

The general challenge which 
‘s made of the new treaty is on 
‘thical grounds. The Spring- 
held Republican, for instance, 
speaks of “the everlasting re- 


like a nasty mist the separate 
peace treaty just signed in 
Berlin.” It holds the bitter- 
enders responsible for this. 
Both Harding and Hughes, it 
asserts, planned to resubmit 
to the Senate the Versailles SNEAKING IN THE BACK DOOR 

‘ : " —Kirby in New York World. 
Treaty with _ reservations. 

They were forced to alter that plan by “claims everything in the shape of rights 
the Senate group of irreconcilables. As and privileges granted by the Treaty of 
a result we have a separate treaty which Versailles,” but which “recognizes no 
jot or tittle of America’s re- 
sponsibilities and obligations.” 
Yet the Republican sees cause 
for congratulation that peace 
in the legal sense is at last to 
be brought about, and it fore- 
sees no serious opposition to 
ratification by the Senate, for 
“an infinite weariness” now 
pervades the whole business 
of winding up the war. 

The Louisville Courier Jour- 
nal is more vitriolic in its 
comments. It speaks bitterly 
of the “shame and ignominy” 
of the new treaty. Its “atroc- 
ity” consists in this, that “it is 
an outright appropriation of 
the advantages of the Treaty 
of Versailles and an outright 
repudiation of its obligations.” 
It goes on in the same strain: 


WILL HE GET BY? Ur . . 
Cassel in N.Y. Evening Wertd, WE have now incontinently 
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deserted our associates, ingloriously dis- 
owned our obligations. We are inter- 
national welchers, brazenly withdraw- 
ing from the game which we voluntarily 
entered, our I O U’s repudiated, our 
pockets full of swag.” 

The N. Y. World takes a similar ex- 
treme view. “We upset the balance of 
the world,” it says, “but when it comes 
to the duty of redressing the balance 
we slink to cover and hide.” It calls 
the treaty “a cash-register peace,” un- 
der which all the vast moral influence 
that this nation wielded, all the mag- 
nificent prestige we achieved, is ended, 
and we “have kept nothing but the cash- 
resister on which to ring up American 
claims against an impoverished and 
bankrupt Germany which is already in 
the hands of a receiver.” It calls it, 
again, “Germany’s victory.” For the 
last two years, it argues, German diplo- 
macy has recognized but one aim—the 
nullification of the Treaty of Versailles. 
For all the practical purposes of Berlin, 
the World thinks, the first*wedge has 
been driven, by ou: separate peace 
treaty, into the Treaty of Versailles, 
“and the business of finally wrecking 
it can be carried ov as prudence and 
opportunity dictate.’ 

These are extreme views, and to ac- 
cept them in toto wuuld be to place the 
United States in a position of infamy 
to which, of course, no one believes it 
is entitled. It was the Kaiser not the 
United States that upset the balance of 
the world, or tried to. As long as our 
soldiers are on the Rhine, helping to 
enforce the military provisions of the 
Versailles Treaty—the provisions which 
make all the other provisions possible 
—we are not entirely disowning our 
obligations. We have partially dis- 
severed ourselves from cur former as- 
sociates not in time of war, but nearly 
three years after they had rade peace 
with Germany. Cur part in the war 
may have filled some pockets with 
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swag, but the nation as a whole has in- 
curred an indebtedness of 24 billions of 
dollars, nearly one-half of which has 
been loaned to other nations, none of 
which has been pressed for payment of 
either principal or interest. We have 
fed millions of children in Europe and 
are feeding them now in Russia and 
elsewhere. If we have failed—and we 
have failed in part of our duty—to 
clean up the mess in Europe, no one 
in his senses believes that we are re- 
sponsible for the mess. As strong a 
Democratic journal as the Brooklyn 
Eagle credits the Harding administra- 
tion with making commendable prog- 
ress in the right direction in its foreign 
policy. Democrats, it asserts, have no 
reason to complain of that foreign 
policy. It may be inconsistent with 
promises to reverse the Wilson policy 
completely, but “the important fact is 
that the President and Mr. Hughes are 
working toward a definite and worthy 
end,” and “deserve the support of all 
Democrats who favor peace.” And the 
N. Y. Times (Ind. Dem.) calls atten- 
tion to the fact that, so far from Ger- 
many’s having scored a victory in the 
new treaty, “the harshest sections of 
the Versailles Treaty are kept in the 
instrument Secretary Hughes has now 
negotiated,”—-such sections as _ those 
pertaining to disarmament, reparations, 
the surrender of oversea colonies and 
the agreement that foreign troops shall 
occupy bridgeheads on the Rhine for 
15 years, at Germany’s expense. “All 
these and other severe provisions of 
the Versailles Treaty are made a part 
of the new one.” 

The Democrats are entitled to make 
what political capital they can out of 
the secrecy with which the new treaty 
was negotiated, Senator Lodge and 
other leading Republican Senators hav- 
ing to admit that they were kept in en- 
tire ignorance until the negotiations 
were completed; and out of the way in 
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which Harding’s campaign promises to 
bring back our troops from the Rhine 
at once and to reverse the Wilson policy 
in foreign affairs generally have been 
unfulfilled. But if President Harding 
is a wiser man than Candidate Harding 
was, the country is not likely to worry 
much over the lack of harmony be- 
tween what he is doing and what he 
thought he would do. The Indianapolis 
News voices the prevailing feeling con- 
cerning the new treaty with Germany 
when it says: “It will be ratified with 
a feeling of relief, but certainly with 
no feeling of pride.” 


o0 


The War That No 
Peace Treaty Can Stop 


EDERAL troops have within the 
last few weeks been called on to 
march into West Virgina and 

quell an armed uprising of coal miners. 

The Kenyon committee of the U. S. 
Senate has begun an investigation of 
the 30-year-old conflict that breaks out 
sporadically every year or so in that 
state. 

Real wars are terminated by peace 
treaties, and armies march back home 
and are demobilized. But the industrial 
struggle seems to be an unending one. 
In the long run it is probably costlier 
than war. Peace treaties cannot stop 
it. Disarmament conferences cannot 
prevent it. 

The struggle in West Virginia is 
more than a local matter. Back of the 
miners are the United Mine Workers of 
America, 450,000 strong, determined to 
unionize West Virginia—compelled to 
do so, perhaps, by the protests of opera- 
tors in other states, who insist that they 
can not conform to union conditions 
and compete, in hard times, with the 
non-union mines in the Tug River dis- 
trict of West Virginia. Back of the 
West Virginia operators are the U. S. 


Steel Corporation and the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad Company (controlling the 
Norfolk & Western). 

The issue is an unusually clear-cut 
one. The rich coal fields in Mingo, 
Logan and Boone counties, in West 
Virginia, and in Pike County, Ken- 
tucky, are held by corporations that 
have declared war upon all labor unions. 
Their employees must sign contracts to 
the effect that they will not exercize 
any right of collective contract with 
their employer either while in his em- 
ploy or thereafter. They bind them- 
selves not to “aid, encourage or ap- 
prove” any mine labor organization or 
the I. W. W. By the decisions of fed- 
eral and state courts in West Virginia 
union organizers are forbidden by in- 
junction to endeavor to persuade these 
employees to break these contracts. The 
number of miners in the state is some- 
what less than 100,000 and nearly one- 
half of these are non-union. There is 
no other state where such a large block 
of non-union miners is to be found. The 
mines they work are among the richest 
in the world. By reason of their nat- 
ural advantages as well as by reason of 
their freedom from union control, they 
are able to compete at an advantage 
with mines in other states and with 
union mines in other parts of the same 
state. If the United Mine Workers of 
America do not succeed in unionizing 
the Tug River district mines of West 
Virginia they are in danger of weaken- 
ing their hold elsewhere. 

In addition to sewing up their em- 
ployees with individual contracts, the 
operators, by reason of their ownership 
of the lands surrounding the mines, 
control the homes of the miners and 
may evict them without notice. They 
own the stores and run them. They 
own the hospitals and hire the doctors 
and nurses. They even own the 
churches and the schools, It is a most 
remarkable reproduction of the old 
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Over a year ago 11 men were 
killed in Matewan, in Mingo 
County, in the serving of 
eviction notices upon miners 
who had joined the union. A 
body of miners and _ their 
sympathizers, 10,000 strong, 
armed, was a few weeks ago 
marching upon Mingo for the 
avowed purpose of driving 
out “them Baldwin-Feltzes”— 
private detectives and guards 
employed by the operators. 
The Governor, Morgan, who 
is new to the job and who 
was supposed, when elected, 
to be in sympathy with the 
miners, seems to have faltered 
with the situation and allowed 
it to get beyond him. His 
orders to disperse were ig- 
nored. Martial law was de- 











A SEARCHING QUESTION 


—Williams in Indianapolis News. 


feudal system, on American soil and in 
the twentieth century. The occupants 
of the miners’ homes are, under the 
rulings of the courts, not even tenants 
—they are servants and lose their 
homes when they lose their jobs. “The 
mines of West Virginia,” says Samuel 
Gompers, “constitute the last refuge of 
autocracy in the mining industry.” It 
is none the less an autocracy because 
it is in many respects a benevolent one. 
The services of a good doctor are given 
for one or two dollars a month. Coal 
is supplied for about the same sum. A 
four-room house is rented for $6 a 
month. Employment is more steady 
than in other coal fields, because the 
operators find it easier to adjust their 
expenses to conditions of the market. 
For 30 years “a deep-seated and con- 
tinuous struggle” has been waged by 
the unions to break down this autoc- 
racy. For nearly two years this strug- 
gle has been more or less a violent one. 


clared. The Governor ap- 
pealed to the federal govern- 
ment. President Harding’s 
order to disperse met with no better 
success until the federal troops actually 
arrived on the scene, when the miners 
gradually scattered to their homes tak- 
ing most of their fire-arms with them. 
The emergency seems to have passed 
but all the causes of the trouble remain. 
The miners claim that the operators not 
only form a feudal autocracy, but sus- 
tain it by armed guards and detectives 
who are appointed as deputy sheriffs 
by the officials, tho their salaries are 
paid by the companies. Numerous af- 
frays between these guards or deputies 
and the miners of their sympathizers 
have occurred, and a number of deaths 
on both sides have resulted. Mr. Gom- 
pers asserts that the recent trouble had 
its source in the failure of the Mingo 
operators to put into force the wage 
awards made by the federal government 
commission some time ago. The opera- 
tors reply that that award did not apply 
to their coal fields and they were under 
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iS SINN FEIN TO HAVE ITS WAY? 


no obligation to put it into force. They 
claim to be fighting in the interests of 
the whole nation. “The operators”— 
so runs their claim—‘in resisting the 
encouragement of this unlawful organi- 
zation are doing so not from greed but 
in a last effort to maintain the right to 
do business as provided by the Consti- 
tution of the United States and the 
Constitution and laws of West Virginia. 
Should they fail to do so, the whole 
nation will be subjected to the tyranny 
and despotism of the United Mine 
Workers through their control of the 
coal industry.” The most significant 
phrase in this statement is the phrase, 
“a last effort.” 

Light may come from the investiga- 
tions of the Kenyon committee of the 
U. S. Senate, tho we note that the Phil- 
adelphia Ledger refers to it 
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their host. It is incredible that men 
like Judge Gary and Charles M. Schwab 
and other of our captains of industry 
can be really contemplating such a re- 
actionary step. But it must be con- 
fessed that the West Virginia situation 
gives some plausibility to the charge 
that that is what. they contemplate. 


oo 


An Election to Settle 
the Irish Question 


N the event of a breakdown of the 
Irish negotiations, the Lloyd George 
ministry, declares the London West- 

minster Gazette, will appeal to the 
British people in England, Scotland 
and Wales for “a fresh mandate to 
deal with Ireland.” The issue will be 





contemptuously as “that put- 
tering and futile investigating 
committee.” But this much is 
already evident, that the fight 
in West Virginia is by no 
means a fight for the “open 
shop,” and that it gives more 
color than anything else has 
given to the declaration made 
by labor federation officials 
that the so-called fight for an 
“open shop” is merely a fight 
for a closed shop—closed to 
all workmen who enter into 
any form of organization. If 
this is to be the battle-line in 
the industrial struggle of the 
near future, it is well that it 
be clearly indicated and not 
concealed by any camouflage 
phrases. If the great corpo- 
rate bodies of the country ex- 
pect to have public sentiment 
with them in an effort to 
break down all organization 
of workingmen, while retain- 
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confined, says this well-informed au- 
thority, to the Irish question. The 
voters will be asked whether they will 
consent to the demand of the Sinn 
Feiners for an independent republic or 
will give the government a new lease 
of power to deal with the situation. 

De Valera and the moderate element 
in Sinn Fein are believed to deem this 
general election inadvisable from the 
point of view of political Dublin. The 
English at the polls might decide to 
fight Sinn Fein to a finish on the ground 
that every reasonable concession had 
been granted and that De Valera, as 
his letter of last month revealed, is 
really in the hands of the extremist 
faction. He is impressed, neverthe- 
less, by a line of argument much heard 
in England and well represented by 
this comment in the London newspaper 
already mentioned : 


“A refusal to deal on the terms now 
offered would absolutely disarm the friends 
of Ireland in Great Britain. There are, 
as we are aware, certain Irish extremists 
to which this is an unimportant and even 
a pleasing possibility, but these cannot be 
men who have any sense of responsibility 
or understanding of the- consequences 
which must follow if this overture is re- 
fused. If the repressive measures tried 
recently indreland have failed, it is mainly 
because they have been broken by the op- 
position to them in England, and that 
opposition would be fatally handicapped if 
the Irish had plainly shown themselves 
unamenable to a generous advance. The 
same may be said of the American and 
foreign opinion which has been a large 
factor in restraining the policy of force. 
It cannot ‘escape the notice of the Sinn 
Fein leaders that the American opinion, 
so far reported, is entirely favorable to 
nevotiations on the basis of the Prime 
Minister’s proposals. A non possumus in 
face of these proposals would in the eyes 
of a very larre number of Americans 
render the Irish question comparable to 
their own North and South contention, 
and transfer a great deal of sympathy 


which now goes out to the Irish to the 
side of Great Britain resisting secession.” 


Plenipotentiaries chosen by De Va- 
lera to negotiate with Lloyd George 
will prove irreconcilable, according to 
the theory of the conservatives in Lon- 
don. The impossible will be demanded 
in the name of the Sinn Fein extrem- 
ists who really control De Valera. This 
course will seem conciliatory, notwith- 
standing, and is adopted for its effect 
in America. Thus De Valera and his 
associates are playing a game—such, 
at any rate, is the view taken of the 
new crisis developed by last month’s 
step forward. Mr. De Valera would 
be much less conciliatory in form, how- 
ever defiant in substance, the English 
think, if it were not for the shadow of 
a general election and the fear of seem- 
ing unreasonable to his American 
friends. Mr. Lloyd George, again, 
has his own extremists to deal with 
and he would be far more conciliatory 
on his side if he did not have to placate 
his own Tories, whose temper is well 
revealed by these remarks in the Lon- 
don Post: 


“The reply of the rebel junta assembled 
in Dublin to the illegal overtures of the 
Prime Minister may conceivably tempt 
Mr. Lloyd George to pursue his usual 
tactics of postponing a decision by pro- 
longing negotiations, which, in the case 
under consideration, ought never to have 
been begun. Such a course can only serve 
to deepen the ignominy of the whole trans- 
action, to commit Parliament and the 
country to further secret offers on the part 
of Mr. Lloyd George, and to strengthen 
the dangerous conspiracy to which he 
panders. ... 

“If the ‘truce’ breaks down, the wor 
of rounding up these dangerous enemies 
will all have to be begun again, and with 
what heart will the task be undertaken? 
How can police and soldiers, who have 
been so mocked and betrayed once, be 
expected to mount into the imminent 
deadly breach of civil war again, with the 
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knowledge in their hearts that as soon as 
it serves the politicians’ turn they will 
be mocked and betrayed again? Very 
cunningly the Sinn Fein leaders have seen 
to it that this ‘truce’ shall be a means of 
making their own position impregnable 
and that of the British Government un- 
tenable. The demand that the members 
of Dail Eireann shall be released in order 
that the peace terms may be considered is 
merely a slim device for getting the Brit- 
ish Government’s prisoners out of gaol. 
It is not the members of this dummy Irish 
Parliament who will decide for acceptance 
or rejection of the terms. It is the men 
whom the Government have never yet 
been able to lay hands on—the men who 
direct the activities of the murder-gang.” 


The question of the moment in the 
Irish crisis is whether the position as- 
sumed by Lloyd George is final. Will 
he go further in efforts to concilitate 
Sinn Fein? In vital principles, says 
the Manchester Guardian, so friendly 
to Ireland and De Valera, Lloyd George 
can go no further. These vital princi- 
ples embrace the loyalty of Ireland to 
the throne. Lloyd George will 


land. This “treaty” is to be concluded 
between neighbors. Its rejection would 
mean a renewal of “the war” as the 
Sinn Feiners call it, altho these same 
Sinn Feiners are to the Tory mere 
“murder-gangs.” But he is reminded 
by so staunch a friend of his cause as 
the Manchester Guardian that England 
alone is not responsible for the Ulster 
complication : 


“He has a perfect right to say what he 
likes about the history of the Ulster em- 
barrassment, but he must know that if he 
could announce to-morrow that Ulster had 
come into an Irish Parliament nine En- 
glishmen out of ten would be profoundly 
relieved. Mr. De Valera does not want 
England to coerce Ulster, nor does he 
want Ulster to cease to be regarded as 
Irish. Clearly, then, he must admit that 
unless he can persuade Ulster no other 
arrangement is poss ble than an arrange- 
ment that starts with two States, both of 
them associated with the British Common- 
wealth.” 


It is not true to say, contends De 
Valera in his recent speeches, that Ire- 





not surrender on this point. 
For the rest, everything is 
open to negotiation still. Even 
the grim Tories are convinced 
that important concessions 
must be made in the direction 
of genuine “dominion” home 
rule. Despite the fulmina- 
tions of the group for which 
the London Post speaks, 
therefore, Mr. Lloyd George 
will be supported by the con- 
servatives in the Commons 
even in yielding points to the 
Sinn Feiners. 

One of these points has to 
do with what De Valera calls 
the Irish view of Ireland’s 
pesition. The so-called “act 
of union” having been re- 
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pealed, he says, Ireland is 
making a “treaty” with Eng- 


LOOKS AS THO THEY WOULD NEVER DO TEAM WORK 
—Reid in N. Y. Evening Mail. 
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land is offered Dominion status. Her 
rights are to be restricted. Again, 
those rights are not to be given to a 
single parliament but to two parlia- 
ments. De Valera says Sinn Fein is 
ready to make great concessions to the 
Ulster men if only they will throw in 
their lot with Ireland—the rest of Ire- 
land, to be exact—and cease to ally 
themselves with the “foreigner.” A 
factor in this situation which can not 
be ignored, as even the London Tele- 
graph admits, is the virulence with 
which Dail Eireann is pursuing the boy- 
cott of Ulster. More bankruptcies 
have taken place in Belfast since last 
June than within living memory, de- 
clare the Sinn Feiners, but this is go- 
ing too far, according to Sir James 
Craig, the Prime Minister of northern 
Ireland. Opinions at Belfast vary as 
to the prospects of the new “war” if 
it should begin again. Some Ulster- 
men think it will be more furious than 
ever. Others suspect that many Sinn 
Feiners will not care to be on the run 
again, for winter is coming on and 
funds are low. Dublin press comment 
of the patriotic kind is reflected in 
these comments of The Irish Inde- 
pendent: 


“We rejoice to find in De Valera’s 
statement no suggestion that negotiations 
are likely to be terminated. Rather do 
we read into the statement a conviction 
of Tuesday’s Jrish Bulletin that ‘the road 
is still clear for an honorable understand- 
ing.’ This is all the more satisfactory 
when we realize ... with what dismay 
and horror our people would regard the 
prospect of a reversion to warfare, which 
would probably intensify tenfold all the 
horrors of the recent struggle. Has the 
British Prime Minister the courage and 
statesmanship to obliterate the fatal blots 
from his proposals; remove the hated 
barrier, partition, and offer full Dominion 
status to undivided Ireland? Mr. Lloyd 
George will find the spirit of generosity 
pervading Mr. De Valera’s every refer- 
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ence to his future relations both with 
Great Britain and with Northeast Ulster.” 


oo 


Mr. Harding's Diplo- 


matic Difficulty 
HETHER it be called a disarm- 


ament conference or merely a 

gathering with a view to the 
limitation of armaments, it will pre- 
sent, Europe suspects, a supreme test 
of the diplomacy of Washington. The 
Harding administration is trying hard 
to avoid entangling itself in the feud 
between Downing Street and the Quai 
d'Orsay. It can not succeed, or so Eu- 
rope seems to think. 

As yet the Harding administration 
has kept itself remarkably free from 
the prejudice growing out of this feud. 
So much is admitted by the Paris Matin, 
organ of a powerful group in the 
French chamber, and mouthpiece in 
many respects of the grievance of the 
French against the English. It is a 
grievance which may break out in 
Washington when the immense affair is 
staged. The London Nation puts the 
case best in its analysis of the fight 
between London and Paris. Official 
France, it says, is aware she has af- 
forded Germany “only too much ground, 
for a policy of revenge.” France will 
not retrace her steps. France will not 
abate the grievance of Germany. The 
thing France wants now is “to render 
the resentment of Germany impotent” 
by destroying not only her military 
power but her economic strength. 

Here is where Downing Street and 
the Quai d’Orsay part company. Offi- 
cial Britain, explains the London paper, 
has got back to her traditional view of 
the right European policy. England 
seeks the restoration of the European 
balance, the “economic recovery” of 
Germany. This involves limits to the 
power of France on the continent of 
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Europe, a power which to the British 
government has grown too dictatorial 
and imperialistic. 

Such are the opposing streams of 
tendency which will flow strongly 
throughout the floods of debate— 
whether behind closed doors or not— 
when the Washington conference comes 
to grips with realities. How can the 
Harding administration refrain from 
commitments either on the French side 
or the British? The question is asked 
in one form or another by many Euro- 
pean newspapers and they can find no 
answer to it. The determination of 
President Harding to sit in lofty re- 
moteness from the conference is ex- 
plained in the German press as evidence 
of his insight. He knows that the feud 
between France and England is bitter. 
He will not get down into the ring. 

There are keen observers of the situ- 
ation likely to confront Washington 
next November who predict that the 
conference may result in a breach, final 
and irrevocable, between London and 
Paris. The hint is thrown out by the 
Indépendance belge and by the Débats. 
They admit that such a development 
would be a blow to civilization and they 
can not contemplate it as more than a 
possibility. The Harding administra- 
tion ought, they argue, to take every 
step likely to heal this breach. Now the 
Harding administration is committed to 
a policy of non-interference in affairs 
that are strictly European. Is not the 
smouldering quarrel between France 
and England a world-wide issue? The, 
German press, especially that section of 
it which wants a democratic govern- 
ment kept going at Berlin, says the issue 
here is world-wide. President Harding 
is entreated to use his influence to pre- 
vent an open breach. If France goes 
it alone on the continent of Europe, 
the new Germany will be driven to 
the wall, at least for a generation. 

There is a party in England which 


argues that France will never come out 
of her imperialist dream unless she 
faces complete isolation. London, from 
this point of view, ought to throw 
France over. That will force the Quai 
d’Orsay to do a little thinking along 
the right lines. Sensational possibilities 
may interfere with this progress of 
events. The London Outlook, for ex- 
ample, is afraid the “wild men” at 
Paris may yet vote Briand down in the 
chamber of deputies and set Poincaré 
up in his place. The Poles would then 
be told to take Silesia while the French 
march wherever they like in Germany 
proper. There is evidence that the 
Harding administration is impressed by 
the tragic possibilities here. It has used 
its good offices to prevent a demonstra- 
tion by these “wild men” at Paris until 
the conference in Washington is able to 
do something for the distracted world. 

As the time for the conference in 
Washington draws near, an idea pre- 
vails in the European press that the 
Harding administration will strive to 
settle the Paris-London feud unofficial- 
ly. There will be an immense hubbub, 
explains the Berlin Kreuz-Zeitung, over 
the Pacific. The sizes of fleets will be 
talked of. Interviews with interna- 
tional personages of eminence will 
dwell upon the League of Nations or, 
if that topic displeases the administra- 
tion, upon Russian relief and an inter- 
national court. Nobody of established 
official position will recognize any feud 
between France and England. That 
will be dealt with, the German paper 
feels confident, in a confidential confer- 
ence of which the outside world will 
learn nothing. Thus, says the Berlin 
organ of conservatism, the big problem 
of the Washington conference will not 
be brought to the attention of the 
American people at all. 

The situation at Washington in No- 
vember will thus, according to the for- 
eign press, be a repetition of the situa- 
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tion in Paris when the Supreme Council 
met the other day. Nominally the Quai 
d’Orsay and Downing Street were treat- 
ing of the distribution of territory and 
the movements of armed forces, but 
actually the deliberations were a test of 
the “Entente.” That is exactly what the 
Washington conference will prove to 
be and that is why it presents the Har- 
ding administration with the greatest 
diplomatic difficulty in the world. 


oo 


Spains Trap for Our 


Ooys 
HEN the disaster to the Span- 


ish forces in Morocco could no 

longer be concealed, there was 
a reorganization of the War Office at 
Madrid. Much was done to modernize 
the tactics of the forces operating in 
the “Riff.” Efforts were made to pop- 
ularize the campaign among the masses 
of the Spanish people. 
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These efforts have been thoroughly 
foiled by the agitation of the labor ele- 
ment, the socialists and the anarchists. 
In spite of official utterances, the whole 
Moroccan enterprise of the Madrid 
ministry is so hated that the War Office 
sought recruits in foreign countries. 
France would not permit enlistments on 
her soil in Europe altho Spain got men 
from the Algerian frontier. After 
some floundering about on the continent 
of Europe—which excited the wrath of 
the Berlin Freiheit—the Spanish army 
magnates tried their luck in London. 

It soon appeared that the English 
understood the Spanish “foreign le- 
gion.” More than one Englishman who 
had soldiered with the Spaniards in the 
Melilla back country warned his people 
to keep away from the emissaries who 
were promising British youths glory, 
food and pay in Morocco. After an 
energetic campaign which proved abor- 
tive, the Spaniards turned their atten- 
tion to this country. 

In New York and along 
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our Atlantic coast, the War 
Office of Madrid has been 
lucky. Many an American 
lad has “joined up,” only to 
be shipped aboard a transport 
under the flag of Don Alfonso 
and to disappear, perhaps for- 
ever, from his native land. 
The plight of such American 
youths may be realized from 
the fact that they forfeit 
their citizenship when they 
enlist in the Spanish army for 
the Moroccan war. They are 
deprived of the good offices 
of our Government in case 
they need assistance, and 
that they will need assistance 
is obvious from what the 
European press reports of 
the situation of Spain in 








WHEN WILL HIS SHIP COME IN? 


—McCarthy in New Orleans Times-Picayune. 





Morocco. 
Here is a typical quotation 
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from the Manchester Guar- 


dian: 


“The Spanish officer is singu- 
larly brave, but his bravery is 
discounted by that lack of intel- 
ligence which makes personal 
courage a failing rather than a 
military asset. This may seem 
paradoxical; nevertheless, it is 
true. During one of the Melilla 
campaigns the British volun- 
teers attached to the Figuera 
Cazadores Battalion only es- 
caped court-martial by the skin 
of their teeth because they lay 
down to take cover when re- 
turning the enemy’s fire. <A 
soldier of Spain meets his 
enemy standing or kneeling 
only. The gray matter in the 
Spanish officer’s brain is of such 
a composition that no amount 
of experience elsewhere can 








Say pep, 
Whet is Racific 
about this ocean? 








shake him in his fixed beliefs. 

How fatal these fixed beliefs 

have been against the loose formations of 
the Riff hillmen has been proved countless 
times during the past decade up to the dis- 
asters of a few days ago. Led by Spanish 
officers, a British legion will suffer much 
the same disasters as the Spanish regulars. 

“Of reconnaissance and post duties, and 
all the precautionary measures which are 
the necessities of successful warfare, the 
Spanish officer appears to reck little. He 
seems unable to understand the A B C of 
the services of information which are the 
essential in modern warfare against an 
enemy armed with projectile weapons of 
long range and precision. When a Span- 
ish column takes the field, it utilizes half 
its strength in finding an outpost line, 
and trusts to a prodigious expenditure of 
ammunition by solid phalanxes to defeat 
its enemy. Fire discipline and fire control 
are foreign to their primitive conception 
of defense or offense. 

“The writer is compelled to write the 
warning because it goes to the heart to 
see the experience and gallantry of good 
British soldiers about to be exploited by a 
race whose conception of war is at its best 
still medizval.” 


“SEARCH ME, SONNY” 
—Thomas in Detroit News. 


No hint of such conditions was given 
the American youths who, because of 
the depression here, were ready to take 
the word of the Spanish recruiting offi- 
cers at their face value. Many of our 
young men must by this time be disil- 
lusioned, at any rate in the matter of 
rations. They actually get a very small 
portion of Chicago canned beef, plenty 
of rice and beans, a snip of black 
sausage and a tiny piece of bread. 
Such is the theoretical allowance every 
day, but those with experience in the 
Riff declare the soldier lucky if he sees 
the canned beef once a week. 

The private soldier — and our boys 
will not be made officers — must carry 
quite a weight in the actual operations. 
There are the blankets, the rifle, and 
the ball ammunition. Only sixteen 
mules are allowed to a battalion, and 
the great majority of these transport 
the artillery and the ammunition—the 
artillery being a joke. Great care is 
taken with the baggage of the officers. 
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General Pinto to involve his 
big force along the untenable 
slopes before they opened fire. 
At last the Moroccan foe let 
fly. Pinton and his men were 
wiped out. Such is the “war” 
of which the people of Spain 
are su tired and of which the 
burden has now been placed 
upon the shoulders of our 
own youths. The Naples 
Avanti writes: 


“It seems well-nigh incredible 
that the American government 
should watch with indifference 
the progress of the ‘game’ that 
is being played upon the un- 
fortunate youths who are being 
led like sheep from the new 
world to the slaughter-house of 
the old. It is no secret that the 
Moroccan theater of war has 
been a slaughter-house for the 
youth of Spain, the poor, un- 
protected youth of the poor. 











OF COURSE, OUR NEIGHBOR WON’T MIND OUR BOR- 
ROWING A FEW THINGS FOR OUR PARTY 
—Ding in New York Tribune. 


The supplies of the men are neglected 
or lost unless they get captured by the 
enemy. As for the battles in which 
our boys will have to participate, a 
description of one engagement afiords 
some notion of what must happen to 
them. 

General Pinto, we learn from the 
Manchester daily, was sent with his 
brigade from Lagaga to reinforce 
Melilla. ‘Where are those Riffs?” he 
asked upon landing. He stared when 
he was shown the dim outline of 
the Gurugu mountain, visible faintly 
enough from the gallant soldier’s point 
of observation. “Is that all?” he asked. 
He put himself at the head of his 
forces, tied the colors around his own 
waist and began the march across the 
plain. The Riffs, stationed on the 
heights above, permitted the gallant 


Now, the grandees of Spain 
have turned to America, altho 
we do not know that the people 
of the United States have any 
cause of complaint against the people of 
Morocco. The people of Morocco ask 
only to be let alone by the Spaniards and 
the French.” 


ood 


The World's Biggest 
War To-Day 


NACCURATE as may have been 

last month’s dispatches to the effect 

that the Greeks had taken Angora 
after the bloodiest battle of their long 
war, it seems clear that the hold of 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha upon his cap- 
ital is weak. The Pasha is said to 
have lost control of events altogether. 
The Turkish Nationalists are probably 
casting about for a new leader. They 
realize that the foundation kas been 
knocked from under the famous treaty 
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LETTING THE TURKS AND GREEKS FIGHT IT OUT 


of Sévres, altho not in the way they 
wanted. Greece dominates the crisis. 
They are talking more and more boldly 
of what they will do when they get to 
Constantinople, which the Athens Hi- 
mera predicts is a matter of a few 
months only. 

Now that the treaty of Sévres is a 
scrap of paper only, the Lloyd George 
government demands what it deems a 
“sane revision.” The basis of the treaty 
of Sévres, as the British Premier told 
the Commons a few weeks ago, was 
that the parts of the Turkish Empire 
that were Turkish should remain Tur- 
kish. The parts that were Arab should 
remain Arab. Those that were Arme- 
nian should be Armenian and _ those 
that were Greek should be Greek. In 
accordance with this theory Smyrna 
and Thrace were assigned 
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he could have disposed of the Turkish 
nationalists because since then Musta- 
pha gathered his forces, and in spite of 
him the Greeks have had their own way 
in the theater of this sanguinary war. 
Again the Allies rushed in only to find 
that the Sultan in Constantinople—or 
wherever he may be—is but a man of 
straw. The Turks and the Greeks went 
on with their fights regardless of Sul- 
tan, Allies, Supreme Council, League 
of Nations. 

Ever since this development, Mr. 
Lloyd George has been explaining to 
hecklers in and out of the Commons 
that he could do nothing practical. 
First he refused to bombard Greek 
towns. What, he asked, about the 
Turks? England could not send an 
army up the mountains of Asia Minor 





to Greece, an arrangement 
accepted by the luckless Su- 
preme Council. In view of 
the threat of anarchy in the 
regions once dominated by 
the Turks, France occupied 
Cilicia “to protect the Arme- 
nians.” The Italians occupied 
southern Anatolia from Ada- 
lia up to Scala Nuova. Then 
in due form the Allies pro- 
duced the treaty of Sevres as 
an accomplished fact. Every- 
thing was settled—in theory. 

Then came the Turkish in- 
surrection with the emergence 
of Mustapha Kemal Pasha as 
a world figure. The Greeks 
wanted to try conclusions 
with the Turk at once but 
they were held back by the 
Allies. There was a flourish 
of diplomacy with its media- 
tion. What has happened 
since, according to the utter- 
ances of the foreign office in 














London, shows that Venizelos 
was quite right in thinking 


HELPING THE DISARMAMENT GUESTS 


—Ding in New York Tribune. 
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or pursue them from Eski-Sher to 
Angora or wherever else they might 
betake themselves. As for saddling the 
League of Nations with anything more 
in these distracted regions, that to 
Lloyd George is lunacy. The only 
thing, the London foreign office now 
says, is to let the Turks and the Greeks 
fight it out for the present. England 
has not given arms to either side, de- 
spite an impression to the contrary. 

Mustapha seems to have suffered all 
along from an overweening idea of his 
own power and importance. He con- 
quered in Asia Minor at first very 
easily. He made some gains in Cilicia. 
He despised the Greeks. In the same 
way the Greeks will soon realize that 
they have swallowed more than they 
can digest. The time for mediation 
has, accordingly, not arrived. When it 
does come, the treaty of Sevres must 
be revised. Meanwhile Mr. Lloyd 
George hopes the Greeks will not make 
the mistake of the Bulgarians several 
years ago when after a series of vic- 
tories, “which dazzled her people and 
blinded the vision of some of her states- 
men,” she insisted upon exaggerated 
terms and rushed upon her downfall. 

This whole attitude to the Greek 
crisis is wrong, declares Harold Spen- 
der in the London Contemporary Re- 
view, because it fails to take account 
of the soul of the Greek people. The 
Greeks are determined not to yield. 
They are in a mood of heroic patriotism 
and they mean to go on defying the 
Turk, defying the London foreign 
office, defying the Quai d’Orsay, even 
the League of Nations, if it must come 
to that. Until this attitude be realized 
western Europe must go on standing 
puzzled at the dogged refusal of the 
Greeks to leave Asia Minor. 


“How was it that the peoples of Europe 
insisted on saving Greece, despite the 
opposition of the Chanceries and the 
indifference of the European statesmen? 


What was it in Greec that redeemed her 
from the squabbles of her leaders and the 
blunders of her generals? Without doubt, 
it was the dogged and desperate heroism 
of the mass of the Greek people. It was 
the self-sacrifice of the multiude which 
glorified the contest. In the wonderful 
closing episode of the siege of Missolon- 
ghi, when a whole population marched to 
death rather than surrender to the Turk, 
you have only the most vivid example of 
this war of self-immolation. . . 

“To-day we are face to face with what 
is essentially the same situation. In front 
of the stage we see the same factiousness 
of the Greek parties, the same incurable 
turbulence of her politicians. But in the 
background there stands the same won- 
derful people, remaining under arms long 
after the rest of Europe has been demo- 
bilized, unstinted in sacrifice, unsparing 
in endurance, and making the same appeal 
to us as their forefathers made a hundred 
years ago—the appeal of light against 
darkness, of the future against the past, 
of freedom against slavery.” 


oo 


The Supreme Test of 
the League of Nations 


NEMIES of M. Briand in Paris 

nov declare that he was trapped 

into that reference of the case of 
Upper Silesia to the League of Na- 
tions. Some suspicious Paris papers 
say roundly that the trap was laid by 
Mr. Lloyd George. England takes a 
different view. The London Post talks 
of “the most unlooked-for climax” in 
the decision “to cast the Upper Silesian 
difficulty upon the shoulders of the 
League of Nations.” There is a diplo- 
matic mystery here but the implications 
are not necessarily sinister, as the 
French public is reminded by the off- 
cial Temps. This mouthpiece of the 
Quai d’Orsay accuses the Supreme 
Council of having, by a reference of 
this crisis to the League of Nations, 
“sot rid of a duty which the treaty of 
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Versailles ordered them to ful- 
fill.” The great French daily 
denies that Briand has agreed 
to accept any decision of this 
case that is reached by a bare 
majority only. Then there is 
the possibility that Germany 
may not abide by the decision 
when handed down. 

There are now intimations 
that the Council of the League 
will not deal with the problem 
directly. The Council will re- 
fer the case either to a body of 
jurists or to an arbitrator. It 
seems that France, Italy, Japan 
and Great Britain are pledged 
to accept the decision of what- 
ever body is appointed by the 
Council to deal with this thorny 
question. The riddle of what 
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constitutes a valid decision is 
to be answered later. Some 
parties—unnamed as yet — will appear 
before the judicial tribunal appointed 
by the League. There will be evidence, 
documents, reports—all the parapher- 
nalia of procrastination, exclaims the 
disgruntled Action francaise, with no- 
body in a position to enforce anything! 
Here is the most important caée yet 
referred to the League already en- 
shrouded in a mist of expert proce- 
dure! That is only the opposition 
speaking. The organs of M. Briand— 
and he has many that are powerful— 
laud his astuteness. Mr. Lloyd George 
expresses his hope that there will be 
no great delay, but he is apparently 
alone in this optimism. In the interval, 
reinforcements of the troops already 
on the spot have gone forward or will 
go forward to see that the populations 
concerned do not fly at the throats of 
one another. 

An influential section of French 
opinion is exasperated by the observa- 
tions of Lloyd George on the subject 
of the coal mines, the lead mines and 


WE ARE NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR HATS AND COATS 


—Thomas in Detroit News. 


the iron works involved in this affair. 
Those resources ought to be taken 
away from Germany, or France will not 
be safe. This to the British Prime 
Minister is.a delusion and the candor 
with which he has said so affronts M. 
Raymond Poincaré, who expresses his 
resentment freely. Silesia, retorts Mr. 
Lloyd George, is not a Polish province. 
Four-fifths of the population is Ger- 
man. In the industrial aréa the devel- 
opment, the capital and the population 
are German. Upon the principle of 
“one man, one vote,” things would have 
gone to the Germans here. Estimating 
by the proportion of the skilled to the 
unskilled and the capital to the labor, 
the same result works out. 

The atmosphere of the Upper Sile- 
sian question seemed difficult enough to 
breathe before the Spanish delegate, 
Sefior Quinones de Leon, became in- 
volved. His selection as “reporter” led 
to a charge in Germany that he was 
firmly committed on the side of the 
French. There was a delicate situation 
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immediately. The Quai d’Orsay had 
to deny that the Spanish diplomatist—. 
he has had a long and honorable career 
—was engaged in underhand tactics of 
any kind, altho the Kélnische Zeitung 
suggested that he had been driving a 
bargain about Morocco. In return for 
French aid in that part of the world, 
he would see that France came well out 
of the Upper Silesian question. These 
allegations infuriated the official world 
of the Quai d’Orsay. The Spanish 
gentleman, it was explained, owed his 
appointment to Viscount Ishii, who 
happened to be presiding over the 
Council of the League. The procedure 
in the League has been hitherto to select 
a “reporter” whenever a new issue is 
presented for settlement. Sefior Qui- 
nones de Leon was available and eligi- 
ble because of his tact, his experience, 
his knowledge of international law. 
The Quai d’Orsay repudiates “with the 
contempt it deserves” any insinuation 
of irregularity, of exercizing undue 
influence. 


oo0 


Europe Thinks WeAre 
Growing Militaristic 


EACE and disarmament may be 

the topics of the hour at Wash- 

ington on the eve of the assembly 
of the great conference, but militarism 
seems to the press abroad to be the 
spirit of our fleet and of our army. 
Never, it thinks, was the American 
Government in such great bustle over 
guns, battleships, artillery. Many de- 
tails are sent to Europe by attentive 
journalists here and they evoke com- 
ment in dailies like the London Tele- 
graph, the Paris Temps, the Indépen- 
dance belge of Brussels.. There is a 
consensus of opinion to the effect that 
the Harding administration is alarmed 
over the latest developments in the 


field of international relations even if 
for diplomatic reasons it keeps these 
anxieties to itself. 

Certainly, Washington is on the alert, 
evidently, according to the Belgian 
daily, heeding the injunction to pre- 
pare for war if peace is wanted. No 
doubt, there has been a reduction of 
the effectives ashore and afloat, owing 
to congressional action, but many for- 
eign newspapers seem to think the 
fresh discipline infused into our army 
and fleet a sufficient indication of 
what official Washington really thinks 
of the coming conference. For in- 
stance, in the navy itself, there is a re- 
turn to the Spartan severity of the 
era that preceded the easy-going Jo- 
sephus Daniels. The men in the ranks 
do not have their old importance. 

The fleet is informed with this new 
spirit. It is conscious that some peril 
is in the air. The officers and the men 
understand that any day may bring the 
great emergency. Hence there is no 
grumbling, no slacking. They under- 
stand that a vigorous man is at the top, 
a secretary of the navy who has made 
it his business to see that if and when 
war comes the American fleet will be 
able to fight. The ideal dictates the 
new organization of the navy. There 
are but two great fleets now, one for 
the Atlantic, the other for the Pacific. 
The Pacific fleet in particular has been 
modernized out of all semblance to the 
old model. It will include every type 
of capital ship in the modern sense, oil- 
driven, heavily gunned, swift and ar- 
mored. Gun drills are now incessant. 

The Atlantic fleet makes use of the 
ship that must be coaled, as, indeed, 
does the Pacific fleet, but in the Pacific 
fleet only the oil-driven ship can in a 
future war lie in an actual line of bat- 
tle. All passages from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific are effected swiftly, 
however sensational may be reports 
about blockings and halts in the Pan- 
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WHAT PEOPLE ARE SAYING 


ama Canal. By the time the confer- 
ence is in session at Washington, the 
two American fleets will be guarding 
our shores on both oceans, having es- 
tablished bases—oil in the west, coal in 
the east. 

The reasons given in Washington for 
all this energy in dealing with our fleet 
are pooh-poohed in Europe. Our 
anxiety, it is alleged, is connected with 
the movements of a Japanese squadron 
in the direction of South America. 
There are men in Congress and even in 
our diplomatic service who suspect 
that the Japanese, in collusion with the 
English, are striving for an alliance 
with some South American power or 
other, or at least for a convenient base 
of operations on the western coast of 
South America. It is true that Tokyo 
denies these reports, and London ridi- 
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cules them, but the movements of the 
Japanese squadron have had an effect 
upon Washington in the opinion of 
some European newspapers. 

Then there was that affair of the 
Dutch oil wells. British capitalists 
got concessions in some haste from The 
Hague, concessions which would have 
cut us off from access to the oil in the 
Dutch East Indies. Washington did 
not like the look of this transaction. 
Representations at The Hague were 
energetic. In due time the American 
complaint will be heeded. This affair, 
in connection with recent incidents in 
the Far East, explains a certain uneasi- 
ness in official Washington, an uneasi- 
ness which seems to attract more and 
more the attention of those European 
organs which pay special attention to 
our proceedings. 





Significant Sayings 


“Life never seemed more beautiful to me.” 
—Sara Bernhardt. 


“I am not and will not allow myself to be 
made a censor of the press.”—Wéill Hays, 
Postmaster-General. 


“Of all European countries involved in 
the world war, Germany will be the first 
to regain industrial stability..—Charles M. 
Schwab. —_—_— 

“It is impossible to feel an interest in these 
bloodless shams, these milk-and-water hum- 
bugs.”—Mark Twain, on Sir Walter Scott's 
heroes and heroines. 

“The gently snow-clad little pines out my 
window are more to me than the whole 
Taft administration.”"—Walter H. Page. 


“We in the Sunflower state have a reputa- 
tion for being able to raise more hell on 
short notice than any other set of people ever 
born. But nowhere else will you find more 
optimism than in Kansas.”—Senator Arthur 
Capper. a 

“Napoleon fell because he forgot that a 
man cannot be God, that above the individual 
is the nation, above man is righteousness and 
that war is not the supreme end—above it is 
peace.”—Marshal Foch. 


“The future of the white race relies on 
driving out the two evils of liquor and pros- 
titution."—Dr. Charles W. Eliot, President 
Emeritus of Harvard University. 


“It may surprize those who do not person- 
ally know me to be told that I have never 
been addicted to the use of alcoholic liquors.” 
—Henry Watterson. 


“The time is not far distant when any tele- 
phone subscriber on land will be able to reach 
ships at sea."—Prof. Alfred N. Goldsmith, 
College of the City of New York. 


“When I take up a book by a new author 
the first thing I look for is sincerity. If I 
find it I read on.”—Robert Hichens. 


“The greatest mystery about the human 
being is not his reaction to sex or praise, but 
the manner in which he contrives to put in 
twenty-four hours a day.”—Sinclair Lewis. 


“It cannot be too often repeated that the 
real point of friction between the United 
States and Japan is not California, but 
China.”—John Dewey. 


“Prohibition is the greatest thing in Amer- 
ica to-day.”"—Thomas A. Edison. 
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Dr. Frank Crane's 
Editorials 


For Harding 


PEAKING as one who ardently 
S supported the plan for a League 

of Nations, and who earnestly 
stood by Mr. Wilson to’ the last 
in his efforts to make the League 
effective, I wish to say that I will do 
my utmost to bring public opinion to 
support Mr. Harding, if he will stick 
to his present proposal to bring about 
an agreement among the nations for 
the limitation of armaments. 

Political parties mean nothing to me. 
I am perfectly content to see the Demo- 
cratic party expire, and would attend 
the funeral of the Republican party 
with a thankful heart. 

Neither do personalities count. It 
makes no difference to me who is promi- 
nent, famous and celebrated for bring- 
ing about World Order instead of 
World Anarchy, if only somebody will 
bring it about. 

I have no grudges, and am perfectly 
willing that those Senators who vi- 
ciously sacrificed the League to their 
personal animosities should now start 
as the protagonists of the same idea un- 
der another name. 

We are doing what I have said from 
the first we should be compelled to do, 
we are seeking cooperation with the 
other nations of the world. 

Ii Mr. Harding will bring that to 
pass, under any name, whether Associa- 
tion of Nations, or Consortium, or Un- 
derstanding, or Rotary Club, Interna- 
tional Court or What Not, I am for 
him. 

Tor that is the one big issue in all 
the world, and an issue that touches 
every mother’s son of us. 


It is because partizanship has de- 
layed getting action in this that almost 
every nation is near bankruptcy, that 
France is groaning under her army bur- 
den, and that the United States, Great 
Britain and Japan are pouring the im- 
mense capital they need for reconstruc- 
tion into the maw of militarism, build- 
ing ships and buying guns they would 
never need, if they would but Get To- 
gether. 

The Gray Wolves got Wilson. Let 
us hope and pray that Harding will be 
shrewd enough to escape them. 

It is time the war animosities were 
dead. 

Give us 


Cooperation—under any 


name. 
oo 


Curiosities of the War | 


RAVELING over the war zone, 
7 and talking with all sorts of peo- 

ple, from generals down, I picked 
up anumber of curious bits of informa- 
tion, as interesting in their way as a 
collection of helmets, shells and gas 
masks. 

Wars are often won by poor armies 
against rich. Because the tendency of 
a rich army is to have too much equip 
ment, which impedes its movement, too 
much baggage, cooking apparatus, hos- 
pital supplies, etc. The great essen- 
tials are (1) men, (2) food and (3) 
arms. Caesar called baggage “impedi- 
menta,” from which is derived our word 
impediment. 

History is determined by topography. 
Invasions move along Nature’s high- 
ways. Mountains, rivers, plains and 
ocean mark the way for the movement 
of masses of men. 
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AN EXPERIMENT WORTH TRYING 


Water is an all-important war fac- 
tor. 

In the first place, water courses are 
in valleys, and great armies follow val- 
leys. 

Roads and railways follow water 
courses, 

Horses need great quantities of 
water. Campaigns have failed because 
the water supply of cavalry has not 
been seen to. 

The important parts of an army for- 
merly were infantry and cavalry. The 
most vital part of a modern army is the 
engineering corps. Next in value comes 
the artillery. In the next war prob- 
ably the most important arm of the ser- 
vice will be aircraft, and the most effec- 
tive weapon will be gas. Hence the 
great man will be the chemist. 

Gradually the brain is replacing the 
muscle in war, even as in industry. 

Any nation’s effectiveness in war is 
determined by its productiveness in 
peace. 

The preparation which wins in the 
long run is not direct military prepared- 
ness (as Germany’s), but general in- 


dustrial efficiency and financial re- 
sources, assuming, of course, equal 
morale. 


“Heroic Verdun” was recently deco- 
rated by the French. This honoring of 
a city was purely symbolic, for “heroic 
Verdun,” during the terrific fighting 
that took place all around it, was ab- 
solutely deserted, save for one man, 
a police officer. 

Horses are almost as essential in war 
as men. It is said that it takes one 
horse (or mule) for every two men. 

It took 45 horses to serve one “soi- 
xante quinze,” as the crack French sev- 
enty-five millimeter cannon was called. 
This included horses to move it, to haul 
ammunition and the like. 

Few inventions have been made ex- 
clusively for war, most of them have 
been first used in industry. As the ar- 
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row, the knife, the spear, the rifle and 
so on were first employed in hunting. 
The battleship is an adaptation of the 
merchant vessel. Huge cannon and 
poison gases, however, have only de- 
struction for an end. 

War is essentially a perversion. It 
turns the tools of production to pur- 
poses of destruction. 


oa 


The State of Manhattan 


PROPOSITION is being urged 
to create a new, forty-ninth, state 
of the Union. 

This state would include New York 
City, Long Island, Westchester and con- 
tiguous parts of New Jersey, and would 
have a larger area than Rhode Island 
or Delaware. _ 

It would have a population of about 
8 millions, nearly equaling the great 
state of Pennsylvania. 

It would be the center of the greatest 
wealth in the United States, indeed in 
the world. 

It costs over half as much to run 
New York City in 1921 as the entire 
national appropriation of Congress in 
1911; New York City’s budget for 1921 
being about 345 million dollars and the 
1911 national appropriation being about 
663 millions. 

The object of making a state out of 
the city is to simplify government, 
as there is at present wasteful and use- 
less overlapping of borough, municipal, 
county and state functions. 

The two reasons against the move are 
very powerful. 

One is the fact that the men who will 
have to carry out the will of the peo- 
ple, should that will finally get itself 
expressed, are job-holding politicians, 
and human nature finds it extremely 
difficult to see any good reason for leg- 
islating one’s self out of a job. 

The other reason is custom, or tradi- 
tion. The very best reason for not doing 
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a thing is that it has never been done, 
at least the most cogent reason. 

Dut in the nature of the case there is 
no reason for not taking the step. 

States once meant something, in co- 
lonial. days. Now all they mean is 
pigeon-hole 6, section A. Rhode 
Islanders differ in no way from the 
people of Connecticut, and the only ex- 
tant cause for the two states is an ad- 
mixistrative one. 

Patriotism has passed the State stage 
and now pertains only to the nation. 

If, therefore, it would make for sim- 
plicity, economy and order to make of 
New York, or of Chicago, or of Phila- 
delphia, a separate state, there is no 
artumext against it, aside from the op- 
position to change, and the lessening of 
that waste and confusion that multi- 
plies potitical jobs. 

Of course, making a state out of a 
city will nct eliminate the evils of our 
politics, which will exist as long as offi- 
cials are chosen for their popularity in- 
stead of their efficiency, still it would 
undoubtedly tend to lessen these evils. 

It is an experiment worth trying. 
Americans respect tradition, but are not 
enslaved by it. 

00 


Mythology Motion 


Pictures 


ABRIELE d’ANNUNZIO in a 
€ recent article recommends that 

the motion picture be bathed in 
mythology. 

He said that while visiting a mov- 
ing-picture studio in Milan in order to 
learn the tricks of the trade, he thought 
of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. He decided 


to experiment with the fable of Daphne 
who was changed into a bush. He took 
as his subject an arm which begins to 
leaf out from the tips of the fingers 
and is changed into a thick branch of 
laurel. 
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He was prevented from carrying out 
this experiment, however, by the oppo- 
sition of the manufacturer. 

He is still of the opinion, however, 
that sooner or later the beauty of the 
Metamorphoses will enchant the masses 
who to-day delight only in loathsome 
buffooneries. 

“In every one of our myths,” he says, 
“there is a profound revelation, a happy 
lesson, sometimes a wonderful message. 
I say without a shadow of irony that 
a good bath of Mediterranean mythol- 
ogy would be of incalculable value to 
the motion-picture public.” 

There is reason in d’Annunzio’s po- 
sition. The present is,interesting. The 
future is more interesting. But the 
most interesting thing of all is the past. 

In Bulwer Lytton’s novel in which 
he speaks of the coming race, that is, 
mankind as it shall be in several hun- 
dred years from now, he says that al- 
most all the fiction is drawn from the 
past, since it is in the past alone that 
we find the most tremendous conflicts 
between good and evil. 

Richard Wagner drew the stories for 
his operas from the past. He dug into 
the myths and mornings of the old 
Nibelungenlied. 

It will probably always be true that 
the most fascinating subject for litera- 
ture will be the past, just as it has al- 
ways been true. 

The Greeks in the age of Pericles 
were delighted by the tales of Homer, 
who sang of the early deeds of mythi- 
cal heroes. 

The great poem of the Augustan era 
in Rome was Virgil’s Aeneid, which 
told of the beginning of the Latin race. 

Such realism as Zola’s or Howells’, 
which depicts the present, has its place. 
Such dips into the future as that of 
Edward Bellamy or Sir Thomas More 
have their uses. But the masterpieces 
of literature in any era will always have 
their roots deep in the past. 
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REVOLTING AGAINST REVOLT 431 


And for that mixture of sheer im- 
agination with fact, for that coloring 
of the real with the spectral tints of the 
impossible, there is no more favorable 
field than the Moving Pictures. 


Oo © 


The Fascisti “. 


HE Fascisti is a name given to a 
political party in Italy. Political 
parties, and indeed almost all or- 

ganizations, as has often been pointed 
out, hold together and get their strength 
by hating something. The Fascisti hate 
the Bolshevists, Communists and the 
like. 

It is not hard to understand this 
movement. Everywhere the war en- 
couraged revolt against existing wrongs. 
This spirit found its extreme example 
in Russia, where Bolsheviki went to the 
limit, and beyond. 

They went too far. (All popular 
movements go too far, somewhere, by 
their own momentum. Then comes re- 
action. Progress is thus by waves.) 

Going too far, they alarmed people. 
For people are after a chance to live 
and produce, not to massacre and de- 
stroy. 

People do not want, first of all, to 
progress. They want “life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness,” and they only 
accept progress as a means to this end. 

Hence when progress threatens to 
bring the whole structure of society 
down in a crash, the people revolt 
against revolt. 

That is what made Napoleon pos- 
sible; the extremists of the Revolution 
scared the people. 

There is, after all, just a balance of 
probability for comfort in favor of the 
present state of things. That state may 
have its evils, in fact always does have, 
but at least we know what they are. 
The proposed new plan, whatever it may 
be, will doubtless also have its flaws, 


. hope. 


which are more to be feared because 
we don’t know what they are. 

So there is always a_ reactionary 
party, and it is not without its uses. 

For the main thing with men and 
human society is Life, it is to Grow, it 
is to preserve its Organism. And the 
only way to keep alive and grow is not 
to lose what we have so far gained. 

Socialism, or any other idealistic pro- 
gram, is not going to convince the peo- 
ple until it shows that we can Grow 
into it and not imperil the gains we 
and our fathers have gained at such 
great cost and pains. 

It is not enough to see the millen- 
nium; it is quite as important that we 
see the bridge by which we can reach it 
without breaking our neck. 

Hence Bolshevism is the greatest en- 
emy of Socialism and of the Proletariat 
Because it has alarmed the world 
by its intemperate excess. Socialism 
was spreading mightily in Europe; and 
it is the violence of Russia, that would 
cut down the tree to make it bear more 
apples, it is the rampant Red, and not 
the repression of rulers, that has set 
back the Socialistic aspiration thirty 
years. 

The Fascisti is the form this reaction 
has taken in Italy. It is characterized 
by the Italian temperament, but it is 
the same frightened recoil against Bol- 
shevism that can be found in all other 
countries. 

If there had been no Bolshevism 
every country in Europe would prob- 
ably be run by Socialists to-day. 


od 


Sir Edgar Elgar and 
the Phonograph 


HE phonograph is winning its way 
in the world of art. 
Of course, the tendency is to 
sneer at anything that is cheap. What 
is cheap reaches the many. And it is 
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the first principle of the art snob, as 
of all snobs everywhere, to consider 
the common people incapable of any 
excellence. 

But it is also true that in art, as every- 
where, the really great master always 
reaches the masses. 

And there is no reason why a ma- 
chine cannot do artistic work. The 
reason machine-made furniture, for in- 
stance, is ugly is not in the machine, 
it is in the machine-maker. 

And there is no reason why an auto- 
matic piano-player, which faithfully re- 
produces the performance of Harold 
Bauer or Miss Leginska, should not be 
much more artistically valuable in a 
home than a regular piano played atro- 
ciously by the young lady of the house. 

Sir Edgar Elgar, the noted composer, 
recently presided at the opening of the 
new headquarters of a gramophone 
company in London. 

Elgar is a great believer in the me- 
chanical reproduction of music, and al- 
ways conducts for the records of his 
own works. 

“What musicians want,” he said, “is 
more listeners.” 

And when he said that, he said, as 
the mayor’s wife of an American city 
is reported to have said to a visiting 
European monarch, he “said a mouth- 
ful.” 

The more listeners, the wider the pub- 
lic that appreciates and wants good 
music, the more demand there will be 
for first-class performers and the bet- 
ter they will be paid. 

The phonograph teaches the multi- 
tude how to listen. The public will 
and can never learn all the technical 
secrets of music, but it can learn how 
to enjoy good music and what good 
music is. 

And the only way to learn to love 
good music is to hear it over and over. 

The reason why the average person, 
when asked what he wants to hear 
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played, suggests the Missouri Waltz or 
Tipperary, is not that he is incurably 
low-brow, at least that is not wholly the 
reason ; it is that he has heard said stuff 
often enough to know it, understand it 
and follow it. 

If he had had a phonograph at home, 
and had heard Beethoven symphonies 
and the works of Schubert, Gounod and 
Wagner over and over, he would know 
them, love them and ask for them. 

One who has heard selections from 
Il Trovatore till he is familiar with them 
is much more likely to go to grand opera 
when he visits New York. A want 
has been planted in him. 

Sir Edgar Elgar is right when he 
recommends the modern mechanical 
music reproducer, with its superior 
technical accomplishment, to what he 
calls “the wild and virulent piano play- 
ing of the suburbs.” 

Which reminds us of what Oscar 
Wilde said, that the best criticism of 
a play or a musical creation is a good 
performance. 

oo 


Cutting Red Tape 


HAT is needed in every calling 
is to recognize the superiority 
of the human values. 

Organization is necessary, obedience 
is necessary, rules are necessary, disci- 
pline is necessary, but to be human is 
most necessary of all. 

The clerk in the dry-goods store who 
will take a little human interest in his 
customer and go out of his way a bit 
to be accommodating, will sell goods 
all around his fellow clerk who does 
exactly his duty. 

Humanity is that 
which counts. 

It is to any one’s office what the per- 
fume is to the flower, the flavor to the 
apple, the seasoning is to cooking. 

Red tape is useful. Its purpose is 
to secure coordination and to avoid mis- 


“something plus” 
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OUR MOST DANGEROUS ENEMY 


takes. But the most essential thing to 
know about red tape is when and how 
to cut it. 

As they say in playing bridge, the 
value of a rule is dependent on knowing 
when to break it. 

How a little rule breaking appeals 
to us! 

The head waiter who says that the 
regulations are to fill all the other 
tables first, but that he will break over 
just for us and give us a seat by the 
window, establishes himself at once as 
one of our dearest and most intimate 
friends. 

The traffic cop who says he will “‘let 
it go this time” wins our hearts. 

A story in point is told in the news 
columns of how a United States aerial 
mail pilot saved a woman’s life by boldly 
cutting the official red tape in order to 
carry a doctor across a swollen river. 

The woman lay dying for lack of 
medical attention in a little Nebraska 
farmhouse. The nearest doctor was at 
North Platte, only two miles away, but 
between the dying woman and the phy- 
sician was the South Platte river, 
flooded to a raging torrent that had 
swept away every bridge near and far. 

Just when all hope seemed gone an 
idea occurred to the doctor. He rushed 
to the telephone and asked Mr. C. A. 
Sluder, manager of the air mail field at 
North Platte, to take him across the 
river by aeroplate. 

“Sorry,” said the manager, “but I 
could not do it without getting author- 
ity from Washington first.” 

“But the woman is dying,” urged the 
physician. 

“In that case,” was the reply, “we'll 
take you first and get the authority 
afterward.” 

The life of the woman was saved. 

It is for this that we desire to nomi- 
nate C. A. Sluder for General Manager 
of the Railroad, Superintendent of City 
Schools, Chief of Police, President of 


’ 
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the First National Bank and President 
of the United States. 
Whatever he runs for he gets our 
vote. 
oo 


The Price of Ignorance 


ROBABLY the enemy of man 
which takes more toll than any 
other, not only in human life but 

in broken hearts, is Ignorance. 

Most diseases are due to Ignorance. 

Most sins arise in Ignorance. 

Most quarrels and misunderstandings 
come from Ignorance. 

The health of any community is di- 
rectly in proportion to its intelligence. 

It is strictly true that where there is 
no vision the people perish. 

An incident illustrating this is cited in 
an advertisement of a firm which makes 
a preparation to purify water. 

It is stated that the railroad shops 
at Bloomington, Illinois, had a dual 
water supply, one for drinking, the 
other for industrial purposes, fire pro- 
tection, etc. The first was a pure safe 
water obtained from the city water 
main, the second a polluted, unsafe, 
disease-laden water pumped from a 
nearby creek. 

In the shops the two systems were 
connected so that in case of need the 
industrial system could obtain water 
from city mains, the two being sepa- 
rated by a valve. 

But this valve leaked! 

What happened? 

Why, the defiled, murderous creek 
water passed through the leaky valve, 
entered the city water system, polluted 
the supply and caused: 

15 deaths. 

130 cases of typhoid fever. 

400 cases of intestinal trouble. 

In former days such a_ visitation 
would have been treated by prayer and 
fasting, by votive offerings and by a 
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procession of priests. It would have 
been called a punishment of God. 

It was nothing but sheer Ignorance. 

It is well to acknowledge the Deity, 
and to pray to him for our needs, but 
prayer is not only a form of words or 
a desire of the heart. The true science 
of prayer is the adjustment of our- 
selves to the universe in which we live, 
and this adjustment not only must take 
account of God in His heaven and with 
the moral laws, but also of the mi- 
crobes in the water supply, 


oo 


Distribution of Wealth 


in France and America 


HE income-tax figures for 1920 
recently issued by the French gov- 
ernment make the interesting dis- 

closure that, in the whole of France, 
there are only 183 persons with an in- 
come of more than $75,000 a year at the 
present rate of exchange. The figures 
likewise reveal the fact that less than 
15 per cent. of the entire population of 
France earn $500 or more a year. 

About 80 per cent. of the French 
taxable incomes earn more than 30 per 
cent. of the total national income. In 
other words, the moderate-sized for- 
tunes are spread over an exceedingly 
large class in the French population. 

This bears out the contention of 
economists that France represents the 
best distribution of national wealth in 
the world, there being fewer million- 
aires and fewer paupers. 

A very large proportion of that class 
who have modest but adequate incomes 
are their own employers; that is, small 
merchants, owners of small factories, 
small farms, or capitalists on a small 
scale. 

Large fortunes in France show a 
striking contrast with those in America. 
While in America a handful of men 
control the bulk of the country’s re- 


sources, in France the richest class al- 
together have only 371,000,000 francs 
annually, as against 4,351,000,000 
francs for the poorer classes. In other 
words, the millionaires have only 10 
per cent. as much as the large middle 
class. 

Statistics in the State of New York, 
compiled from the returns of 1918, 
showed 40 persons making returns with 
individual taxable incomes of over 4 .e 
million dollars a year. 
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Bolshevism and 
Heredity 


AST July three bandits held up a 
train in France, killing one pas- 
senger and robbing many. The 

police afterwards ran these bandits to 
earth in a Paris café and killed two of 
them. The third, who was caught, is 
named Charrier. 

It comes out that this rascal is the 
son of a sort of anarchist Jew named 
Mecislas Goldberg, who was prominent 
in revolutionary circles some years ago. 
The papers now are discussing anew 
the influence of heredity. 

Louis Forest said that he was once 
presented to him and he was given to 
understand that he was a man of pro- 
found intelligence, a great philosopher, 
writer and economist, as well as a man 
of science. 

Forest says that he saw a poor ner- 
vous - looking specimen with a mind 
stuffed full of words and a fund of 
encyclopedic ignorance. He called him- 
self an anarchist. 

The influence of those who allow 
themselves to be captivated by the 
vague, obscure and illogical ideas that 
come from Moscow is not only a menace 
to society direct, but leaves its fatal 
trace upon the offspring. 
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THE FAR EAST AND THE CONFER- 
ENCE ON ARMAMENTS 
By Richard Hatton 


F all the problems which will 
O come before the Conference on 

Armaments to meet in Wash- 
ington next month, the most im- 
portant to the American people is 
that concerning a practical and per- 
manent settlement of those Asiatic 
questions which are universally rec- 
ognized as the germs from which the 
next great war will be bred. In its 
broadest sense the Asiatic problem in- 
cludes Russia. However, for the mo- 
ment the Russian angle may be shelved 
in favor of the more pressing consid- 
eration of China as she will be affected 
by the action of the Washington con- 
ference and by possible situations grow- 
ing out of such decisions as may be 
taken there. It will be quite superfluous 
to discuss disarmament at all unless the 
powers represented at Washington can 
first come together sufficiently in their 
policies regarding the Far East to find 
some basis upon which the explosive 
microbes of the oriental situation can 
be removed. 

Unquestionably Japan’s pressing need 
for territorial expansion in order that 
her fast-increasing surplus population 
may be provided for will be one of the 
vital conditions to be considered. The 
United States, in particular, is inter- 
ested in this problem. More vitally in- 
terested than any other one nation, with 
the exception of China. The British 
dominions and colonies, Canada and 
Australasia, together with the Amer- 
ican possessions in the Philippines and 
Hawaii, hold < lesser, altho equally 
intense, interest in Japan’s growing land 
requirements. 

Of greatest importance in any under- 
taking designed to insure peace in the 
Far East is the definite fixing of the 


status of China. In fact, this is so 
closely associated with Japan’s expan- 
sion problem that the two questions 
seem necessarily to come under the 
same head. Both are exceedingly com- 
plicated by the inherited racial charac- 
teristics of Japan. 

Admitting Japan’s requirements in 
regard to increased territory, the ques- 
tion narrows down to this: Where shall 
she be permitted to expand? The 
word “permitted” is used diplomat- 
ically. Japan will expand territorially, 
she must expand territorially, or find 
means to check her increasing popula- 
tion. Whether “permitted” or not, 
Japan will acquire more land, by the 
sword, if necessary. 

Wise policies, honestly conceived and 
honestly carried out by the world pow- 
ers, may direct Japan’s expansion in a 
way to avoid the greatest disaster the 
world has ever known, the complete 
domination of China by Japan with the 
eventual unification of the nations of 
the East under a Japanese military 
leadership which will make the defen- 
sive armaments of the western nations 
of to-day infinitesimal as compared to 
those of the future. 

The direction of Japanese immigra- 
tion,—and Japanese immigration means 
eventual Japanese domination, for the 
Japanese are not susceptible to assimi- 
lation for many reasons, the most po- 
tent of which is a pride of race supple- 
mented by an hereditary belief that 
theirs is the greatest nation on earth, 
destined to conquer and dominate all 
other peoples, —is the greatest world 
problem of the day. It may be possible 
to turn this Japanese tide toward Si- 
beria. The Japanese objection to this 
is the climate. Yet, other peoples have 
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accustomed themselves to unfavorable 
climatic conditions and have, within a 
few generations, ceased to be affected 
by them. Manchuria, which Japan al- 
ready controls, is in area four times the 
size of Japan proper and, also, offers 
facilities to the Island Empire. 

Japanese policy, Japanese diplomats, 
make a great stir over territorial re- 
quirements, but Japanese statesmen say 
little about the vast, sparsely-settled 
continental acres at their disposal. 
Strange as it may seem, unless we ac- 
cept the theory that there is a great 
military empire in the making, Japan’s 
eyes are turned toward the south, to 
that immense, populated territory lying 
between the seventieth and the one- 
hundredth degrees of longitude and the 
twentieth and fiftieth parallels of lati- 
tude, to the ancient Empire of China 
with its five hundred million inhabitants 
and its potential overwhelming military 
strength. 

The Japanese do not relish the role 
of pioneers, hence they turn from the 
hardships of Siberia and Manchuria to 
the softer climate of China where, also, 
they find at hand material for the great 
work before them, economic and racial 
control of the world. It is belief in her 
destiny to become the leader among 
nations rather than the unsatisfied need 
for territorial expansion which shapes 
the course of Japanese policy. Believ- 
ing, as they do, that the Emperor of 
Japan derives his authority direct from 
Heaven; believing, as they do, that 
Japan will eventually rule the world, 
two leading articles of Japanese faith, 
it is but natural that Japanese statesmen 
and Japanese military men should de- 
sire to control the millions of potential 
soldiers in China rather than to under- 
take the economic development of un- 
reclaimed Siberia. The main point, 
however, to be grasped by America, 
whose future is now indissolubly linked 
with Asia, is that, despite the admitted 
need for Japanese expansion, it is in no 
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way necessary for Japan to encroach 
upon the sovereign territory of her great 
neighbor, China. 

Any attempted solution of the Asiatic 
Problem which does not recognize the 
inviolability of Chinese territory, the 
sovereignty of the Chinese State, which 
does not puncture the Japanese claim to 
“special interests in China,” will fall 
far short of insuring future peace on 
earth, will but lay the foundation for 
the greatest military upheaval in his- 
tory. By “special interests” Japan 
means complete economic, diplomatic 
and military control of China. Her 
statesmen have already announced their 
policy and back it with the “doctrine 
of irrepressible expansion” — whether 
China likes it or not. 

Naturally, China will object to Jap- 
anese, or any other control, over her 
sovereignty and her nationality. She 
has already had more than enough of 
foreign spheres of influence and foreign 
concessions, often wrung from her at 
the sword’s point. China is rapidly 
overcoming her lack of national soli- 
darity and, especially in the south, 
where there is to-day an enlightened, 
progressive republican government un- 
der President Sun Yat Sen, is the 
spirit of national unity and progress 
dominant. 

The debilitating spirit of localism has 
given way to a broader conception of 
nationalism and at Canton rests the 
hope of China. The decrepit govern- 
ment at Pekin which, according to un- 
biased reports, is maintained in power 
by Japanese influence, is backward and 
reactionary, while the Canton govern- 
ment is a government of the people, for 
the people, and its aim is a free, 
advanced, educated and independent 
China. 

It is possible that the Canton govern- 
ment of Dr. Sun Yat Sen may not be 
officially represented at the Washing- 
ton conference. Nevertheless, consid- 
eration must be given to the fact that 
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this government dominates a vast terri- 
tory and is leading millions of people 
who are struggling towards economic 
and political liberty. It is the only gov- 
ernment which can save China from 
herself and from disastrous penetration 
by others. 

Should the Disarmament and Far 
Eastern Conference grant to China in- 
divisible and inviolate sovereignty with 
the restoration of all Chinese territory 
now in other hands, which includes, of 
course, all “Spheres of Influence,” 
“Concessions” and the restoration of 
judicial sovereignty, and, should the 
powers recognize and guarantee the 
constitutional government under Pres- 
ident Sun Yat Sen, and, at the same 
time arrange some means for turning 
Japanese expansion plans away from 
China, the Problem of the Pacific would 
be solved. 

When this is accomplished, China and 
the industrial and commercial interests 
of the world can turn to the develop- 
ment of a tremendous territory unsur- 
passed in the vastness of its natural re- 
sources, unmeasured in its trade possi- 
bilities and unlimited in the units of 
human energy required to develop these 
assets to the fullest extent. 

Given a “square deal” at the Wash- 
ington conference, China will spring 
forward under her young men, already 
straining at the leash of orientalism. 
She will soon assume her rightful place 
in the van of civilization. 

The diplomats who will meet at the 
call of President Harding to solve the 
problem of the elimination of war have 
in their hands the future of the world. 
The destinies of unborn millions hang 
upon their decisions. The future of 
civilization may be decided before the 
next Christmastide. 

In view of the tremendous impor- 
tance of Far Eastern events with which 
we are face to face to-day, events which 
link the past and future of all man- 
kind as they have never been linked 
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before, it is well for the American 
people to turn for a moment to the 
histories of the two great races whose 
influence dominates the past and the 
present of the Orient, and whose fu- 
ture, in a large measure, hinges upon 
the results accomplished now in the 
capital of the United States. 

The older people in the Orient are 
the Chinese. At a date beyond the ken 
of historians they are supposed to have 
come to the valley of the Yellow river 
from some remote land, probably near 
the Caspian Sea. History takes note of 
them in territory now comprizing the 
modern Chinese provinces of Shensi 
and Honan as early as thirty centuries 
before Christ. They were always, from 
the remotest knowledge of their life, a 
peaceful, pastoral people. Even before 
the advent of the great religious teacher, 
Confucius, China was a very ancient 
nation with a civilization which had de- 
veloped the first known form of writ- 
ing. The Chinese people were original- 
ly ruled by shepherd, or tribal, kings. 
Later they developed the centralized 
government under an emperor. 

Because of the peaceful nature of the 
Chinese people the construction of the 
Great Wall was undertaken to protect 
them from surrounding war-like tribes. 
At a later period the influence of 
Chinese culture, learning and peaceful 
advancement in the arts and sciences 
was carried beyond the Wall and pene- 
trated into what are now Corea, Man- 
churia and Japan. 

North China was overrun by succes- 
sive waves of military colonization, but 
China proper always remained a non- 
military nation devoted to the arts of 
peace. This was true even after the 
Manchus in the sixteenth century forced 
their rule upon China. Throughout all 
the centuries of her history China has 
shown little of the spirit of conquest or 
military domination. Her religion is a 
religion of peace. Her people are agri- 
cultural. They have ever been students 
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and scientists rather than warriors and 
freebooters. Because of her peaceful 
philosophy China has suffered from the 
aggressions of more military nations. 
If China ever becomes a part of a great 
military machine it will be against her 
own will. The “Yellow Peril,” so far 
as China is concerned, does not exist 
unless China comes under the domina- 
tion of some outside influence. To- 
day China’s desires are peaceful, as 
peaceful as they were fifty centuries 
ago. 

The origin of the Japanese is vari- 
ously described as in the Malay, the 
Manchu and the Corean races. It is 
probable that in a mixture of the three 
would be found the correct source of 
the island people. The first definite 
history of the Japanese finds them fight- 
ing the aborigines of the islands which 
now constitute Japan proper and win- 
ning control of the country by the 
sword. What early Japan acquired in 
the way of learning she borrowed from 
China. Her religion came from the 
same source. In the course of her na- 
tional advance Japan developed a feudal 
era and this was the beginning of the 
militarist spirit which dominates the 
nation to-day. 

Originally Japan was under Chinese 
suzerainty but the steady development 
of her military power enabled her to 
in time throw off the Chinese overlord- 
ship. The Japanese desire to dominate 
China seems to have developed as early 
as 1592, when an army was raised for 
the invasion of the latter country. This 
venture failed, however, and it was not 
until 1894 that Japan brought on a war 
in which it was a foregone conclusion 
China would be defeated. From the 
Chino-Japanese war dates Japan’s mod- 
ern military establishment, dominated 
by the same spirit which drove the abo- 
rigines from the islands and developed 
the Japanese feudal system. The de- 
feat of Russia in 1904 brought Japan 
definitely into the class of military 
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powers. To-day she is in the forefront 
of military development and armament. 

So much for the two great nations 
involved in any settlement of affairs in 
Asia by the Conference. One, of over 
four hundred million population, essen- 
tially non-military, disarmed and unable 
to defend herself. One, of less than 
one hundred million population, armed 
to the teeth and avowedly the dominat- 
ing and dominant factor in the East 
who has won all that she has by the 
sword. These are facts that must be 
faced by the statesmen who gather at 
Washington in an effort to find a prac- 
tical and just solution of the much-dis- 
cussed Far Eastern Problem. 

The view of the Washington admin- 
istration regarding the practicability of 
reaching a universal basis for peace has 
been expressed by Secretary of State 
Hughes as follows: “It is quite clear 
there can be no final assurance of peace 
and the prospect of reduced armaments 
is not a hopeful one, unless this desire 
finds expression in a practical effort to 
remove the causes of misunderstandings 
and to seek ground for agreement as to 
principles and their application.” Mr. 
Hughes has hit the nail squarely on the 
head. More than an agreement to dis- 
arm is required. International intrigue 
must stop. The embroiling of internal 
factions by outside powers, such activi- 
ties, for instance, as Japan is charged 
with being at present engaged in with 
regard to China—must come to an end. 
It will be to Japan’s advantage to pre- 
sent a China torn asunder to the Con- 
ference. 

The tale of Asia may not be told be- 
fore the meeting of the Conference. 
Nevertheless, there are the strongest 
reasons why approximate disarmament 
must be corollary to a settlement of the 
trans-Pacific problem. Tersely stated, 
freed from charges and from partisan 
bias, conditions which must be met in 
the Far East are these: The legitimate 
and popularly elected government of 
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China under President Sun Yat Sen is 
established at Canton and remains un- 
recognized by the powers. 

There is a usurping government in 
control at Pekin. This government is 
credited with being under the influence 
of the Tokyo Foreign Office. 

If China is to be saved, one of these 
governments must be supported to the 
extent of making it operative over all 
of China. Presumably this will be the 
de jure government of President Sun 
Yat Sen. 

Japan must be accorded room for 
expansion. At the same time there 
must be no armed clash in Asia and the 
sovereignty of China must be preserved. 

China must be economically and 
governmentally strengthened and de- 
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veloped and kept independent. The 
“open door’ must be acknowledged 
and accepted. 

The economic future of Japan must 
be insured while the teeth must be 
drawn from her almost fanatical devo- 
tion to arms as the only insurance. 

Absolute justice must prevail in the 
settlement of the Far Eastern status 
and the nations concerned must whole- 
heartedly abide by whatever settlement 
is made. 

If the Problem of the Pacific, the 
Problem of Asia, fails of complete and 
final settlement at Washington in No- 
vember, the question of disarmament, 
insofar as the United States is con- 
cerned, might as well not be taken up 
at all. 
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FRENCH VIEW-POINT 


By Paul Scott Mowrer 
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force.” —Cuartes E. 
HucueEs, in Metropolitan Club Speech, June 
2, 1921. 

N affairs affecting the nations it 
is necessary, in a country where 
public opinion is sovereign, not only 

to formulate one’s own view-point hon- 
estly and clearly, but to endeavor to 
understand the view-points of other 
peoples concerned. That views differ 
furnishes no reason to assume that one 
country is less honest or sincere, or 
even less “right,” than the others. This 
verity must be faced, that from a given 
state of fact it is possible to draw sev- 


of settling interna- 
tional differences by discussion and 
mediation rather than by war rests 
upon two assumptions: (1) that each 
country has a right to declare its own 
view-point ; (2) that it is possible, after 
confronting and comparing these sev- 
eral declarations, to work out a common 
solution, grounded in the justice of a 
reasonable compromize. Without the 
will to understand and the will to com- 
promize, there can be no peace. 
How many sovereign voters are there, 
at the present time, who can tell, in a 
broad way, how the Poles, or the Ger- 
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mans, ot the Italians, or the Chinese 
now look upon the world? Not at all 
in the way Americans look upon it— 
of this one may be sure. The informa- 
tion, however, is easily available, and 
the habit of putting oneself in another’s 
place and looking for a moment through 
another’s eyes is both easy to form and 
illuminating. One learns thus to think 
in terms of the world, and of world- 
possibilities, instead of merely in the 
egoism of one’s own locality -or class. 

It would be interesting, certainly, to 
attempt to set down, as in a symposium, 
the thoughts of all the principal Eu- 
ropean, Asiatic and American peoples 
concerning the international situation 
bequeathed to them by the war and the 
peace treaties. But for the moment, 
using as an example a case with which 
I am especially familiar, I shall content 
myself with expressing the view-point 
of France. The choice is the more per- 
tinent as France has now become, by 
force of circumstances, a sort of pace- 
maker in the affairs of Europe; and 
consequently, unless the French view- 
point be taken into consideration, to 
accomplish anything reconstructive on 
the continent is literally impossible. 

Two aims have dominated all French 
thought since the war—safety from any 
more German invasions, and payment 
for the damages caused by this latest 
German aggression. 

The reasonableness of the French 
demand for safety was so apparent to 
everyone at the peace conference that 
three measures looking permanently to 
this end were finally adopted: (1) the 
disarmament of Germany; (2) a pledge 
by the Leage of Nations to make com- 
mon cause with any one of its members 
which should be the victim of unpro- 
voked aggression; (3) an additional 
specific pledge by Britain and the 
United States to aid France in case of 
a renewal of unprovoked German ag- 
gression. In consideration of these three 
things, France somewhat reluctantly 
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agreed to abandon the idea of attempt- 
ing to form an independent, unarmed, 
neutral “buffer” state between the Rhine 
and the French frontier. 

But what has happened? The com- 
plete disarmament of Germany has 
proved extremely difficult. The treaty 
was hardly signed before “unofficial” 
military organizations began to spring 
up all over Germany. Only the other 
day a German deputy, Herr Gruber, 
declared in the Reichstag that in 
Bavaria alone over 112,000 rifles and 
10,000 machine guns have been hidden 
away. What will all this come to, a 
few years hence? There are still 60 
million Germans to 40 million French- 
men. Will the Germans be able to 
make up by force of numbers what 
they may lack in equipment? The ques- 
tion is the more painful as both the 
other safety devices offered France 
have gone by the board. The League 
of Nations, by the refusal of the United 
States to join, is practically paralyzed; 
and the triple guarantee pact, by the 
refusal of the United States to sign it, 
has never come into effect, for Britain’s 
acceptance of it was made conditional 
on that of the United States. The net 
result is that France to-day, despite its 
ruined treasury, feels obliged, for the 
most elementary reasons of security, to 
keep under arms an army of some 
800,000. To many Frenchmen this 
seems the greatest tragedy, the most 
ironical fact, of the war; yet there is 
not one who does not admit the hard 
necessity of it. For suppose France 
were to disarm on the Rhine. What 
would prevent Germany and Soviet 
Russia from uniting to crush Poland? 
And, this accomplished, what could 
save France from the Russo-German 
multitude ? 

The second aim of France at the 
Peace Conference was to be paid, at 
least in equitable part, for the destruc- 
tion wrought in northern France—a 
destruction which in extent and in- 
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THE FRENCH VIEW -POINT IN A NUTSHELL 


tensity is without parallel in history. 
The French thesis was that, as the war 
had been fought in common on French 
soil, all the Allies should feel an equal 
interest in seeing the devastation re- 
paired. They proposed, first, that Ger- 
many should be made to pay to the ex- 
tent of its capacity; and, second, that 
the Allies, just as they had pooled their 
military forces for the war, should ef- 
fect some kind of financial solidarity for 
the reconstruction period. But of “fi- 
nancial solidarity” the United States 
would hear absolutely nothing. ‘“We 
cannot help you,” said Britain and the 
United States, “but Germany shall be 
made to pay in full for the damage 
she has caused.” The French there- 
upon dropped their talk of “financial 
solidarity.” They found that their 
allies were only annoyed at being con- 
stantly reminded that the war was 
fought on French territory. President 
Wilson even flatly refused to go and 
look at the devastated regions, lest, he 
intimated, the spectacle, affecting his 
emotions unduly, should bias his judg- 
ment. 

“We cannot help you; Germany will 
be made to pay,” said the Allies to 
France. But since the treaty was rati- 
fied, France has been under continual 
pressure to reduce the sum demanded 
from Germany, and, in the interests 
of international friendship, has even 
agreed to some drastic reductions. 
Not only has the total itself been cut 
down, but the share of France in this 
total has been reduced to 52 per cent. 
At the same time there has been no 
serious talk of making any correspond- 
ing reductions in the French war debt 
to Britain and the United States, which 
exceeds 38 billion gold francs. 

In other words, France is now given 
to understand not only that the Allies 
cannot help her but that Germany can- 
not be expected to pay as much as is 
required for the work of restoration. 
The facts, nevertheless, remain: that 
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the war was fought on French soil; 
that the devastated area has to be re- 
stored; that France, by overstraining 
its finances, has already been able to 
spend 25 billion francs of its own money 
on repairs, and that, if Germany or 
someone else does not ultimately bear 
the burden of this colossal expense, 
France will have to continue to do so— 
at a sacrifice which, for the moment, 
can scarcely be estimated. 

The world, it seems to the French, 
is sick of hearing about the devas- 
tated regions. It prefers to lavish its 
sympathy on something else. But the 
devastated regions, reaching from the 
sea to Switzerland through what was 
once the richest part of France, remain 
right there just the same. 

Such being the situation regarding 
the two prime desiderata of security 
and reparations, it is small wonder that 
the French feel that they have been, if 
not betrayed, at least abandoned, by 
their late allies. Thrown back, in con- 
sequence, violently upon themselves, 
they have determined to win back their 
allies, if possible; but, failing in this, 
to take things into their own hands. 
Their army to-day is by far the strong- 
est in Europe; their social situation is 
sound; their public opinion is united 
by a sense of injured pride and a sense 
of strong determination. 

The ideal of every Frenchman 
remains an Anglo - French - American 
alliance. But, alliance or no alliance, 
France has not the slightest intention 
of abandoning what she considers her 
just right to security and to reparations. 

This, broadly speaking, is the French 
view-point. -There are other and quite 
different view-points. There is the 
British way of looking at things, the 
German way, the American way. The 
question as to whether or not the 
French view-point is entirely fair and 
accurate need not be raised here. The 
fact is that Frence is strong enough 
to-day to insist that she shall be heard 
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and understood. 
Germany, Italy, must also be heard and 
understood. France has compromized 
—is compromizing. Will the others do 


Britain, America, 
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as much? Will Britain? 
United States? 


there can be no peace. 





ANOTHER BRITON DISCOVERS 
AMERICA 
By P. W. Wilson 


American Correspondent of the London “Daily News” 


MERICANS are, I gather, al- 
ways interested to hear what 
we, who come from the other 

side, think of their country. It is true 
that I have been three years over here, 
and have met thousands of people, and 
have given hundreds of little talks, but 
I find at the end of it all that I know 
nothing about the United States except 
that I know that I know nothing. There 
is, of course, one art in which Ameri- 
cans excell, and that is the art of wel- 
come, of hospitality, which skill in help- 
ing the stranger to feel at home, comes, 
I suppose, of long practice, the new 
world having thus received guests from 
the old since the second passenger list 
of pilgrims. To change immigrants 
into citizens has been, indeed, the chief 
task of the United States for three 
centuries. 

When my friends visit New York for 
the first time, I find them, as I was, be- 
wildered by surprize. It shows that we 
who write of America for our folks at 
home have failed in our descriptions of 
what is, after all, for those who have 
never seen this country, the undescrib- 
able. It is thus no wonder that over the 
future of these United States, their 
hopes and impulses, their mental out- 
look, the rest of mankind feels a certain 
uneasiness as of the unknown, arguing 
that this country—a compound equa- 
tion of politics and commerce and art 
and faith—with her illimitable resources 
and independent temper, is an uncertain 
quantity, to which no rule of tradition 


applies. Even Americans of long pedi- 
gree, in whose very blood flows the 
Declaration of Independence, are in 
doubt over the nation’s destiny and live, 
as it were, within the curve of a great 
mark of interrogation. It almost seems 
as if this land of the free were still too 
busy to know itself. It must be discov- 
ered once more from without, as Co- 
lumbus discovered America, and Wil- 
liam Penn and James Bryce. It seems 
to me sometimes that America needs a 
Boswell as well as a Bryce, one who 
will jot down the little things which, 
like footprints on the prairie, may mean 
so much, at any rate to the detective 
mind. The dramatic carving of Abra- 
ham Lincoln by John Drinkwater seems 
to me like solid sculpture, a monument 
on the stage, but I also like that anec- 
dote, told me by the aged and revered 
Dr. James M. Ludlow, who heard Lin- 
coln speak, I believe at Trenton, New 
Jersey, during his second electoral cam- 
paign. A- group of girls had gathered 
to see the great President, who regarded 
them with whimsical gravity and then 
began: “Ladies, I have been looking at 
you for some time and you have been 
looking at me, and I think that, on the 
whole, I have had the best of the bar- 
gain.” The trivial, as well as the sol- 
emnities, illuminates character. 

We talk of North America as a con- 
tinent, but it is really an island, bounded 
everywhere by oceans and icefloes,which 
can be neither bridged nor tunneled. 
Panama is indeed an isthmus, but stra- 
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“PERISHING OF PROSPERITY” 


tegically it is merely a breakwater, sep- 
arating Atlantic from Pacific—an ob- 
struction for shipping, not a causeway 
for the passage of troops and trains. 
This vast island, measuring every way 
thousands of miles and immune from 
invasion, is held under three sovereign- 
ties—the Union, Canada and Mexico— 
and in the essentials of credit, industry, 
migration and foreign policy, North 
America is slowly but surely achieving 
a solidarity which absorbs all differ- 
ences of race and religion. Over this 
area, one does not talk, as in Europe, 
of frontiers, but of “the line’ or “the 
border,” and to cross the line, say, into 
Canada, can be managed—assuming a 
lower berth—in one’s sleep. With 
Mexico, Americans have patiently 
avoided a second war. Their money 
may be the material, as their missions 
are the moral, salvation of the com- 
munities across the Rio Grande. As for 
Canada, she reads American magazines, 
looks for loans to New York instead of 
London as formerly, focuses her eyes 
on films from Los Angeles, chats over 
joint schemes for turning Niagara into 
waterpower and the St. Lawrence into 
a ship-canal, and wants her own em- 
bassy at Washington. If Sir John See- 
ley were to arise from the dead, it 
would not be, then, of “The Expan- 
sion of England” that he would now 
write, but of the expansion of America. 
With the old world Balkanized, the 
new world is de-Balkanized, is becom- 
ing a unit, a league of nations within 
itself. Under the Monroe Doctrine, 
Latin-American States are sovereign 
and independent, but none of these Re- 
publics does in fact conclude an Alli- 
ance outside the scope of that instru- 
ment, and a word from the White 
House, whether uttered by President 
Wilson or President Harding, quashes 
disputes between Chile, Peru and Boli- 
via over Taena and Arica, or between 
Costa Rica and Panama. Here are thus 
two dozen separate countries, agreeing 
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between themselves to keep the peace. 
Apart from any other circumstances, 
such tranquillity must result in an in- 
crease of wealth and comfort and of 
power. Mile for mile, the Americans 
maybe no more fertile in soil, no richer 
in minerals, no lovelier in landscape and 
no more amply watered than Europe 
and Asia. But if those resources are 
more rapidly developed and are less fre- 
quently exhausted by war, the Ameri- 
cans must achieve a command of cotton, 
oil, zinc, copper, steel, sugar, meat, 
leather, grains and a hundred other 
basic communities, which will change 
the balance of diplomatic authority for 
the whole world. The imperialism of 
peace, unconscious but actual, will re- 
place the imperialism of armies and 
navies. 

Yet it is just here that we encounter 
the agelong warning of the mystic, once 
heard by Laodicea, when she also was 
increased in goods. ‘‘Europe,” said that 
great prelate, Bishop Nicolai of Serbia, 
when he was visiting America, “is per- 
ishing of poverty. But your country is 
perishing of prosperity.” Like trium- 
phant Islam, the American people, de- 
spite individual lapses, has submitted 
to prohibition. In the training of ath- 
letes, the stunts of airmen, the feats 
of movie acrobats, the rough and tum- 
ble of bucking broncos, the hazing in 
colleges, and even in the buccaneering 
daredevilry of bandits and_ hold-up 
men, there is evidence of physical vigor 
interpretative of Wall Whitman and the 
jazz. Here is energy as of a highly 
developed automobile driven along the 
path of history, a vehicle of infinite en- 
gine-power, run without guiding rails, 
and obedient to the turn of one wheel 
within itself, on which no stranger must 
lay an impious hand, even in restraint. 
For four vears at a time, one man, su- 
preme in initiative because nationally 
elected, holds that wheel. He can be 
neither displaced nor replaced. And on 
no man—in human annals—has an ex- 
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ecutive responsibility so momentous as 
this has become ever rested. The fact 
that the President is himself subject to 
public opinion and cannot act contrary 
to it is not as evident to Europeans as it 
is to Americans. 

The supreme choice between war and 
peace may well lie with the United 
States. So easily can the same steel be 
fashioned one way or the other—into 
lancet or dagger—into plowshares or 
swords—into pruning hooks or spears. 
It is simply a question of intent—of 
thoughts, motives, ideas. The fathers 
of the Republic put their trust in the 
wisdom of democracy because they be- 
lieved that behind democracy lay a di- 
vine sanction. Will democracy be thus 
safe if the illumination of the old faiths 
has flickered away? Take a lump of 
coal and analyze its by-products. A 
simple process of chemistry will decide 
—it may be in a moment—whether that 
coal is to yield medicines which save 
life, dyes and perfumes which beautify 
life, or poisons which destroy life. In 
other countries, therefore, the very 
phrases used here are studied with anx- 
ious attention. The words, America first 
and one hundred per cent. American, 
echoing as they do Britannia rules the 
waves and Deutschland iiber Alles, are 
misunderstood. One hears the ques- 
tion in Europe,—will the United States 
be Prussianized, her citizens paraded 
in processions, her colleges and schools 
placed under surveillance and her So- 
cialists imprisoned? Many have re- 
garded these as ominous symptoms, and 
to them it is one more trans-Atlantic 
mystery that, in a wave of economy, the 
American army should be reduced to 
150,000 men. 

The American eagle does sometimes 
spread its wings and in American speech 
there is occasionally a certain jingoizm, 
not entirely unknown in the old world. 
But the underlying motive is not a de- 
sire for adventure abroad. The trouble 
is to get union at home. What Ameri- 
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cans have wanted is not a splendid em- 
pire, but—as Goschen put it—a splendid 
isolation. In Europe, sovereignties are 
numerous, acutely divided and main- 
tained over small areas. The countries 
are, on the whole, densely populated by 
homogeneous races, each consolidated 
by long tradition. While the unity of 
Europe as a continent presents a prob- 
lem, still unsolved, there is not for these 
several sovereignties any serious ques- 
tion of unity within their own borders. 
In England, the fear is rather that we 
may fall into a rut, and things anoma- 
lous, things unusual, are therefore cher- 
ished. The Socialist who orates in 
Hyde Park against King George is 
protected by the police. It is the crank 
in the House of Commons who most 
frequently catches the Speaker’s eye. 
Better the Radical who would subvert 
society than the bore who sends society 
to sleep, for sleep in the past has seemed 
a more imminent sickness that subver- 
sion. That has been the contention in 
Iengland and it accounts for a long line 
of personalities—Ruskin and Wells and 
Chesterton and Bernard Shaw—who 
say what they like, even about their 
own country, often to the amazement 
and sometimes to the scandal of En- 
gland’s wellwishers in the new world. 

But in the United States, there has 
not been hitherto any danger of falling 
into a rut. Life here is one glorious 
experiment. In the annals of our race, 
there has been no migration like this 
migration. Here has been an immense 
territorial vacancy into which have been 
poured successive tides of men and 
women, English, Scottish, Irish, Afri- 
can, Italian, German, Slavonic, Hebrew, 
at first tempted forth by hopes of ad- 
vantage but in many cases expelled by 
a sense of wrong—men and women 
often nurtured in discontent and con- 
sumed by their quarrel with society, 
to whom constituted authority has 
seemed an enemy rather than a friend. 
When he lands, the mind of the immi- 
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grant does not change. There are no 
miracles recorded of Ellis Island. The 
stranger is neither more nor less than 
the personality that he brings with him. 
And he cannot realize all at once that 
he has come into a country where the 
State is exactly what citizens with the 
vote make of it. 

These immigrants have no common 
background. On landing, they consort 
with their kind, drifting to the appro- 
priate neighborhood, where are _ the 
stores, the restaurants, the churches, the 
synagogs, that mean home; and while 
life starts afresh in the new world, the 
talk is apt to be of the old. European 
events make good “copy” in the press. 
By the passions of Europe, many an 
American is still stirred. Her quarrels 
are his quarrels. In the Republican and 
Democrat vote, there is implicit an Irish 
vote and an Italian vote and a Greek 
vote and a German vote. Meetings in 
Chicago are broken up because in that 
city there are highland and lowland 
Persians who cannot agree over high- 
land and lowland Christianity in Persia. 
With schools and colleges covering the 
land—admittedly the best, as an aver- 
age, in the world—the national language 
is still for millions a foreign language 
and one quarter of the drafted army 
was found to be illiterate. Inter- 
preted in the light of these facts, 
phrases like America first and one hun- 
dred per cent. American assume a new 
meaning. America first negatives the 
dual or hyphenated allegiance and one 
hundred per cent. American signifies 
that the citizen’s past, however painful 
or his pedigree however proud, must be 
left behind, must be subordinate to the 
future, to the happiness of children yet 
unborn; that the only salute must be 
to the American flag. The symbolism 
is crude, simple, blunt ; it has to be. 

The fear of entanglement in Europe 
is not only based upon a determination 
that “the boys from the Mississippi 
shall not fight Balkan battles on the 


Danube,” there is the other fear also 
that the battles of the Danube will be 
fought on the Mississippi. Vice-Presi- 
dent Marshall, when in office, told me 
that this was his only misgiving over 
the League of Nations. At Washing- 
ton, I attended the International Labor 
Conference and saw the American table 
empty, not, I take it, because Ameri- 
cans would have young girls work all 
night in unsanitary factories abroad, 
for on the whole the conditions of La- 
bor in this country are generous and hu- 
mane, but because internationalizm in 
Labor, however innocent its form, 
raises the question of Communism, or 
may be held so to do, and so reacts 
upon Milwaukee and Seattle and also 
upon the eastern seaboard. Hence 
what the French have called the cor- 
don sanitaire, the strong stand against 
the Soviets. I submit neither defence 
nor criticism, but simply a diagnosis 
of the national attitude. 

The first aim of the United States is 
still unity. To preserve this unity, 
there had to be fought a civil war of in- 
credible bitterness and severity and a 
contributory cause of that calamity was 
a racial problem, still in part to be 
solved. Sixty years ago the line of 
cleavage ran east and west. But other 
lines of cleavage would be equally dis- 
astrous. In South America there is 
Chile, eight hundred miles long, a strip 
of coast, cut off by the Andes from 
Brazil and the Argentine. That back- 
bone of irremovable mountain stretches 
northward as the Rockies, and there are 
matters like Asiatic immigration in 
which California, with British Colum- 
bia, is asserting a definite individuality. 
From Boston to San Francisco is a 
journey comparable with that from 
London, past Berlin and Moscow, to the 
Ural Mountains. A rise in fares which 
makes it impossible for Americans of 
the east and west to interchange visits 
is thus contrary to the national inter- 
est. Everything—trains, telephones, 
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telegraphs, aeroplanes, automobiles, 
periodicals, syndicated photographs— 
which links cities and farms together 
should be encouraged. It is a miracle 
that Washington State should be gov- 
erned from Washington, D. C., the one 
facing the Pacific and Asia, and the 
other facing the Atlantic and Europe. 
It was not thus easily that Italy be- 
came a state united, nor Germany with 
her three wars, nor the England of 
Alfred the Great, nor the France of 
King Louis the Eleventh. Yet neither 
in Italy, England, Germany nor France 
has there ever been such diversity of 
race and language as this which con- 
fronts American statesmanship. And 
in these cases the areas were small. 
Even before the days of steam, there 
was no serious question of inter-com- 
munication. The real comparison lies 
between the United States and Russia. 
In both countries you have: vast dis- 
tances, teeming tribes, and untapped 
resources. How is Russia held to- 
gether? Only by Czardom. It is as 
much Czarcom under the Bolsheviki as 
under the Romanoffs. In both cases 
you have a centralized and irrespon- 
sible executive, imposing its will by a 
bureaucracy of the few, backed by con- 
script armies. In both cases, liberty 
of the mind is restricted, and an ortho- 
doxy imposed, either theological or eco- 
nomic. In the United States, however, 
it is hoped that solidarity may be at- 
tained without sacrifice of essential 
freedom, that education may be the 
only badge of aristocracy, that prop- 
erty may be still vested in the individ- 
ual, that religion may be still enshrined 
in the heart, that speech may be free 
and conscription avoided. As _ there 
are 25,000 banks, so there are in this 
country 25,000 newspapers. Of reli- 
gions, there are a hundred or more, 
differing as widely from one another 
as Catholicism, Quakerism, Mormon- 
ism, Christian Science, Methodism, Ju- 
diasm, Universalism and the Salva- 
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tion Army. It seems as if pioneers of a 
kingdom on earth must be pioneers of 
a kingdom in heaven, they must link 
the spiritual unknown with the material. 
Everywhere, people read, argue, vote, 
yet hold together. Liberated from for- 
mer restraints and traditions, these in- 
gredients of the melting-pot are seething 
into a solidarity which, if and when at- 
tained, will be astounding. For the racial 
elements are not scattered throughout 
the country and uniformly intermingled. 
It is not that in every state and city you 
find so many Jews, and so many Celts, 
and so many Poles and so many Anglo- 
Saxons. You have cities like Cleve- 
land which are predominantly Irish and 
Catholic, and like Milwaukee which are 
predominantly German, while composite 
cities contain racial sections, whole 
streets of negroes or Italians or Slavs. 
When, therefore, Americans say to me 
that they are ashamed because their 
country did not enter the Great War 
on August the Fourth, 1914, I am in- 
clined to reply that what amazes me is 
the entrance of their country into the 
Great War two and a half years later. 
Austria-Hungary was not then disinte- 
grated and Germany was solid. The 
Czar was unpopular and Ireland was 
restless. There was no Belgian vote in 
the United States and the only French 
vote in North America—Quebec—was 
unsympathetic with modern and ra- 
tionalist France. Yet it was possible 
for the United States even under these 
circumstances to act as a nation. 

Once grip the idea that unity, the 
avoidance of strife, is the aim both of 
the American and of the British Peo- 
ples, and you are no longer led away 
by diversity of symbol. For Britain 
the symbol of unity is not a flag but the 
Crown. 

What the Crown is to Britain as a 
symbol of unity, I suppose the imperial 
bird is to the United States, tho the 
people have substituted for their Presi- 
dential emblem the Stars and Stripes. 
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SIR JAMES CRAIG: THE FIGHTING 
LEADER OF ULSTER 


IS fighting face, as they call it at 
Belfast, makes a first impression of 
Captain Craig somewhat vivid. He 

is usually referred to as “Captain” Craig, 
but the designation fits another member 
of his family, which has produced soldiers 
for generations. It is necessary to dis- 
tinguish a little, and hence Sir James 
Craig, the Ulster leader who is first prime 
minister of the northern parliament, 
emerges somewhat formally and_ alto- 
gether too officially in the heat and fury 
of the Irish crisis. The Craigs are nu- 
merous and important in Ulster, but Sir 
James is decidedly more pugnacious than 
the others, altho the others are remark- 
able fighters too. 

Sir James shows his fighting blood, de- 





ULSTER’S UNTERRIFIED ULTRAIST 
Sir James Craig, now Prime Minister of Northern 
Ireland, refuses all conciliatory counsel, affirming 
that the men of Belfast will play their lone hand 
in Ireland to the very last. 


clares the London Mail, in the flash of 
deep-set eyes that open unexpectedly, in 
the squareness of a jaw that sets itself 
rigidly, in the egglike formation of a chin 
that is wonderfully well shaped for a man 
of fifty. He has a white mustache that 
sits under his big nose like a toothbrush 
above firm, somewhat grim lips. The 
forehead is high and the ear sticks out 
heavily. It is the true fighting face, a 
soldier’s visage, the grimness of its ex- 
pression enhanced by the smartness of the 
grooming. This Ulsterman is always well 
shaved, neat about the finger-nails, shoes 
brushed, eyes looking ahead—obviously a 
person who knows what it is to have to 
pass rigorous inspections. He got his 
blood bath in the South African war, and 
the medals he wears on official occasions 
are reminders of grim moments when he 
had a bullet or knife wound or a bruise 
from a stone hurled by the unyielding 
Boers. 

Thus he was formed in that school of 
discipline which evolved him as the nat- 
ural leader of the Ulstermen in what to 
Sir James Craig is a siege. He conceives 
himself as the leader of a garrison be- 
sieged by savages, and his duty is to see 
that the fort is not taken, that it holds out. 
His head has no room for any other idea 
of his situation, affirm the writers of those 
character sketches in London dailies who 
reveal Sir James as an unconscious, grim- 
ly determined romanticist, with no sense 
of humor and a Presbyterianism that 
would have pleased John Calvin, altho it 
is not ascetic. He eats heartily, laughs 
loudly, wears good clothes, talks freely if 
never wittily and has amazing physical 
strength. His hobby is discipline. It is 
enforced upon Ulster with the rigidity of 
an ancient Roman centurion in some Punic 
war. Sir James, it seems, could unbend 
more than he does, but he is afraid of 
what will happen to Ulster if she does 
not exist as an armed camp. Let there 
be no wit, no brilliance, no individual 
initiative, no personality. “A clever man 
would ruin Ulster,” he confided to a jour- 
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nalist from London, “and whatever else 
they may say against me, I’m not clever.” 

This is undoubtedly the fact. Sir James 
is wooden. He knows that there is such 
a thing as poetry, says the Manchester 
Guardian, but he has no idea what poetry 
is for. He realizes that there are ideas, 
but he is convinced that in politics, at any 
rate, they can do Ulster no good. His 
father before him, one of the most dis- 
tinguished Ulstermen of his generation, 
had a profound contempt for genius, for 
the arts, for culture, altho he understood 
these things and was an enlightened man. 
He handed his attitude to life on to his 
sons, and Sir James is determined to 
keep Ulster apart from such demoralizing 
amenities as characterize the life of com- 
munities like Cork. Life is for work and 
finance and solvency and Protestantism 
and shooting and yachting, varied with an 
occasional visit to the theater and some 
whiskey. Sunday is to be devoted to 
Church and to the pious exercises com- 
mended by the church. 

This is life as led by the great leader 
of Ulster in his beautiful home at Craig- 
avon in County Down, where he makes 
his home with his wife, his two sons and 
his daughter. He got a very Scotch edu- 
cation in Edinburgh, and for that reason he 
can still repeat passages from the Gospels 
by heart and sing hymns in a strong 
voice. He has read the Bible from cover 
to cover and he believes every word in 
it, going so far as to declare that if he 
didn’t believe in the Bible he would be so 
ashamed of himself that he would not 
confess so disgraceful a fact. His great 
asset is magnetism, a mysterious and 
powerful something in his make-up that 
wins him affection, or, at any rate, loyalty. 
His normal expression is one of gloom. 
His silence is sometimes obstinate. His 
fist is conspicuous and defiantly dis- 
played. All these things make Sir pom 
very acceptable in Ulster. 

His eloquence, as London impression- 
istic sketches of Sir James suggest it, is 
a trifle rude. The man has no vocabulary 
to speak of, but he growls what words he 
knows. when he wishes to characterize a 
proposition adversely. The fist is then 
conspicuous. “One word,” he has been 
known to growl, “if I could think of the 
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one word. It is not ‘hound!’ is not ‘fiend!’ 
and it is not ‘thief!’ and it is not ‘liar!’ 
But if I could think of it I would call 
him by the vilest name I know.” Ordi- 
narily, he does not let himself go like 
this. He has caution, sagacity, something 
that might be called cunning if he were 
not so honest. His mentality not being 
swift in its processes, he must take time to 
think. He is easily disconcerted by novel 
suggestions, and he is affirmed to regard 
all eloquent men with suspicion. He is 
too passionately attached to the world in 
which he was born to feel at home in any 
other. His view, freely expressed in pri- 
vate conversation, is that outside of Ulster 
there is very little true religion left in a 
pleasure-loving world. God is mocked 
unless he is forgotten altogether. The 
overthrow of the Ulster idea means a 
reversion of the human race to paganism, 
because from Ulster alone can come the 
men and women who are to redeem the 
world. He and his people are acting un- 
der the direct inspiration of Almighty 
God. He can be impressive on this theme 
when he wishes. 

That note of swiftness, that suggestion 
of haste, which makes Belfast so different 
from sauntering Dublin and “easy-going 
Cork,” is exemplified in the pace of Sir 
James Craig as he swings down Donegall 
Place in his gray sack suit. He knows 
his Belfast well, we learn from the London 
Times, and he feels an almost personal 
pride in the great city hall, with its won- 
derful east entrance. Here are the great 
pillars around which at certain seasons 
surge the men of Belfast, high and low, 
and here, undaunted by the pressing 
throng, stands Sir James, erect, well 
groomed, flashing an eye first at this 
friend and then at that. On these occa- 
sions he exploits his intimacy with every- 
body and everything in the humming city. 
It is “Hello, Tom!” or “You here, Jo?” 
for Sir James never omits the more in- 
timately personal touches that humanize 
politics. This gift for comradeship is the 
source of his hold upon so turbulent a 
town. He is one of these people, a shover, 
a pusher, a growler, however well groomed 
and however assured his social position. 
It is what Belfast stands for on the human 
plane, a something that never sinks to 
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rowdiness, but which is as the poles 
asunder from the geniality and the smiles 
of Dublin. There is a touch of gloom in 
Belfast push and haste, a mood that finds 
expression in the heavy architecture of 
the city,.and Sir James in Donegall Place 
fits well in with this solidity. He is 
scarcely distinguishable from any man of 
his years at Castle Junction—where quick 
Belfast is quickest—for his round Derby 
hat, his easy-fitting suit, his high collar, 
his spreading necktie and even his stick— 
when he carries one—give the sartorial 
effect which again distinguishes the north- 
ern Ulsterman from the less dandified 
Corkonian and the more colorful Dub- 
linite. One could tell the Belfast in Sir 
James Craig by these things alone, his 
haste and his hat, his gravity and his 
great coat. 

One of the passions of this Ulsterman 
is for ships. Yachting is his recreation, 
and he is likewise a recognized authority 
on naval architecture. Nothing so de- 
lights Sir James, we are told by the news- 
papers of Belfast, as the spectacle of some 
great liner taking her maiden plunge from 
the slipways of the city. Sir James was 
the first to foresee the importance of the 
Diesel type of internal-combustion engine 
and to suggest its exploitation at the Bel- 
fast yards. He revealed so unexpected a 
familiarity with the technicalities of ma- 
rine engineering during this period of 
crisis in Ulster’s most vital vested interest 
that one of the magnates thought he had 
invented the new contrivance. Sir James 
was much perturbed by the misunder- 
standing and wrote to the manager of one 
of the great yards to correct it. Return- 
ing to Belfast after a hasty visit to Lon- 
don, Sir James noted to his surprize that 
he was still referred to by the misin- 
formed as the inventor of the Diesel type 
of engine. “I thought,” he said to his 
friend, “that I wrote you to correct this.” 
“Tf I correct it now,” replied the Ulster- 
man, “they’ll have nothing to do with the 
engine—Diesel was not from Belfast, you 
know.” 

There are grim Belfasters who fear 
that the Calvinism of Sir James is not 
sufficiently serious. He scandalized this 
element, it seems from the London News, 
by incautiously welcoming a moving-pic- 
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ture enterprize to the city, and by making 
one of his speeches in a local distillery. 
Again, he is seen perhaps too frequently 
at Portrush and Newcastle, where the 
golf courses are and where the whiskey 
is fine. The golf of Sir James is admit- 
tedly of the holiday type, and he enjoys 
shooting much more, and even the shoot- 
ing has got him into trouble because there 
is reason to suspect that he shoots on 
Sunday. This has been denied, but the 
denial is said to be based chiefly upon 
anxiety respecting the Presbyterian vote. 
Whether he shoots on the Sabbath or not, 
Sir James is a remarkable man with the 
guns. He has to control his enthusiasm 
for this recreation because of the spread 
in Ulster of a crusade on behalf of bird 
life. His enemies thought of placarding 
one constituency not long since with his 
portrait and the device, “He shoots birds !” 
but the notion was abandoned when Sir 
James threatened to retort upon his op- 
ponent with the phrase, “He shoots no 
birds.” There is an element in Ulster 
which refers-to a Sinn Feiner as a bird. 

The powerful fist for which Sir James 
is distinguished is said to have been 
brought down resoundingly when he was 
threatened with that Sinn Fein boycott 
of all goods produced or handled in Bel- 
fast. “They don’t buy our ships in Dub- 
lin or Cork!” he cried. He pointed out 
in his gruff, bulldog bark, that more than 
half of all the linen produced in Ireland 
comes to this country. He squared him- 
self in the fashion of a prize-fighter, and 
the newly established Senate realized that 
he was to be effective. “Our ginger ale 
goes to America,” he cried. “Never mind 
our ginger ale,” interrupted a Senator. 
“Think of our whiskey.” “I do think 
of it,” confessed Sir James solemnly. 
“America won't take it.” “That,” shouted 
a Senator, “is the effect of the Romanist 
vote!” It did little good, says our con- 
temporary, when Sir James explained that 
the exclusion of Belfast whiskey from 
these shores is an effect of prohibition. 
Prohibition in America is the Irish Ro- 
man Catholic’s weapon against a great 
Ulster industry, and even Sir James Craig 
dare not have it supposed that he does not 
take this Orange idea seriously. Very 
much to the contrary. 
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HE IS SALVAGING THE GREATEST 


WRECK ON RECORD 


WENTY-SIX years ago there was 
a performance at the opera house 
in Galveston, Texas, that the dra- 
matic critic of the leading local paper had 
already witnessed. So he wrote his criti- 
cism in advance and went over to Houston, 
forty miles away, passes on the railroad 
then being easy to procure, to call on a 
young woman who had arrested his wan- 
dering eye. Next morning he got a copy 
of his paper. The front page was covered 
by an account of the burning of the opera 
house. On the back page, however, was 
an extended criticism of a performance 
that had never taken place. The name of 
the critic was Albert D. Lasker, then 
fifteen, who, now at the age of forty-one, 
is a multimillionaire and, as chairman of 
the Shipping Board, -has taken charge of 
what he himself characterizes as the most 
colossal commercial wreck the world has 
ever known. His crowning task is to sal- 
vage this derelict of the war. 
Following the opera house fiasco in 


Galveston, three years passed and found 
young Lasker in the employ of a Chicago 
advertizing agency as a sort of messenger 
boy. Four years later the former dra- 
matic critic who had no eye wherewith 
to foresee a fire, was drawing a salary of 
$1,000 a week, and within a decade he was 
the owner of the advertizing agency and 
was paying salaries that compared favor- 
ably with the honorarium received by the 
President of the United States. 

But, says William Atherton Du Puy, in 
The Nation’s Business, Albert Lasker was 
not an advertizing writer. There are two 
phases of this business, Lasker is quoted 
as saying: ad writing and ad campaign 
directing. The latter was his field. ‘It 
fell to his lot to take hold of several 
propositions that were comatose and to re- 
habilitate them. He got commissions of 
15 or 20 per cent. He analyzed these ac- 
complishments. Why, he asked himself, 
should we not buy these industrials that 
were on the rocks and rehabilitate them? 
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Here was the idea upon which the ulti- 
mate Lasker fortune was founded. One 
of his first acquisitions was a brand of 
pork and beans which is to-day as well 
known as any in the world. It was strug- 
gling for existence, barely managing to 
keep afloat. Lasker acquired it. He 
mapped out advertizing campaigns which 
he could handle through his agency well 
and economically. He turned on the 
power. It was but a little time before 
the pork and beans plant had turned the 
corner. Pretty soon it was making hand- 
some profits. Not long ago Lasker sold it 
at a price which is reported to have been 
$11,000,000. The success of this under- 
taking was duplicated in the case of a 
breakfast food which has the lowly oat as 
its basis and which is marketed in the 
name of a certain peaceful people. It was 
made to yield stupendous sums of money 
through advertizing campaigns. It was to 
be expected that so inviting a field as that 
which provides automotive transportation 


to the multitude should call to him. He’ 


is part owner in the factories of several 
of the well-known makes of automobiles. 
He even holds proprietary interest in so 
novel a thing as the Chicago Cubs, con- 
testants in the great national game. A 
friend of the chairman of the Shipping 
Board is quoted as saying that this young 
man has, since coming out of Galveston, 
accumulated and laid away for himself the 
not inconsiderable sum of $35,000,000. 

It was Will Hays, one-time chairman of 
the Republican National Committee and 
now Postmaster-General, who, we are told, 
first induced Albert Lasker to take a hand 
in the political game. They were not per- 
sonally acquainted at the time, but Lasker 
has resuscitated an expiring industry in 
Indiana and Hays had known of the op- 
eration. That was three years ago. The 
Republican party had been, since 1912, in 
a position’a good deal like that of an in- 
dustry whose product did not sell. Hays 
asked Lasker to come down to the Hoosier 
State and take a look at the patient. He 
did so. He thought that the methods of 
efficient advertizing might be applied with 
satisfactory results. He began to direct 
publicity for that party, and was still 
directing when, on November 4, last, a 
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lot of folks gave evidence at the polls that 
the party had, in one way or another, been 
put on its feet. 

The Harding administration found that 
it had many problems which had hung over 
from the war and which were nebulous 
and void and hard to tie a string around. 

Its Shipping Board, for instance, was a 
mushroom organization that had grown in 
a day, to perform a stupendous task the 
occasion for which had disappeared. Gone 
likewise were most of the men in authority 
who knew the detail of its organization. 
Gone was the inspiration which drove men 
to such undertakings. 

“Where,” said the President, “is a man 
to be found to preside at this wake, to 
settle the estate of the deceased ?” 

A number of prospects were canvassed, 
men big enough for the task, but these 
men had problems of reconstruction of 
their own from which they could not es- 


cape. Finally, the chief executive turned 
to Lasker. Being pressed and being of 


venturesome disposition, he finally con- 
sented. He came to the task on the theory 
that it was a problem of business organiza- 
tion and that technical knowledge could be 
bought. 

A strapping big youngster is this man 
Lasker—six feet tall, weighing 180 pounds. 
He is black-eyed and olive-skinned, with 
curling jet hair that is thinning above his 
forehead. Out in Chicago he used to wear 
suits given to plaids and socks and neck- 
ties that shrank not but proclaimed their 
coming. It was advertizing stuff in key 
with the calling he followed. But now 
that he is a Government official the tone of 
him has changed, has become more sedate, 
approaching the melancholy. 

It is of passing interest that the head 
of the Shipping Board was born in Frei- 
berg, Germany—altho of American pa- 
rentage. His mother was in poor health 
and had gone to Freiberg for treatment. 
She was American-born and her husband 
was an American citizen, tho he had orig- 
inally come from Germany. So the chair- 


man of the Shipping Board, in his citizen- 
ship, is not disbarred from the presidency, 
tho it is a post that has never come to one 
of his race, which is that of Baruch and 
Brandeis and Disraeli. 
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DR. ROSEN: THE POET WHO MADE 
OUR PEACE WITH GERMANY 


Friedrich Rosen, cannot exist un- 

less associated with three other 
things. Thus there can be no prosperity 
without commerce, no science without dis- 
cussion, no state, properly speaking, with- 
out statesmanship. These things are for- 
gotten to-day, he laments, but they were 
revealed by the Persian poet, Sadi. Doctor 
Rosen happens to be one of the world’s 
greatest living Orientalists as well as Ger- 
many’s Foreign Minister. What he says 
about Persian poets has something of the 
air of finality. Omar Khayyam as well 
as Firdausi and Hafiz would be to Doctor 
Rosen what Euripides is, let us say, to 
Gilbert Murray. There are English critics 
who suspect that the poetical genius dis- 
played by Rosen in his version of Sadi is 
finer than the quality manifested in Mur- 
ray’s translation of the “Medea.” Rosen 
is a born poet. 

Rosen reveals so much, thinks the Vos- 
sische Zeitung, in his way of wearing his 
years. He has passed the age of sixty- 
six and there is about him, even in his 
seat at the Wilhelmstrasse, where he be- 
came Foreign Minister only very lately, 
something of the flightiness of Edward 
Fitzgerald. Doctor Rosen, who reveres 
Fitzgerald for his version of Omar, has 
something of the shyness of the English 
poet, the same love of literature. Only 
Rosen is not so terribly careless about his 
dress. He has been in the German diplo- 
matic service so long that its gestures, 
its fashions, its conventions are a second 
nature to him. He has lived so long 
among Orientals that he expresses their 
repose, their gentleness in deportment, 
their melancholy silence, even their vege- 
tarianism and their robes, for in his own 
home Doctor Rosen relapses into many of 
the Orientalisms he picked up in Asiatic 
courts. His talk is saturated with the wis- 
dom of the Persians, and nothing could 
be more characteristic than his statement 
in the Reichstag that we can tell in a day 
how wise a man is, but only the intimate 
business dealings of a year can reveal 


° | YHREE things, according to Doctor 


to us what a rdscal a man is. He has 
the Oriental fatalism in these matters, too. 
When the house he occupied at Teheran 
was robbed he smiled and did nothing 
about it. A beggar once accosted him in 
Cairo, whereupon the Doctor surrendered 
the rich cloak he wore. This heavy gar- 
ment was useless to the mendicant, who 
brought it back to the German legation, at 
which the great scholar was then lodging. 
Doctor Rosen received his clothing with 
humble apologies and bestowed a gold coin 
upon the beggar, who wanted to make the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Rosen was born in Leipzig, and his 
family has been connected with the diplo- 
macy of his country for a period almost 
historical and traditional in its length. His 
father was stationed at Jerusalem and 
later in Egypt. From his boyhood, Fried- 
rich Rosen led a wandering life with his 
parents in one Oriental city after another. 
He really knows little of Germany, his 
education not having been German and 
“scientific” at all, but Asiatic and literary. 
His mode of approach to every problem 
is also Asiatic and literary. When this 
country began to enter the serious calcu- 
lations of a crashing Wilhelmstrasse, 
Rosen said to Jagow, reports the Berlin 
daily: “To think how shamefully all my 
life I have neglected the American writ- 
ers!” He entered upon a conscientious 
study of Poe and Hawthorne, of Irving 
and Longfellow. An American writer in 
Berlin suggested to Rosen that he might 
profitably confine his study to contempo- 
rary authors like Harold Bell Wright 
instead of going back to ancient worthies 
like Edgar Allan Poe. Doctor Rosen was 
puzzled. “Poe ancient?” he repeated 
blankly. “But Sadi dates from the thir- 
teenth century and every donkeyman in 
Persia cites him now in his daily talk.” 
He had been dipping into “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” in order to equip himself through 
documentation for contact with the Amer- 
ican mind. He likes to get his impressions 
of the United States from odd sources, 
listening intently to a doughboy stranded 
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in Germany on such topics as pedagogics 
or deferring to the judgment of a moving- 
picture impresario who once had a reel 
or two on the Chicago screen and who 
would, accordingly, understand our popu- 
lar psychology. 

Rosen was little more than a lad when 
his genius displayed itself. He was even 
then remarkable for the beauty with which 
he transcribed the texts of Persian master- 
pieces and the feeling with which he re- 
cited them. He was assumed to be a 
prodigy, somewhat to the alarm of his 
father, who feared that so precocious a 
display of powers so unusual might imply 
an early extinction of his son’s intelli- 
gence. He forbade all further Oriental 
studies, whereupon the youthful Friedrich 
disguised himself as a pilgrim and under- 
took the long journey to Mecca. He had 
dyed his skin. He wore the costume of 
the cult with inimitable nicety. There is 
little doubt that he could have made his 
way to the tomb of the prophet and back 
had his father not relented. They caught 
him, it seems, on the edge of the Sahara, 
where he expounded the Koran to wan- 
dering Bedouins, translating their jargon 
into Persian for the benefit of some traders 
from Teheran. 

Rosen owes his good health, the Berlin 
papers hint, to the persistence with which 
he has clung to the Oriental diet of his 
early years. He relished fruits, nuts, 
grains. He eats lightly, avoiding the 
fierce brews of his native land and im- 
bibing wines in the Persian style. He 
refrains from whatever might excite his 
thought in any feverish direction. He 
will not read a romance if he finds that his 
temples get heated with the excitement of 
the plot. At the theater he closes his eyes 
when the situation becomes too melodra- 
matic. He looks with little favor upon 
prolonged love scenes, such as are to be 
encountered in Romeo and Juliet. He 
once observed that in real life love is not 
made with such “art.” Love that finds a 
voice can scarcely be genuine. Here he 
shows the influence of his Oriental studies. 
Doctor Rosen deems French novels lack- 
ing in taste, because the lovers in them 
are so theatrical. These ideas were ex- 
pressed by him in the course of a casual 
conversation some years prior to the 
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“catastrophe” when Germany was a power 
of the first importance in world politics, 
and Rosen dined out with the flower of 
the diplomatic corps. The Italian veteran 
of “the career,” who was giving his me- 
moirs to the world, kept this little morsel 
out of his book because the Wilhelm- 
strasse was afraid the Parisian journalists 
might take offense if Rosen’s disparage- 
ments of French fiction got about. 

He has a low, clear voice, modulated 
in the style of the old court at Teheran. 
His recitations from Firdausi and from 
Hafiz were so exquisite in the good old 
times that a Shah since dead and gone 
shed tears while listening to them. Rosen 
knew passage after passage of the Gulis- 
tan by heart. He seemed to have the 
literature of all Islam at his command, 
and there was no Moslem potentate in 
the last century who did not esteem him. 
His appointment to a mission in Morocco 
delighted the haughty chieftains at Fez, 
some of whom behind their high walls 
collect ancient manuscripts and precious 
editions of the Persian poets. There is a 
story to the effect that in the course of 
his wanderings Rosen encountered a Per- 
sian version of one of the Gospels made 
centuries ago. It was in a monastery on 
the edge of the great desert in northern 
Africa. Rosen questioned his host—a 
notability of wealth near Fez as well as 
a pious member of a brotherhood—regard- 
ing the manuscript and was immediately 
favored with the story of the life of Jesus. 
It did not occur to the Mohammedan that 
his guest might possibly have heard al- 
ready something about the founder of 
Christianity. When in due course the 
episode of the crucifixion was reached, 
Rosen looked grave and said, “Shocking!” 
The Mohammedan smiled. “It’s all right,” 
he declared. “Jesus came out of the sepul- 
cher in three days, alive.” Doctor Rosen, 
as the story runs in the Vossische, ex- 
pressed his lively satisfaction at such a 
triumph of good over evil. 

The anecdote is a key to the soul of the 
man. He never reveals what he knows, 
but his reticence is sweet and flattering, 
never sophisticated or offensive. Doctor 


Rosen assumes the politest and most per- 
suasive ignorance. He delights in displays 
of deference on the intellectual plane. 
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Wherein The Devil Gets His Due 
By Mary Arbuckle 





HE social or- 


ganization of t diese gripping story, which we reprint 

from THE MIDLAND, a magazine of 
the Middle West, contains no surprize 
whatever, and yet is a startling exposition 
It is a story that suce 
ceeds in saying that as the twig is bent the 
tree will grow—and the tree of this tale 
casts its shadow over every Main Street 


Glendale, in 
the era before “mov- 
ies” and motors, was 
a spiritual aristoc- 
racy with rank di- 
rectly proportional 
to degrees of sanc- 
tity. In that com- 
munity of the zeal- 
ous, Mrs. Embree 


of life in the raw. 


in the land. 





But, then, allowance 
should be made for 
Callie; she was 
never quite right— 
as a child, she had 
been called “simple.” 

It was a subject 
of continual won- 
derment to Glendale 
that with the arrival 
of Tom’s maturity 
and the consequent 








held high place. She 
was a quiet woman whose face had the worn 
fragility of a delicate fabric too roughly used. 
At meeting, its look of gentle abstraction was 
replaced by one of beaming rapture. She 
was the widow of Brother Embree, of sainted 
memory, an itinerant preacher, whose life- 
long headquarters had been a small rented 
farm near Glendale, whence he sallied forth 
at frequent intervals “on the Lord’s busi- 
ness,” leaving his wife, four girls, and a small 
son, Tom, to run the business of the farm. 
Tom was twelve when his father was called 
to forsake his earthly itinerancy for a celes- 
tial abiding-place, and, as the girls had mar- 
ried and gone, the widow moved to town 
and put Tom in school, supporting herself 
and him by taking in washing and doing plain 
sewing. 

Her life was a forcible demonstration of 
the text: “Whom the Lord loveth, He chas- 
teneth.” She had always had to work cruelly 
hard; she had lost three children in their 
infancy; and all her girls had married un- 
wisely—godless men—two of them swearing 
western ranchers with tempestuous energies 
devoted solely to accumulation of the root 
of all evil. The youngest girl, Callie,—well, 
the least said about Callie, the better! She 
had taken up with the village disgrace, Amos 
Lawson, drunkard and professional loafer 
who at one time in his worthless career had 
served a term in the “pen” for stealing a calf. 
In a tumbledown shack on the outskirts of 
Glendale, she and her unmentionable spouse 
dragged on an outcast existence, the main- 
tenance of which was shrouded in obscurity. 





increase in his 
money-getting powers, his mother’s toil did 
not slacken nor the number of garments 
fluttering from her line diminish. She worked 
just as hard when he was twenty-two and 
clerking regularly in Dixon’s Drug Store as 
she had when he was a small boy in school, 
picking up an occasional quarter by running 
errands. This was the one thing on the 
spotless and otherwise open page of “Sister” 
Embree’s life that savored of mystery—that 
Glendale did not understand—her silent, con- 
centrated, unremitting toil; needless, surely, 
since —Tom made enough to support them 
both. On this subject, she kept her own 
counsel even under pressure of direct inquiry. 
But she was a liberal giver to the cause of 
foreign missions and contributed her full 
quota to the preacher’s salary, and whatever 
her reasons for wearing out her life at the 
washtub, they were godly reasons. 


T SEEMED a sort of sacrilegious incon- 
gruity that Mrs. Embree’s next-door 
neighbor and closest friend should be Mrs. 
Murray, for Mrs. Murray was the village 
anomaly—an unsaved woman, a sinner, a lost 
soul. It should be noted that these terms 
are used in the technical Glendale sense and 
are not intended to convey the idea of wicked 
deeds on Mrs. Murray’s part. Far from it! 
She was boundlessly large-hearted, and gen- 
erous to a fault—an angel of mercy in times 
of sickness and need. So much more the 
pity that she should be “lost”! But lost she 
was beyond all human help, for Mrs. Murray 
was that most flagrant and daring of all the 
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unrighteous, an outspoken “freethinker’”—an 


“infidel”! Not only did she disavow alle- 
giance to any church she had ever known or 
heard of, but she had even hooted at certain 
tenets of the righteous. One of her most 
horrifying statements rang ever in the ears of 
Glendale, not only because of its blasphemy 
but also on account of a diabolical pseudo- 
logicality with which it was tinged. “Believe 
in hell!” she had said. “Why, sure I don’t! 
I ain’t no kid that’s got to be threatened with 
a everlastin’ whippin’ to make him be good!” 

Undoubtedly the devil had marked Mrs. 
Murray for his own. And yet to many the 
thought of heaven was mingled with a pang 
that she would not be there. It was hard to 
think of Mrs. Murray, jovial, rotund Mrs. 
Murray, who welcomed their babies into the 
world and closed the eyes of thcir dead, 
burning eternally in the lake of fire; and 
many a wet-eyed “sister” and shaky-voiced 
“brother,” in the periodical revivals that 
racked Glendale, pleaded with her to re- 
nounce the error of her way. Tho seldom 
seen at the regular church services, she at- 
tended revivals with fair regularity, having 
shockingly said she “did love excitement.” As 
the wailing strains of “Almost Persuaded” or 
“Why Not To-Night?” followed the sermon 
and the “invitation,” they were wont to steal 
down the straw-covered aisles of the tent to 
where Mrs. Murray sat in the rear—substan- 
tial reef of unconcern in a heaving emotional 
sea. She always listened with a kindly smile 
to their low-voiced urgings; but sometimes, 
when the crowd around her grew too dense 
and the summer temperature too sultry for 
endurance, she would firmly withdraw herself 
from the pleading, praying ring and relent- 
lessly leave the tent, wiping her perspiring 
face and heaving a sigh of relief as she 
stepped out under the sky. 

On the memorable night when eighteen- 
year-old Tom Embree made his tardy “pro- 
fession,” his mother had said in the testi- 
mony-meeting which followed the enfolding 
of this stray lamb, that her cup of joy would 
be full “if only Miz Murray would give her 
heart to the Lord!” And Brother Murray— 
it should be remarked that there was a 
Brother Murray, a futile, watery-eyed little 
man—had roused himself from his chronic 
apathy of religious meditation long enough 
to rise and ask the prayers of the entire tent 
for his erring wife. This was after Mrs. 
Murray had withdrawn. 

It was a monstrous, an unbelievable thing, 
that she should remain obdurate under all the 
pressure exerted. But obdurate she was, sur- 
rounding herself with a wall of benevolent 
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stoicism against which Glendale battered its 
spiritual head in vain. 

And her ultimate fate appeared to weigh 
lightly on the prospective victim of eternal 
punishment. Had you seen her emerge from 
her door one spring evening at dusk and 
go through the side gate to the Widow Em- 
bree’s you would at once have remarked 
her care-free and irresponsible bearing. 
Her walk somehow gave the impression 
that, without the impediment of avoirdu- 
pois, it would have been a skip; and— 
strange incongruity of feminine middle- 
age!—Mrs. Murray was whistling! Not a 
hymn tune, of course, but a frivolous air 
picked up from—heaven knows where! 

As she passed the clump of wild-plum 
bushes half way between her fence and the 
Widow Embree’s back door, she paused and 
stood listening. The widow was singing. 
Against the light window-shade, her shadow 
at the ironing-board stood out in spare silhou- 
ette, one thin arm moving back and forth in 
a sort of rhythm to the cracked falsetto 
drifting through the open door: 


“Shall we gather at the river, 
The beautiful, the beautiful river— 
Gather with the saints at the river 
That flows by the throne of God?” 
RS. MURRAY threw out her hands in 
a pagan gesture of futility and lifted 
her eyes to the stars. Heaving herself up 
the back steps, she stood in the kitchen door, 
which her capacious bulk almost filled. 

“Tronin’, are you—this time of night?” 

Mrs, Embree turned a face of pleased wel- 
come. “Well, well, Miz Murray! Do come 
right in and set down. It's mighty nice to 
have comp’ny while you work. Have that 
rocker there.” 

“I didn’t come to set in no rocker. I come 
to see why on earth you're a ironin’ when 
you washed all day. Give me that there 
iron an’ you set an’ rest a spell. I’m a tryin’ 
to reduce this spring—before the hot weather 
hits me—an’ ironin’s the best job I know to 
git up a good sweat.” 

Overruling the widow's remonstrances, 
Mrs. Murray thrust her in a chair and be- 
gan to ply the iron vigorously. Mrs. Em- 
bree’s flat bosom lifted in a sigh as she sank 
back in the rocker and closed her eyes. 
Against its starched, ravelled tidy, her face, 
with unheeded wisps of hair trailing across 
it, was a cameo of weariness, violet-shadowed 
and ashy. Mrs. Murray threw her a startled 
look; for the first time she saw her friend 
as an old woman. She was driving herself 
unmercifully—and to what end? Suspicion 
flamed in Mrs. Murray. 
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“Where’s Tom?” she demanded. “Is he 
workin’ to-night?” 

Life flowed into Mrs, Embree’s face. “Yes, 
this’s his night in the store. He won't get 
in till after ten.” 

“Tom ought to be makin’ right good money 
now,” said Mrs. Murray with a set look. 

“Oh, he does, Miz Murray! Why, Tom 
pays most of our livin’ expenses.” The widow 
sat bolt upright; there was pride in her 
voice. 

Mrs. Murray set down the iron and faced 
her neighbor sternly. “Well, then I want to 
know what in the name of all that’s holy 
makes you work like this?” 

Mrs. Embree took cn a curiously secretive 
expression—the look cf one asked to divulge 
the hiding-place of carefully guarded trea- 
sure, 

“You might’s well know,” her neighbor 
continued, “the town thinks maybe Tom don’t 
do right by you.” 

The bony hands gripped the chair arms. 
“Oh, Miz Murray,” she quavered, “there 
never was a better boy on earth than Tom. 
Of course he’s careless sorter—bein’ so young 
—and sometimes I worry he ain’t more 
spiritual minded, but he’s always good to me. 
He don’t like for me to keep on washin’ but 
I—I—” Again that guarding look. 

“It ain’t Callie, is it?” Mrs. Murray per- 
sisted. “Don’t Amos make her a livin’?” 

A reminiscent shadow clouded the faded 
eyes. “Oh, yes, she an’ Amos ’pear to have 
enough to live on. She don’t never ask me 
for money, tho she does like fer me to come 
out oncet in a while an’ hep her clean up. 
Callie never was right strong. She ain’t to 
blame for nothing. It all come of what I 
went through before she was born. Her paw 
had got the call to preach an’ it lef me with 
the spring plantin’ to do.” 

She rose and advanced resolutely to the 
ironing board. “Now here, Miz Murray, you 
give me that there iron. You reckon I’m a 
goin’ to set here an’ see you do my work?” 

Again she was forced into the chair. “You 
leave me be. I come over here to iron, and 
iron I’m goin’ to! You say Mister Embree 
got the call to preach an’ lef’ you the plantin’ 
to do?” 

“Why. ves, Miz Murray. What else could 
he do? He got the call. It come clear as a 
bell one day when he was in the middle of 
a furrer, an’ he dropped the lines right there 
and lef’ the team stand, an’ he come runnin’ 
to the house an’ sez to me: ‘Mollie!’ sez he, 
‘Hallelujah! The Lord has called me!’ An’ 
we both fell right down on our knees an’ 
thanked the Lord. An’ when we got up he 
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says: ‘Git my satchel, Mollie, an’ pack it 
quick. I must be up an’ away on the Lord’s 
business.’-—An’ from that time on till he died 
he was gone from home most all the time.” 

Mrs. Murray walked to the stove, standing 
with her back to Mrs. Embree, and her wet 
forefinger hissed against a hot iron. Perhaps 
her action had the purpose of hiding the 
expression on her face, but all she said was: 
“Well, I just dare Jim Murray to git the 
call! If he did he’d wisht mighty soon he’d 
been deef—even if we ain’t got nary chick 
or child!”—and the thump with which she 
resumed operations on the stiff bosom of 
Deacon Oliver’s white shirt emphasized her 
threat. 


HE widow seemed not to have heard. 
Her shining eyes were fixed on space as 
tho she were reliving the spiritual exaltation 
of bygone days. “The Lord spoke to An- 
drew direct,” she said, “an’ he heard him an’ 
obeyed. He was one of the powerfullest 
preachers this country ever seen—they’ll all 
tell you that, Miz Murray. Oh! If I could 
only be sure that Tom—” 

“An’ you an’ the little children’—inter- 
rupted Mrs. Murray, “how'd you manage to 
run the farm?” 

The light vanished, leaving an old and 
weary face. “We done it,” she answered 
grimly. “The girls was too small to hep 
much right at first an’ it was pretty near 
more’n I could heft alone, so Andrew he 
made it a practice to be home a day or two 
each week to sorter straighten things out. 
At cotton pickin’ time he was there a right 
smart.” 

“That was kind of him,” said Mrs. Murray 
with wasted irony. 

“An’ the neighbors was good—so good! 
There was Miz Donaldson, a mile away. I'll 
never forget her—never. If it hadn’t a been 
for her, I don’t believe I’d a been alive to- 
day. It always seemed like when I couldn’t 
go no further she’d happen in an’ hep me 
out. The Lord sent her, I reckon. You re- 
mind me a lot of her, Miz Murray.” 

“Well, the Lord never sent me,” said Mrs. 
Murray with a positive thump of the iron, 
“I come myself! But you ain’t never said 
what makes you keep on workin’ so hard 
now that Mister Embree’s dead an’ you 
don’t have to?” 

“No, I ain’t never told no one, Miz Mur- 
ray. It’s a plan I got. I—TI can’t seem to 
talk about it—because I want it so bad, I 
reckon. Sometimes seems like I could come 
nearer tellin’ you than anyone—tho you'd 
prob’ly be the last to fall in with it.” 
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Into the deep eyes of Mrs. Murray came 
that penetrating look that was their most 
characteristic expression. “You needn't tell 
me,” she said. “I know. You're aimin’ to 
make a preacher out of Tom.” 

Mrs, Embree started from her chair, her 
face aquiver. “How—how’d you know? I 
ain’t never told no one—not even Tom.” 

“I know.” Mrs. Murray was inscrutable. 
“But what makes you think Tom'll give in 
to be a preacher?” 

“He told me so the night he was con- 
verted,” 

“That’s four years ago.” 

“Yes, an’ ever since then I been a savin’ 
an’ savin’.” 

The widow was standing; and her work- 
warped figure against the homely, speaking 
background of her pinched life—the soap-box 
shelf with its row of cracked plates, the 
rough-boarded wall, the old rocker—was yet 
dignified with something she had in common 
with the great of all ages, those whose lives 
have meant more than getting up and lying 
down, than eating and drinking, than breed- 
ing and dying,—consuming devotion to one 
unselfish purpose. 

“I aim for him to be an eddicated preach- 
er,” she went on in a hushed voice. “I aim 
to get him into Sanders Theological next 
fall with enough money to fetch him through 
the first year without havin’ to do no work 
but with his books. Then when he gets a 
right start the rest of the time’ll take care 
of itself. He’ll be so int-rested, he’ll be glad 
to work his way through.” 

“Well, I should hope—” began Mrs. Mur- 
ray, but checked herself. Her uncanny in- 
sight had read the whole story: his mother’s 
silence to Tom sprang from a nebulous and 
unacknowledged fear of his rejection of her 
plan—gay, careless Tom, whose roving fancy 
had never loitered on the beauties of educa- 
tion, whose youthful materialism had known 
no emotional upheaval save his spasmodic 
“conversion.” The money, then, was to build 
a rampart-around the forgotten path on 
which he had inadvertently set his feet. She 
knew this, did Mrs. Murray, the philosopher, 
far better than the mother before her who 
did not know but only felt. 


THE silent two, each cloaked in her 
own thoughts, came the sound of swift 
staccato steps, up the cinder path, on the 
porch. 
“It’s Tom,” his mother said; and with the 
words, Tom was in the room. 
“Why, ‘hello, Miz Murray!” His casual 
voice vibrated good nature. He was mag- 


netic with vitality, like a sleek, contented 
animal. 

“Hello, Tom!” There was an intangible 
something about Mrs. Murray that estab- 
lished immediate freemasonry with youth. 

“Got any supper for me, Maw?” Tom’s 
smiling brown eyes roved toward the safe. 

“Yes, Tommie,” eagerly. “But it’s cold— 
greens an’ corn bread. Let me make you 
some hot coffee.” She was setting a place 
at the oilcloth-covered table with quick, ner- 
vous sweeps of her thin arms. 

“All right,” he approved, but Mrs. Mur- 
ray, from. the ironing-board, interposed with 
genial firmness: “No, Tom, you don’t want 
no coffee this time of night. It ain’t good 
for boys that wants to pitch a good game 
of baseball.” 

Tom laughed. “What a you know about 
me an’ baseball, Miz Murray?” 

“A heap! Bill Summers told me the other 
day when he passed the house, that you was 
the best pitcher he ever seen.” 

Tom’s vivid face flamed red. “Bill Sum- 
mers! Gee! Did he say that, sure-nough, 
Miz Murray? Why, Bill Summers he’s some 
fan. Before he come to Glendale he seen all 
the big teams of the country. He watched 
New Orleans wallop Houston two years ago. 
And he said that!” 

He seated himself and delved into the 
greens. “Bill he says he just can’t under- 
stand why there ain’t more int’rest took in 
baseball here. Says it’s the first burg he 
ever struck where you couldn’t stir up four 
or five to watch a practice game. But he’s 
tryin’ to arrange for us to play Walnut 
Springs. They got some team over there. 
Let ’em bring ’em on! I got a curve that'll 
fix ’em or my name ain’t Tom Embree.” 

Mrs. Murray, ironing steadily, listened with 
flattering attention and his mother, moving 
stiffly about putting away the ironed gar- 
ments, paused for a moment and stood con- 
templating Tom at his meal in an abandon 
of motherly admiration. The lamp light 
brought out the satin sheen of his forehead 
and cheeks, the faint dark down on his upper 
lip. Her adoring eyes left him and traveled 
through the open door to the opposite wall 
of the bedroom where hung an “enlarged 
picture” of Tom's father. The same sweep 
of dark hair from the forehead, the same 
straight nose, but a droop to the corners of 
the mouth that Tom’s full lips did not have. 
Her eyes lingered on the picture. “If only!” 
she whispered, clasping her hands. 

When Mrs. Murray left, Tom walked to 
the side gate with her, still talking eagerly. 
When he returned, his mother was leaning 
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“Why, Maw!” he cried. 


back in the rocker. 
“You’re lookin’ awful tired! You been 
workin’ too hard. You got to quit—there 
ain’t no sense—” 

“Tommie,” his mother interrupted, “how'd 
you like to go off to school?” Her eyes, 
glazed with extreme fatigue, yet burned with 
an intensity almost frightening. 

“Why—why—Maw,” he stammered, “I 
don’t know—I never thought about it. But 
you know I couldn’t; there ain’t no money. 
I—I got to stay home an’ take care of you.” 

A half smile flickered to her lips—take 
care of her! “But supposin’ there was 
money?” she persisted. 

“Well, I reckon if a big enough wad just 
plumped right down from the sky so’s I 
could do it up right, I might try it a fall. 
But what'd be the use, Maw? What—” 

“You'll need it in your work, Tommie.” 

“My work?” 

“Yes, your work for the Lord.” 

“Oh!” He turned away with a swift side- 
long glance at her face. “Let’s go to bed, 
Maw. You're awful tired an’ so’m I.” 

She rose with a happy smile. “If he could 
do it up right.” Well, he could! She had 
almost enough now. 


Next day the spring sun shone down with 
summer’s intensity and up from the 
horizon floated an impalpable grayness. “A 
norther before night!” prophesied Mrs. Mur- 
ray at her door. “No peaches this summer. 
An’ there’s Miz Embree hangin’ out a fresh 
wash. Clothes liable to freeze before they 
dry.” 

By four o’clock Mrs. Murray’s wide repu- 
tation as a weather prophet had been justi- 
fied. With the fickle suddenness of the south, 
the weather had changed from peach-blow 
spring to wind-blown winter. The norther 
gripped the white sprays of wild-plum blos- 
soms and shook them viciously, and biting 
sleet fell at dusk. Mrs. Murray, stiff-jointed 
since the first chill blast, groaned with rheu- 
matic twinges as she watched the widow 
Embree’ taking the clothes from her line in 
the slanting fall. “Lordy! Lordy!” she re- 
marked to Mr. Murray, just in from his 
grocery store and humped flabbily over the 
stove, “that woman’ll take her death a cold.” 

Next morning Tom was at her door before 
she had finished washing the breakfast dishes. 
His expression was as near a worried one 
as his sanguine face could wear. “Miz Mur- 
ray,” he said slowly, “I'd like fer you to step 
over an’ see about Maw when you git the 
time. She don’t seem to feel good. She did 
manage to git up this mornin’ but just sets 
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crouched over the stove with a red-hot fire 
a-burnin’ an’ her shakin’ with the cold.” 

Before he had finished speaking, Mrs. Mur- 
ray was reaching for her shawl, and as he 
turned away, with a relieved look, she was 
limping through the yard. When she en- 
tered Mrs. Embree’s disordered kitchen, the 
widow turned a flushed face. 

“It’s the miz’ry in my side,” she explained 
hoarsely, pressing her hand to her chest. 

Without a word, Mrs. Murray half lifted 
her and led her to the bed in the other room. 
“Oh, no! Miz Murray, I can’t go to bed; 
I’ve got a big ironin’ to do.” 

“No, you hain’t. That wash’s goin’ back 
rough-dried an’ you’re goin’ to git into bed 
an’ stay there. The very idea of a woman 
as old as you not knowin’ better’n to run 
out of a hot kitchen into the teeth of a 
norther without no wrap on! I seen you! 
You can’t say nuthin’ to me!” 

“But the cloes was gittin’ ruint,” quavered 
Mrs. Embree, like a child in extenuation of a 
fault; and, like a child, she subsided under 
the patchwork quilt and let herself be tucked 
in, 
When Mrs. Murray had applied her un- 
varying and oft-proved treatment of hot 
drinks and hot poultices and still the “miz’ry” 
had not abated, but was rather assuming the 
proportions of a knifelike pain, she hesitated 
no longer, but, going to the front gate, 
hailed a passing urchin and sent him for Doc 
Wilkins. Spring’s tantrum had passed and 
the penitent sun glittered out from fleecy 
clouds. Mrs. Murray frowned absently in 
the direction of a gurgling mocking-bird on 
a limp and colorless peach spray, and, going 
indoors, bestirred herself at setting the house 
to rights. To the urchin, returning impor- 
tantly with the news that the doctor would 
be there soon, she entrusted the delivery of 
the various washings in their several stages 
of completion, 

“Miz Murray,” a thin voice called from 
the bedroom, “come here a minute.” Mrs. 
Embree half sat up, clutching at her neigh- 
bor’s sleeve; there was a patch of crimson 
on each cheekbone. “I want to ask you sum- 
thin’; I got a hundred an’ seventy-three dol- 
lars an’ eighty-five cents saved up. Don’t 
you reckon if I kin make it two hundred by 
the end of the summer, it oughter be enough 
to carry Tom through next year? At the 
start, he’s got to pay down—” 

“There! There! Sure it’s enough.” Mrs. 
Murray pushed her gently back among the 
pillows. “What you got right now’s a plenty 
without you doin’ another lick of work.” 
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“No, it ain’t,” came the widow’s obstinate 
answer. “It’s got to be a ‘big enough wad 
for him to do it up right.’” With which in- 
congruous speech she sank back sighing. 

Doc Wilkins, gray and deliberate as the 
nag that stood hitched at the front gate, 
shook his head dubiously as he opened his 
medicine case. “Mighty severe cold she’s 
got—pretty near a case of pleurisy.” 

“Are you right sure it ain’t pleurisy, Doc, 
or pneumony?” asked Mrs. Murray with 
the effrontery of a near partner. She and 
Doc Wilkins had been together at many a 
sick-bed, and there were those who said 
Mrs. Murray was a better doctor than he. 

“Well, now,” he answered doubtfully, “it 
might be liable to run into pneumonia if it 
ain't checked. Give her one of these here 
gray powders every two hours an’ one of 
the white ones whenever the pain gets bad. 
I'll drop in again about dark and see how 
she is.” And Doc Wilkins ambled out. 

When Tom returned from the store his 
mother was resting easy—Doc Wilkins’ med- 
icines were always soothing if not invariably 
efficacious—and his youthful spirits cast off 
their burden of worry at the indications that 
she would be up and about in a day or two. 
To Mrs, Murray, preparing his supper and 
broth for his mother, he explained with 
ardor the details of the last game. 

“In a half hour Bill Summers he put me 
onto some of the greatest curves an’ spit- 
ters you ever seen. I’m a dyin’ for a sure- 
enough team to try ’em on.” 

Mrs. Murray listened absently as she 
stirred the broth. “Well, Tom, I’m goin’ 
home to get Jim Murray’s supper. You give 
your maw the medicine on the table, when 
she wakes up, an’ feed her this here soup. 
I'll be back in a hour or so. An’ mind you 
take good care of her while I’m gone, Tom, 
—she’s a sick woman! I reckon she'll pull 
through this spell all right, but we got to 
look after her better—see to it she don’t 
work so hard. 

Tom’s face sobered. “Yes, Miz Murray, 
I'll do my best. She shan’t never do an- 
other washin’—sure as I can knock a home 
run. I got a scheme that'll put her an’ me 
both on easy street, ’m thinkin’.” 

“Well, I wisht I had time to talk about it,” 
said Mrs, Murray with a tired sigh, “but I 
got to go. I'll lay down on the couch in 
your mother’s room when I git back.” 


HE next day was Sunday, and Tom was 
up early and gone from the house while 
Mrs. Murray was ministering to his mother. 
When she entered the kitchen, where were 


evidences of a hasty breakfast on the table, 
her face was worried. Mrs. Embree was 
worse—much worse. “Where’s that boy?” 
she muttered, stepping to the door and 
glancing up and down the street. “Why 
ain’t he here when he’s needed? Like ta 
know where in the Sam Hill he could have 
went to.” 

“Here you, Jim Murray!” she hailed her 
husband emerging from their door in his 
sabbath black. “You'll have to miss Sunday 
School this mornin’. Go tell Doc Wilkins 
to hurry up an’ git here. Then walk out to 
Callie’s an’ tell her her maw’s right sick.” 

Lingeringly laying down his Bible and 
Sunday School “quarterly” inside the door, 
Mr. Murray departed meekly on his mission. 

When she returned to the sick-room, Mrs. 
Embree had begun to stir restlessly and 
was gasping out broken sentences. “Yes, 
Andrew,” Mrs. Murray heard,—“the Lord’s 
will—’ And when she laid a cool hand on 
her hot cheek, the sick woman said _dis- 
tinctly: “One hundred an’ seventy-three—” 
Under Mrs. Murray’s hypnotic gaze, reason 
triumphed over delirium, and she looked up 
quite lucidly and whispered: “Miz Murray, 
I wisht you’d git me the box.” 

“What box?” 

“Behind the clock,” and she tried to point. 

Going to the mantel, above which hung the 
enlarged picture, Mrs. Murray moved the 
heavy clock and took from behind it a flat 
tin box. It jingled as she laid it on the 
covers in reach of the groping hands. 

“Count it,” Mrs. Embree gasped. 

Sinking heavily into the rocker beside the 
bed, Mrs. Murray took the box in her 
checked gingham lap and laboriously counted 
its contents. “One hundred an’ seventy-three 
dollars and eighty-five cents,” she corrob- 
orated, “an’ when you git the money from 
that last wash it'll be one hunderd an’ 
seventy-five.” 

“Did—did I do the last wash I got? I 
can’t seem to recollect.” 

“Why sure you done it,” lied Mrs. Murray 
soothingly. “I’ll put the money fer it in the 
box—it’s in the kitchen.” 

“It—it won’t take me long to make up 
the two hundred, will it?” 

“Why sure not! When you git up. But 
you gotter hurry an’ git well. Tom an’ me’s 
goin’ to make you promise not to work so 
hard.” 

The mention of Tom was _ ill-advised. 
“Where is Tommie?” his mother cried, start- 
ing up. “I want him!” 

“He ain’t home just now,” said Mrs. Mur- 
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ray calmly. “I reckon he’s went to Sunday 
School.” 

“Is to-day Sunday?” 

“Why, sure.” 

“An’ me not at church! Oh, Miz Mur- 
ray, I’m awful sick!—the miz’ry in my side!” 
—And she turned her head and groaned. 
After swallowing one of the white powders, 
she relapsed into unconsciousness. 

When Doc Wilkins saw his patient again 
he was frankly alarmed. “Why, it looks 
mighty like pneumonia,” he said, delving al- 
most briskly into his medicine bag. 

“Not only does it look like pneumony—it 
is pneumony,” said Mrs. Murray severely. 

“Mighty serious,” Doc Wilkins was mut- 
tering, “in a woman of her age—” 

“Her age!” she cried in a tense undertone, 
pointing dramatically to the shrunken figure 
on the bed. “You think she’s old, don’t you? 
She ain’t a day over fifty-five. She married 
awful young an’ the life she’s led made her 
look like a old woman before her time. She 
plowed an’ farmed an’ kep’ house an’ had 
children—while that”’—jerking her head at 
the picture of Brother Embree in his prime, 
“was rovin’ ’round the country preachin’.” 

Doc Wilkins drew himself up stiffly, no 
doubt reminded that the day was the sab- 
bath, that he was assistant superintendent of 
the Methodist Sunday School, and that he 
was listening to the judgment of an “infidel” 
on a noble servant of the Lord with more 
conversions to his credit than any other man 
that ever preached in Henderson County. 
“Brother Embree was a powerful fine man,” 
he reproved. With an impotent snort, Mrs. 
Murray turned her back. 


LL day she was kept incessantly busy, 

tending the sick woman and answering 
the well-meant but troublesome inquiries 
of neighbors with their offers of assistance. 
Except one or two, she turned them away 
with the assurance that she could do what 
was necessary. About three o’clock Amos 
and Callie arrived. 

Callie, blonde, wispy and slattern, burst 
into loud blubbering at sight of her mother’s 
unconscious figure. “I never seen Maw in bed 
in the daytime before,” she wailed. “I know 
she ain’t goin’ to git well.” 

Amos, bull-necked and _ scrubby-bearded, 
skulking in her rear, twisted his battered hat 
and glanced shiftily about. 

Mrs. Murray thrust them from the sick- 
room. “Set there,” she directed, pointing 
to chairs in the kitchen, in a corner of which 
Jim Murray drooped disconsolately over his 
Bible. He glanced up with vague reproach 
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at Amos and Callie. Doc Wilkins, passive 
in frank futility, sat near the bedroom door, 
and Mrs. McGregor, a competent neighbor, 
was busy at the stove. 


RS. MURRAY held undisputed sway 

in the sick-room. As the afternoon 
dragged to its close, the widow’s delirium 
increased; she continually muttered discon- 
nected sentences or sang snatches of hymn 
tunes in a terrifying, unnatural voice. She 
was back in the days of her struggle on the 
farm. She fancied herself at the outdoor 
work—repeated the ghosts of commands to 
the team, of calls to the cows at milking 
time. She was in the cotton-patch and 
heaved breathlessly at the heavy dragged 
sack. She called the names of her children 
and once sobbed out, “Ruthie !”—evidently a 
baby that had died. 

But the name she repeated oftenest was 
“Tom—Tom!” And finally as tho its sug- 
gestion pierced to her groping mind, she 
climbed to semi-consciousness and said dis- 
tinctly, “I want Tom, Miz Murray—I want 
him! Where is he?” 

“T’'ll git him,” promised Mrs. Murray, and 
went to the kitchen. “For the land’s sake, 
don’t none of you know where Tom is? He 
left this mornin’ before I knowed it an’ ain’t 
been back since.” 

The inert group all shook their heads with 
the exception of Amos. A sardonic grin 
twisted his coarse lips. “J know,” he gloat- 
ed. “He’s went to Wainut Springs to play 
baseball.” 

A combined gasp of horror went up from 
the group. 

“Yeah,” continued Amos importantly, “I 
heered a crowd of young fellers a talkin’ 
yistiddy about the game at Walnut this 
evenin’, Walnut’s playin’ Milo. They was 
several of ’em plannin’ to go in Rube Echols’ 
hack. They asked Tom would he go along 
an’ he said ‘no’—that his maw was sick an’ 
’sides it’d kill her if she thought he’d watch 
a ball game on a Sunday. Then Bill Sum- 
mers he set in to beg Tom. Said he was 
goin’ to umpire the game an’ if either side 
needed a substitute he’d git Tom in. They 
walked off a talkin’—with Tom a shakin’ his 
head an’ Bill a arguin’. But Tom give in all 
right for this mornin’ I seen him in the bunch 
that driv by my house in the hack.” 

In rigid immobility the group fixed scan- 
dalized eyes on Amos as tho he were in 
some way responsible for Tom’s dereliction. 
Mr. Murray turned quite blue about the 
mouth. 
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It was Mrs. Murray who took a step to- 
ward the cringing Amos and pointed her firm 
forefinger in his face. “Well, see here—you 
—you—be mighty sure you don’t let that out 
so’s Miz Embree hears it. Understand?” 
And she turned back to the bedroom. 

The widow looked up seeingly. “I thought 
I heerd Amos.” 

“Yes, him an’ Callie’s come to see how 
you are.” 

“Where’s Tom?” she cried tensely. “I 
want Tom!” 

Mrs. Murray sat down by the bed and 
taking one of the parched hands in her cool 
grasp, fixed calm eyes upon Mrs. Embree. 
“Have you forgot what day this is? Sun- 
day—Sunday evenin’ a’most sundown, an’ 
Tom’s at the young people’s meetin’. This’s 
his night to lead. He'll be home soon.” 

“Oh!” cried Mrs. Embree, her face trans- 
figured. “I’m so glad! I been worried he 
wan’t takin’ a int’rest. But—but I hope he 
gits here soon. I got so much I want to tell 
him.” And she clutched Mrs. Murray’s hand 
as tho to prolong her conscious moment. 
“Somehow I’m afeard that I—” 

“Hush, hush!’ said Mrs. Murray, turning 
away her face. 

“I wisht you’d sing to me.” 

“What song?” 

“ ‘Shall we Gather’ ?” 

Then the listeners in the kitchen heard a 
strange thing. They heard the soothing con- 
tralto of Mrs. Murray—pagan, “unsaved” 
Mrs. Murray—raised in a “church tune.” 


“Shall we gather at the river— 

The beautiful, the beautiful river— 
Gather with the saints at the river 
That flows by the throne of God?” 


ALLIE half muffled a wail and the 

group, as by common consent, rose and 
stood about the door of the bedroom. Mrs. 
Murray held one of the sick woman’s hands 
in both her own and her eyes never left the 
sunken face over which the shadow was 
creeping. 

As her voice thinned into silence, Mrs. 
Embree opened her inspired eyes on Mrs. 
Murray, and said breathlessly, “I could go 
so much easier if I only knowed you’d meet 
me there. Won’t you be saved, Miz Mur- 
ray? Can’t you believe?” 

In the moment of perfect silence that fol- 
lowed, every eye sought Mrs. Murray’s 
round, pink face in which was concentrated 
such loving-kindness as to make it almost 
beautiful. And she, gazing into the eager 
soul of her friend, answered solemnly, “Yes, 
Miz Embree, I believe.” 

For that white lie, the Recording Angel, 


if indeed he takes note of such as Mrs. Mur- 
ray who doubt his existence, entered a star 
by her name. The flush on the sick woman’s 
cheek crept into radiance. “Thank God!” 
she murmured happily. “Thank God!” She 
closed her. eyes for a moment. “An’ Tom- 
mie, Miz Murray—you reckon he’ll keep his 
promise ?” 

“I know he will. Tom’s a good boy.” 

“The money—” gasped Mrs. Embree with 
a last effort. “If I go you'll see to that?” 

“Everything,” said Mrs. Murray huskily. 

Her eyelids fluttering shut, Mrs. Embree 
whispered: “The last verse—” 

As Mrs. Murray obeyed, two great tears 
fell on her checked apron. 

“Ves, we'll gather at the river— 
The beautiful, the beautiful river—” 

And while she sang Mrs. Embree drifted 
into unconsciousness from which she never 
roused. 

At midnight Tom returned. He was past 
the silent watchers in the kitchen and into 
the bedroom before they could stop him. 
They heard him cry out: “Maw! Maw!” and 
his loud sobbing, like a frightened child’s, 
filled all the house. 

In the half light of early morning, Mrs. 
Murray, returning from her much-needed 
rest, found him asleep on the floor by his 
mother’s bed, his dark head cushioned on his 
arm. He looked pathetically young, with his 
tear-streaked face placid in oblivion, and the 
childless heart of Mrs. Murray yearned to- 
ward him. At her step on the bare floor, he 
started to a sitting posture and gazed at her 
bewildered. Then sickening remembrance 
distorted his face and unlocked his anguish. 

“Oh, Miz Murray! Miz Murray!” he cried, 
burying his face in his hands. 

Mrs. Murray sat down in the rocker by the 
still figure on the bed, and said quietly: 
“Come here, Tom.” He obeyed blindly, 
kneeling at her side. “What made you go 
off?” she asked, stroking his hair. 

“God knows!” he groaned. “Oh, Miz Mur- 
ray! If I could only take it back! If I only 
hadn’t done it! I knowed it was wrong 
when I sneaked out Sunday mornin’, I 
knowed I oughtn’t er play ball on Sunday, 
but I thought Maw’d never find out—and 
then I had a plan. I hadn’t no idea she was 
bad sick. Did she want me—did she know 
where I’d went?” 

“She wanted you, but she never knowed. 
She thought you was at the church-house— 
I seen to that.” 

Tom seized her roughened hand and 
pressed it to his face, 

Drawing it away, she took him by the 
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shoulders and compelled his blurred gaze 
to hers. “Tom Embree,” she said slowly, 
“your mother killed herself for you. For 
four years, she saved her wash money—that 
was her very heart’s blood—so’s you could 
go off to school an’ be a preacher.” 

Tom drew back sharply. ‘Mea preacher!” 
he cried. 

“You said you'd be, four years ago when 
you was converted.” 

“Oh, then!” said Tom. In the two words 
was epitomized all the cruel casualness of 
youth. Mrs. Murray’s hands fell to her 
sides, 

“I knowed she hadn’t forgot,” he went on, 
“but I didn’t rightly sense she was plannin’ 
on it an’ savin’ the money she slaved for. 
Oh, God! I’ve been sinful! I’ve been selfish 
an’ mean! I let Maw kill herself before my 
eyes—without tryin’ to stop her.” He sobbed 
aloud. 

“The only way you kin make it up,” said 
Mrs. Murray solemnly, “is to carry out her 
wishes.” 

Tom threw back his head and spoke rap- 
idly, in a hushed voice as tho to keep 
his words from carrying to the bed: “I can’t! 
Ican’t! Not to save my life! It ain’t in me 
to be a preacher any more’n it’s in you to be a 
church member. I know I said it that night 
—but that don’t count. They git a feller all 
worked up with their prayin’ an’ singin’ an’ 
he don’t rightly know what he’s about. Why, 
Miz Murray, I ain’t even a believer!” 

“Not—a believer, Tom!” Her voice was a 
startled whisper. 

“No! no more’n you! I can’t see nothin’ 
in it—but I couldn't let Maw know.” 

“Of ‘course not.” 


He looked up into her comprehending eyes, - 


and buried his face in her lap. 

For a while she was silent, absently strok- 
ing his hair, her troubled, pitying face turned 
to the dead one on the bed as tho im- 
ploring forgiveness for a breach of trust. 

“The money, Tom—you must use that for 
an education.” 

“Yes,” he said huskily, “I’ll sure do that.” 

“Go to the mantelpiece and get the box 
behind the clock.” 

Tom obeyed. “It’s awful light,” he said. 

Mrs. Murray opened it. “It’s empty!” 














she gasped. “It’s empty!” Instantly she 
had a vision of a figure slinking from the 
house the night before. “I know who stole 
it,” she cried, starting to her feet, that low- 
down Amos! Tom, your mother had the 
better part of two hundred dollars saved up 
—we got to get it back!” 


ITH her hand on the door, Tom halted 

her. “It wouldn’t do no good to try,” 
he said with finality. “He’d lie out of it. 
And the only way to get it would be to have 
the law on him an’ that’d mean the pen for 
him again—an’ there’s Callie. 

“Listen, Miz Murray, listen,” he contin- 
ued rapidly, “maybe it’s fer the best—seems 
as if it'd a kilt me to use that money of 
Maw’s—an’ anyway, there ain’t no need. 
When I went to Walnut yistiddy it was part- 
ly for her. I told you I had a plan. You 
know how much money ball players make— 
perfessionals, I meant Well, Bill Summers 
knew for certain the manager from Dallas 
was goin’ to be there,—said the Dallas team 
was out for a pitcher. I figgered if I could 
git on one of the big teams it’d put me an’ 
her on easy street—an’ I fin’ly let Bill per- 
suade me to go. Well, it was just like he 
said. The Dallas man got me to sign a con- 
track to pitch for ’em this season. When 
you told me about Maw an’ the money I 
didn’t mean to say nuthin’ about this but 
just go on an’ do as near like she wanted as 
I could. But now there ain’t no money, it’s 
different, ain’t it? I could save enough in a 
year for two years’ schoolin’.” 

“Yes, but Tom, would you?” 

“Before God, I will, Miz Murray!” 

But Mrs. Murray, reader of hearts, looking 
into the boyish face, grief-sharpened into 
lines of determination, was not so sure. 
Again her troubled eyes implored the peace- 
ful face across the room. 

Finally, she said slowly: “Well, it can’t be 
helped.” 

“What, Miz Murray?” 

“Nothin’, Tom, nothin’. You go to the 
kitchen an’ let Miz McGregor give you a cup 
of coffee.” 

He left Mrs. Murray standing motionless 
in the middle of the sun-brightened room, 
looking at the empty tin box in her hand, 
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A BRILLIANT NEW COMEDY 463 


“THE CIRCLE” IS BOTH VICIOUS 
AND VIVACIOUS 


W J SOMERSET MAUGHAM, 
‘ playwriter, is even more in evi- 
dence than Mrs. Leslie Carter, 
John Drew or any of the support in his 
tragi-comedy, “The Circle,” which is a 
sort of first gun to be seriously fired in 
the 1921-22 dramatic season. By means 
of exceedingly clever dialog the play un- 
folds the story of an exceedingly English 
wife who finds another man more glamor- 
ous than her husband; resolves to leave 
him; finds him, greatly to her surprize, 
not only willing to be rid of her but will- 
ing to settle a generous income on her 
and her prospective second husband, who 
eventually gains his end by immemorial 
cave-man tactics. It is an old, old story 
that finds itself freshly retold with a Som- 
erset Maugham accent and a James M. Bar- 
rie gesture, this romance between lovely 
Lady Kitty (Mrs. Carter) and the rakish 
Lord Porteous (John Drew) et al. It is 
told in retrospect, for, when the first cur- 
tain rises thirty-five years have elapsed 


since Lady Kitty decamped with Porteous, 
thereby abandoning her first husband, 
Clive Champion-Cheney (Ernest Law- 
ford). As Alexander Woollcott observes, 
in the New York Times, one contemplates 
the romance across the wrinkles and 
dissatisfactions of a silly, begauded old 
woman who, with her bored partner in a 
long-faded impulse, has been hanging on 
to the ravelings of society for a genera- 
tion in those dilatory domiciles which 
dot the continent of Europe. 

For the sake of the play and in the 
general interests of symmetry, when Lady 
Kitty returns to England to see her son, 
Arnold Champion-Cheney, M.P. (Robert 
Rendel), the son’s wife, Elizabeth (Estelle 
Winwood), is meditating just such an- 
other flight as she herself had made long 
years before. Much as a lawyer warns all 
college students to avoid the thankless 
practice of the law and a doctor pities 
sonorously the boy who would fain study 
medicine, she would dissuade her daugh- 





A GAME OF CARDS IS PLAYED WITH DISTINCTION IN “THE CIRCLE” 
The players are Mrs. Leslie Carter, Maxine MacDonald, John Halliday, Ernest Lawford, John Drew and 
Estelle Winwood. 
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ter-in-law from repeating her own folly. 
The curtainrises on a stately English 
drawing-room at Aston-Adey, in Dorset, 
less a house than a museum of aristoc- 
racy. Arnold (about thirty-five) is dis- 
covered in quest of his wife, Elizabeth, 
to apprize her of his father’s arrival for 
an unexpected week-end visit. Present 
besides the couple is a guest, Mrs. Anna 
Shenstone. The news puts a spur to the 
dialog. 


ELIZABETH. Damn! 

ARNOLD. (Good-humoredly.) I wish you 
wouldn’t say that, Elizabeth. 

ELIzABETH. If you're not going to say 
“Damn” when a thing’s damnable, when are 
you going to “Damn”? 

ArnoLp. I should have thought you could 
have said, “Oh, bother!” or something like 
that. 

ELIzABETH. But that wouldn’t express my 
sentiments. Besides, at that speech day when 
you were giving away the prizes you said 
there were no synonyms in the English lan- 
guage. 

Anna. (Smiling.) Oh, Elizabeth! It’s 
very unfair to expect a politician to live in 
private up to the statements he makes in 
public. 

ARNOLD. I’m always willing to stand by 
anything I’ve said. There are no synonyms 
in the English language. 

EvizABetH. In that case I shall be regret- 
fully forced to continue to say “Damn” when- 
ever I feel like it. 


Teddie Luton, an attractive young man, 
who is week-ending with the Champion- 
Cheneys and who is in England on leave 
from his plantation in the Federated Ma- 
lay States, enters, and it rapidly develops 
that Elizabeth is “interested” in him. It 
also develops that Arnold’s mother and 
stepfather are due to arrive for the week- 
end, thereby promising a complicated 
situation. Elizabeth and Teddie are left 
alone. 


E.izABeTH. Aren’t you homesick some- 
times? 

TeppigE. Oh, everyone is now and then, you 
know. 

EvizABETH. You could have got a job in 
England if you’d wanted to, couldn’t you? 

Teppie. Oh, but I love it out there. En- 
gland’s ripping to come back to, but I couldn’t 
live here now. It’s like a woman you're des- 
perately in love with as long as you don’t 


see her, but when you're with her she mad- 
dens you so that you can’t bear her. 


ELIzABETH. (Smiling.) What's wrong with * 


England? 


Teppic. I don’t think anything’s . wrong. 


with England. I expect something’s wrong 
with me. I’ve been away too long. England 
seems to me full of people doing things they 
don’t want to because other . people - expect 
it of them. 

ELIZABETH. Isn’t that what you call a high 
degree of civilization? 

TeppicE. People seem to meso ‘insincere. 
When you go to parties in London they’re 
all babbling about art, and you feel that in 
their hearts they don’t care twopence about 
it. They read the books that everybody is 
talking about because they don’t want to be 
out of it: In the F. M. S. we don’t get very 
many. books, and we read those we have 
over and over again. They mean so much 
to us. I don’t think the people over there 
are half so clever as the people at home, 
but one gets to know them better. You see, 
there are so few of us that we have to make 
the best of one another. 

ELizABeTH. I imagine that frills are not 
much worn in the F. M. S. It must be a 
comfort. 

Teppie. It’s not much good being preten- 
tious where everyone knows exactly who 
you are and what your income is. 

EvizapetH. I don’t think you want too 
much sincerity in society. It would be like 
an iron girder in a house of cards. 

Teppic. And then, you know, the place is 
ripping. You get used to a blue sky, and you 
miss it in England. 

ELIZABETH. What do you do with your- 
self all the time? 

Teppiz. Oh, one works like blazes. You 
have to be a pretty hefty fellow to be a 
planter. And then there’s ripping bathing. 
You know, it’s lovely, with palm trees all 
along the beach. And there’s shooting. And 
now and then we have a little dance to a 
gramophone. 

EvizaBetH. (Pretending to tease him.) I 
think you’ve got a young woman out there, 
Teddie. 

Teppie. (Vehemently.) Oh, no! (She is 
a little taken aback by the earnestness of his 
disclaimer. There is a momen’t silence, then 
she recovers herself.) 

ExizasetH. But you'll have to marry and 
settle down one of these days, you know. 

Teppic. I want to, but it’s not a thing you 
can do lightly. 

EvizaBeTH. I don’t know why there more 
than elsewhere. 























“THE CIRCLE” 


MRS. LESLIE CARTER AGAIN HAS THE CENTER OF THE STAGE 


She carries a vanity bag with amusing effect in the brilliant comedy by W. Somerset Maugham which, in 
New York, is repeating its London success. 






TEDDIE. 
on they go their own ways and jog along 


In England, if people don’t get 


after a fashion. In a place like that you’re 
thrown a great deal on your own resources. 


Presently Teddie declares his love, the 
declaration being interrupted by Arnola 
entering and announcing the arrival of his 
mother and stepfather. They appear, 
preceded by Arnold. Lady Kitty gushes 
over him, to the bored discomfiture of 
Lord Porteous, on whom she suddenly 
turns and inquires, “What’s the matter, 
Hughie?” 


Porteous. These new teeth of mine are 
so damned uncomfortable. 

Lapy Kitry. Menare extraordinary. They 
can’t stand the smallest discomfort. Why, 
a woman's life is uncomfortable from the 
moment she gets up in the morning till the 
moment she goes to bed at night. And d’you 
think it’s comfortable to sleep with a mask 
on your face? 

PorTEOUS. 
properly. 

Laty Kirry. Well, that’s not the fault of 
your teeth. That's the fault of your gums. 

Porteous. Damned rotten dentist. That's 
what’s the matter. 

Lapy Kitty. I thought he was a very nice 
dentist. He told me my teeth would last till 
I was fifty. He has a Chinese room. It’s 
so interesting; while he scrapes your teeth 
he tells you all about the dear Empress 


They don’t seem to hold up 





Dowager. Are you interested in China? I 
think it’s too wonderful. You know they've 
cut off their pigtails. I think it’s such a pity. 
They were so picturesque. (The butler comes 


in.) 
3UTLER. Luncheon is served, sir. 
ELIZABETH. Would you like to see your 
rooms? 


Portrous. We can see our after 
luncheon. 

Lapy Kirry. I 
Hughie. 

Porteous. Powder it down here. 

Lapy Kitry. (Fumbling in her bag.) Oh, 
well, peace at any price, as Lord Beaconsfield 
said, 

Porteous. He said a lot of damned silly 
things, Kitty, but he never said that. (Lady 
Kitty’s face changes. Perplexity is followed 
by dismay, and dismay by consternation.) 

Lapy Kitry. Oh! 

ELizABeTH. What is the matter? 

Lapy Kitry. (With anguish.) My lip- 
stick! 

ELizABETH. Can’t you find it? 

Lapy Kirry. I had it in the car. Hughie, 
you remember that I had it in the car. 

Portrous. I don’t remember anything 
about it. 

Lavy Kitty. Don’t be so stupid, Hughie. 
Why, when we came through the gates I 


rooms 


must powder my _ nose, 


’ said, “My home, my home!” and I took it out 


and put some on my lips. 
ExizabetH. Perhaps you dropped it in the 
car. 
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Lapy Kitty. For heaven’s sake, send 
someone to look for it. 

ARNOLD. I'l ring. 

Lapy Kitty. I’m absolutely lost without 
my lip-stick. Lend me yours, darling, will 
you? 

EvizaBetH. I’m awfully sorry. 
I haven’t got one. 

Lapy Kitry. Do you mean to say you 
don’t use a lip-stick? ; 

ELIzABETH. Never. 

Porteous. Look at her lips. What the 
devil d’you think she wants muck like that 
for? 

Lapy Kitty. Oh, my dear, what a mistake 
you make! You must use a lip-stick. It’s 
so good for the lips. Men like it, you know. 
I couldn’t live without a lip-stick. (Cham- 
pion-Cheney appears at the window holding 
in his outstretched hand a little gold case.) 

C.C. (As he comes in.) Has anyone 
here lost a diminutjve utensil containing, un- 
less I am mistaken, a favorite preparation for 
the toilet? 

(Arnold and Elizabeth are thunderstruck 
at his appearance, and even Teddie and Anna 
are taken aback. But Lady Kitty is over- 


I’m afraid 


joyed.) 
Lapy Kitty. My lip-stick! 
C. C. I found it in the drive and I ven- 


tured to bring it in. 

Lapy Kitty. It’s Saint Antony. I said a 
little prayer to him when I was hunting in 
my bag. 

Porteous. Saint Antony be blowed! 
Clive, by God! 

Lapy Kitty. (Startled, her attention sud- 
denly turning from the lip-stick.) Clive! 

CC. You didn’t recognize me. It’s many 
years since we met. 

Lapy Kitty. My poor Clive, your hair 
has gone quite white! 

C. C. (Holding out his hand.) I hope you 
had a pleasant journey down from London. 

Lapy Kitty. (Offering him her cheek.) 
You may kiss me, Clive. 


It’s 


C. C. (Kissing her.) You don’t mind, 
Hughie? 
Porteous. (With a grunt.) Ugh! 


And at the curtain they fade toward the 
dining-room. In the second act the cast, 
excepting Arnold, are assembled at a 
bridge-table in the same room, the follow- 
ing afternoon. There is a deal of clever 
talk. The party breaks up, leaving Clive 
Champion-Cheney and Elizabeth, who 
questions him about Lady Kitty. 


C. C. She was only twenty-seven when 
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she went away. She might have become any- 
thing. She might have become the woman 
you expected her to be. There are very few 
of us who are strong enough to make cir- 
cumstances serve us. We are the creatures 
of our environment. She’s a silly, worthless 
woman because she’s led. a silly, worthless 
life. 


EvizABetH. (Disturbed.) You're horrible 
to-day. 
C. C. I don’t say it’s I who could have 


prevented her from becoming this ridiculous 
caricature of a pretty woman grown old. 
But life could. Here she would have had 
the friends fit to her station, and a decent 
activity and worthy interests. Ask her what 
her life has been all these years among di- 
vorced women and kept women and the men 
who consort with them. There is no more 
lamentable pursuit than a life of pleasure. 

E.izABETH. At all events, she loved and 
she loved greatly. I have only pity and affec- 
tion for her. 

CC. And if she loved, what d’you think 
she felt when she saw that she had ruined 
Hughie? Look at him. He was tight last 
night after dinner and tight the night before. 

ELizABeTH. I know. 

C.C. And she took it as a matter of 
course. How long do you suppose he’s been 
getting tight every night? Do you think he 
was like that thirty years ago? Can you 
imagine that that was a brilliant young man, 
whom everyone expected to be Prime Min- 
ister? Look at him now. A grumpy, sodden 
old fellow with false teeth. 

ELizABeETH. You have false teeth, too. 

C. C. Yes, but, damn it all, they fit. She’s 
ruined him, and she knows she’s ruined him. 

ExizasetH. (Looking at him suspiciously.) 
Why are you saying all this to me? 

Cc. C. Am I hurting your feelings? 

ExizasetH. I think I’ve had enough for 
the present. 


Champion-Cheney goes out and there is 
a duolog between Elizabeth and Teddie 
Luton. He is insistent that she accom- 
pany him to the Malay States and declares 
‘you are more to me than anything else 
in the world.” 

EvizAsetH. (Affectionately.) You're a 
dear old thing, Teddie. 

TeppicE. You know, I don’t really know 
how to make love, but if I did I couldn't do 
it now because I just want to be absolutely 
practical. 


EvizaBetH. (Chaffing him.) I’m glad you 
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don’t know how to make 
love. It would be almost 
more than I could bear. 

Teppizc. You see, I’m 
not at all romantic and 
that sort of thing. I’m 
just a common or garden 
business man. All this 
is so dreadfully serious, 
and I think we ought to 
be sensible. 

EvizAbsetH. ( With a 
break in her voice.) You 
owl! 

Teppie. No, Elizabeth, 
don’t say things like that 
to me. I want you to 
consider all the pros and 
cons, and my heart’s 
thumping against my 
chest, and you know I 
love you, I love you, I 
love you. 


EvizabetH. (Jn a sigh 


of passion.). Oh, my 
precious. 
TepprE, (Jmpatiently, 


but with himself, rather 








than with Elizabeth.) 
Don’t be idiotic, Eliza- 
beth. I’m not going to 


tell you that I can’t live 
without you and a lot of 
muck like that. You 
know you mean every- 
thing to me. (Almost giving it up as a bad 
job.) Oh, my God! 

EvizaABetH. (Her voice faltering.) D'you 
think there’s anything you can say to me that 
I don’t know already? 

Teppit. (Desperately.) But I haven't 
said a single thing I wanted to. I’m a busi- 
ness man, and I want to put it all in a business 
way, if you understand what I mean. 

EvizABetH. (Smiling.) I don't 
you're a very good business man. 


believe 


Teppie. (Sharply.) You don’t know what 
you're talking about. I’m a first-rate busi- 
ness man, but somehow this is different. 


(Hopelessly.) I don’t know why it won't go 
right. 


EvizAbeTH. What are we going to do 
about it? 
Teppic. You see, it’s not just because 


you're awfully pretty that I love you. I'd 
love you just as much if you were old and 
ugly. It’s you I love, not what you look 
like. And it’s not only love; love be blowed! 
It’s that I like you so tremendously. I think 
you’re such a ripping good sort. I just want 








A GHOST EMERGES FROM THE FAMILY ALBUM 
Lady Kitty (Mrs. Carter) is stirred to emotion when Lord Porteous (John 
Drew) shows her a picture of herself thirty-five years younger. 


to be with you. I feel so jolly and happy 
just to think you're there. I’m so awfully 
fond of you. 

EvizasetH. (Laughing-through her tears.) 
I don’t know if this is your idea of introduc- 
ing a business proposition. 


Teppic. Damn you, you won't let me. 
ELIZABETH. You said “Damn you.” 
Teppre. I meant it. 


ELIzABETH. Your voice sounded as if you 
meant it, you perfect duck. 


TeppicE. Really, Elizabeth, you're intoler 
able. 

ELizABeTH. I'm doing nothing. 

TeppicE. Yes, you are; you're putting me 


What I want to say is per- 
I’m a very ordinary business 


off my blow. 
fectly simple. 


man. 
ELIZABETH. You've said that before. 
Teppiz. (Angrily.) Shut up. I haven't 


got a bob besides what I earn. I've got no 
position. I’m nothing. You're rich, and 
you’re a big pot and you've got everything 
that anyone can want. It’s awful cheek my 
saying anything to you at all. But, after all, 
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there’s only one thing that really matters in 
the world, and that’s love. I love you. Chuck 
all this, Elizabeth, and come to me. 

ELIzABETH. Are you cross with me? 

TeppIE. Furious. 

ELIzABETH. Darling! 

Teppigc. If you don’t want me, tell me so 
at once and let me get out quickly. 

ELIZABETH. Teddie, nothing in the world 
matters anything to me but you. I'll go 
wherever you take me. I love you. 

Teppiz. (All to pieces.) Oh, my God! 

ELizABeTH. Does it mean as much to you 
as that? Oh, Teddie! 

TeppicE. (Trying to control himself.) Don’t 
be a fool, Elizabeth. 


E.izABETH. It’s you’re the fool. You're 
making me cry. 
Teppiz. You're so damned emotional. 


ELizABETH. Damned emotional yourself. 
I’m sure you're a rotten business man 


They go out, and Champion-Cheney, 
Porteous and Lady Kitty have the stage. 
Champion-Cheney proposes a game of 
piquet. 


Porteous. I don’t want to play with you. 

Lapy Kirry. I don’t know why not, 
Hughie. 

Porteous. Let me tell you that I don’t like 
your manner. 

C. CG I'm sorry for that. I’m afraid I 


can’t offer to change it at my age. 
Porteous. I don’t know what you want to 
be hanging around here for. 
C. C. ‘A natural attachment to my home. 
Porteous. If you'd had any tact you'd 
have kept out of the way while we were here. 
C. C. My dear Hughie, I don’t understand 
your attitude at all. If I’m willing to let by- 
gones be bygones, why should you object? 


Portrous. Damn it all, they’re not by- 
gones. 
Cc. C. After all, I am the injured party. 


Porteous. How the devil are you the in- 
jured party? 
C.CG Well, you did run away with my 


wife, didn’t you? 

Lapy Kitry. Now, don’t let’s go into an- 
cient history. I can’t see why we shouldn't 
all be friends. 


Porteous. I beg you not to interfere, 
Kitty. 

Lapy Kitty. I’m very fond of Clive. 

Porteous. You never cared two straws 


for Clive. You only say that to irritate me. 
Lapy Kitry. Not at all. I don’t see why 
he shouldn’t come and stay with us. 
C. C. I'd love to. I think Florence [Italy] 
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in springtime is delightful. Have you central 
heating ? 

Porteous. I never liked you, I don’t like 
you now, and I never shall like you. 

C. C. How very unfortunate! Because I 
liked you, I like you now, and I shall continue 
to like you. 

Lapy Kitty. 
about you, Clive. 

Porteous. If you think that, why the devil 
did you leave him? 

Lapy Kitty. Are you going to reproach 
me because I loved you? How utterly, utter- 
ly, utterly detestable you are! 

C. C. Now, now, don’t quarrel with one 
another. 

Lapy Kitty. It’s all his fault. I’m the 
easiest person in the world to live with. But, 
really, he’d try the patience of a saint. 

C. C. Come, come, don’t get upset, Kitty. 
When two people live together there must be 
a certain amount of give and take. 

Porteous. I don’t know what the devil 
you're talking about. 

C. C. It hasn’t escaped my observation 
that you are a little inclined to frip. Many 
couples are. I think it’s a pity. 

Porteous. Would you have the very great 
kindness to mind your own business? 

Lapy Kitty. It is his business. He natu- 
rally wants me to be happy. 


There’s something very nice 


C. C. I have the very greatest affection 
for Kitty. 
Porteous. Then why the devil didn’t you 


look after her properly? 

C.C. My dear Hughie, you were my 
greatest friend. I trusted you. It may have 
been rash. 

PorTEOUS. 

Lapy Kitty. 
by that, Hughie. 


It was inexcusable. 
I don’t know what you mean 


Porteous. Don't, don’t, don’t try and bully 
me, Kitty. 

Lapy Kirry. Oh, I know what you mean. 

Porttous. Then why the devil did you 


say you didn’t? 

Lapy Kitry. When I think that I sacri- 
ficed everything for that man! And for 
thirty years I’ve had to live in a filthy marble 
palace with no sanitary conveniences. 

C. G D’you mean to say you haven't got 
a bathroom? 

Lapy Kitty. I’ve had to wash in a tub. 

Cc. C. My poor Kitty, how you've suf- 
fered! 

Porteous. Really, Kitty, I’m sick of hear- 
ing of the sacrifices you made. I suppose 
you think I sacrificed nothing. I should 
have been Prime Minister by now if it hadn't 
been for you. 
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“THE CIRCLE” 


Lapy Kitty. Nonsense! 

PortTEeous. What do you mean by that? 
Everyone said I should be Prime Minister 
Shouldn’t I have been Prime Minister, Clive ? 

C. C. It was certainly the general expec- 
tation. 

Porteous. I was the most promising 
young man of my day. I was bound to get 
a seat in the Cabinet at the next election. 

Lavy Kitty. They'd have found you out 
just as I’ve found you out. I’m sick of hear- 
ing that I ruined your career. You never 
had a career to ruin. Prime Minister! You 
haven't the brain. You haven't the character. 

C. C. Cheek, push and a gift of the gab 
will serve very well instead, you know. 

Lapy Kitty. Besides, in politics it’s not 
the men that mattar. It’s the women at the 
back of them. I could have made Clive a 
Cabinet Minister if I'd wanted 
to. 


Porteous, in a rage, with his 
false teeth threatening to fall 
out, leaves the room. Champion- 
Cheney reviews to Lady Kitty 
their former relationship and 
asserts he has shared the mis- 
fortune of nearly all the greatest 
men, adding: 


C. C.. Women dislike intelli- 
gence, and when they find it in 
their husbands, they revenge them- 
selves in the only way they can, 
by making them—well, what you 
made me. 

Lapy Kitty. 
may be true, 

C.C. I felt I had done my duty 
by society, and I determined to 
devote the rest of my life to my 
own entertainment. The House 
of Commons had always bored me 
excessively, and the scandal of our 
divorce gave me an opportunity 
to resign my seat. I have been 
relieved to find that the country 
got on perfectly well without me. 

Lavy Kitty. But has love never 
entered your life? 

C. C. Tell me frankly, Kitty, 
don’t you think people make a lot 
of unnecessary fuss about love? 

Lapy Kitty. It’s the most won- 
derful thing in the world. 

C. C. You're incorrigible. Do 
you really think it was worth sac- 
rificing so much for? 

Lapy Kitty. My dear Clive, 1 


It’s ingenious. It 
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don’t mind telling you that if I had my time 
over again I should be unfaithful to you, but 
I should not leave you. 

C. C. For some years I was notoriously 
the prey of a secret sorrow. But I found so 
many charming creatures who were anxious 
to console that in the end it grew rather 
fatiguing. Out of regard to my health I 
ceased to frequent the drawing-rooms of 
Mayfair. 

Lapy Kitty. And since then? 

C. C. Since then I have allowed myself 


the luxury of assisting financially a succes- 
sion of dear little things, in a somewhat hum- 
ble sphere, between the ages of twenty and 
twenty-five. 

Lapy Kuirry. 
fatuation of men for young girls. 
they’re so dull. 


I cannot understand the in- 


I think 


! 


———— 








SHE BIDS THE ELOPERS GODSPEED 


But Lady Kitty (Mrs. Carter) has vainly warned her daughter- 
in-law against repeating the great mistake she herself once made. 
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C. C. It's a matter of taste. I love old 
wine, old friends and old books, but I like 
young women. On their twenty-fifth birth- 
day I give them a diamond ring and tell them 
they must no longer waste their youth and 
beauty on an old fogey like me. We have 
a most affecting scene, my technic on these 
occasions is perfect, and then I start all over 
again. 


The second act concludes with Arnold’s 
apprehending the love of his wife for Ted- 
die, whom he orders out of the house. In 
the last act, Lady Kitty and Elizabeth are 
reviewing the anomalous situation. Eliza- 
beth is determined to elope with Teddie, 
even tho Arnold refuses to divorce her. 
Whereupon: 


Lavy Kitry. You don’t know what it is 
to have a man tied to you only by his honor. 
When married people don’t get on they can 
separate, but if they’re not married it’s im- 
possible. It’s a tie that only death can sever. 

EvizABetH. If Teddie stopped caring for 
me I shouldn’t want him to stay with me for 
five minutes. 

Lapy Kitty. One says that when one’s 
sure of a man’s love, but when one isn’t any 
more—oh, it’s so different. In those circum- 


stances one’s got to keep a man’s love. It’s 
the only thing one has. 
EvizABetH. I’m a human being. I can 


stand on my own feet. 

Lapy Kitry. Have you any money of 
your own? 

ELIzABETH. None. 

Lapy Kitty. Then how can you stand on 
your own feet? You think I’m a silly, frivo- 
lous woman, but I’ve learnt something in a 
bitter school. They can make what laws they 
like, they can give us the suffrage, but when 
you come down to bed-rock it’s the man who 
pays the piper who calls the tune. Woman 
will only be the equal of man when she earns 
her living in the same way that he does. 

ELizABETH. (Smiling.) It sounds rather 
funny to hear you talk like that. 

Lapy Kitty. A cook who marries a butler 
can snap her fingers in his face, because she 
can earn just as much as he can. But a 
woman in your position and a woman in 
mine will always be dependent on the men 
who keep them. 

EvizABETH. I don’t want luxury. You 
don’t know how sick I am of all this beauti- 
ful furniture. These overdecorated houses 
are like a prison in which I can’t breathe. 
When I drive about in a Callot frock and a 
Rolls-Royce I envy the shop-girl in a coat and 
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skirt whom I see jumping on the tailboard 
of a bus. 

Lapy Kitry. You mean that if need be 
you could earn your own living? 

ELIZABETH. Yes. 

Lapy Kitty. What could you be? A 
nurse or a typist. It’s nonsense. Luxury 
saps a woman’s nerve. And when she’s 
known it once it becomes a necessity. 

ELIZABETH. That depends on the woman. 

Lapy Kitty. When we're young we think 
we're different from anyone else, but when 
we grow a little older we discover we're all 
very much of a muchness. 

ELizaBetTH. You're very kind to take so 
much trouble about me. 

Lapy Kitty. It breaks my heart to think 
that you’re going to make the same pitiful 
mistake that I made. 

ELIzABETH. Oh, 
don’t, don’t. 

Lapy Kirry. 
look at Hughie. 


don’t say it was that; 


Look at me, Elizabeth, and 
Do you think it’s been a 


success? If I had my time over again, do 
you think I’d do it again? Do you think he 
would? 





HE AGAIN SCORES AN ARTISTIC SUCCESS 
W. Somerset Maugham “lands” on Broadway with 
“The Circle,” a brilliant dramatic importation. 
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“THE CIRCLE” 


ELIZABETH. You see, you don’t know how 
much I love Teddie. 

Lapy Kitty. And do you think I didn’t 
love Hughie? Do you think he didn’t love 
me? 

ELIzABETH. I’m sure he did. 

Lapy Kitrry. Oh, of course, in the begin- 
ning it was heavenly. We felt so brave and 
adventurous, and we were so much in love. 
The first two years were wonderful. People 
cut me, you know, but I didn’t mind. I 
thought love was everything. It is a little 
uncomfortable when you come upon an old 
friend and go towards her eagerly, so glad 
to see her, and are met with an icy stare. 

ELizABETH. Do you think friends like 
that are worth having? 

Lapy Kitty. Perhaps they’re not very 
sure of themselves. Perhaps they’re honest- 
ly shocked. It’s a test one had better not 
put one’s friends to if one can help it. It’s 
rather bitter to find how few one has. 

ELIZABETH. But one has some. 

Lapy Kitty. Yes, they ask you to come 
and see them when they’re quite certain no 
one will be there who might object to meet- 
ing you. Or else they say to you: “My dear, 
you know I’m devoted to you, and I wouldn't 
mind at all, but my girl’s growing up—I’m 
sure you understand; you won't think it un- 
kind of me if I don’t ask you to the house?” 

ExizapetuH. (Smiling.) That doesn’t seem 
to me very serious, 

Lapy Kirry. At first I thought it rather 
a relief, because it threw Hughie and me to- 
gether more. But, you know, men are very 
Even when they are in love they’re 


Then Lady Kitty discloses her saffron 
past, checkered with amours, to the hor- 
rified Elizabeth. Arnold comes in, as 
Lady Kitty goes out. 

ArNoLD. I want you to listen to me for 
I want to ask you 
up your mind to go. 

ELIZABETH. Quite. 

ARNOLD. Just now I seem to have said all 
that I didn’t want to say and nothing that I 
did. I’m stupid and tongue-tied; I never told 
you how deeply I loved you. 

EvizABeTH. Oh, Arnold! 

ARNOLD. Please let me speak now. It’s so 
If I seemed absorbed in poli- 
tics and the House, and so on, to the ex- 
clusion of my interest in you, I’m dreadfully 
sorry. I suppose it was absurd of me to 
think you would take my great love for 
granted. 
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EvizaBeTH. But, Arnold, I'm not reproach- 
ing you. 

ARNOLD. I’m reproaching myself. I’ve been 


tactless and neglectful. But I do ask you to 
believe that it hasn’t been because I didn’t 


love you. Can you forgive me? 

EvizasetH. I don’t think that there’s any- 
thing to forgive. 

ARNOLD. It wasn’t till to-day when you 


talked of leaving me that I realized how 
desperately in love with you I was. 

EvizaBetH. After three years? 

ARNOLD. I’m so proud of you. I admire 
you so much. When I see you at a party, so 
fresh and lovely, and everybody wondering 
at you, I have a sort of little thrill because 
you are mine, and afterwards I shall take 
you home. 

ELIZABETH. 
ing. 

ARNOLD, I can’t imagine this house with- 
out you. Life seems on a sudden all empty 
and meaningless. Oh, Elizabeth, don’t you 
love me at all? 

ELIZABETH. 
No. 

ARNOLD. 
to you? 

EvizAsetH. I’m very grateful to you. I'm 
sorry to cause you pain. What would be the 
good of my staying with you when I should 
be wretched all the time? 

ArNoLp. Do you love that man as much 
as all that? Does my unhappineses mean 
nothing to you? 

EvizaBetH. Of course it does. It breaks 
my heart. You see, I never knew I meant 
so much to you. I’m so touched. And I’m 
so sorry, Arnold, really sorry. But I can’t 
help myself. 

ARNOLD. 
torture you. 

EvizasetH. Oh, Arnold, believe me, I have 
tried to make the best of it. I've tried to 
love you, but I can’t. After all, one either 
loves or one doesn’t. Trying is no help. And 
now I'm at the end of my tether. I can't 
help the consequences—I must do what my 
whole self yearns for. 

Arnotp. My poor child, I’m so afraid 
you'll be unhappy. I’m so afraid you'll regret. 

ELizABETH. You must leave me to my 
fate. I hope you'll forget me and all the un- 
happiness I’ve caused you. 

Arnotp. (There isa pause. Arnold walks 
up and down the room reflectively. He stops 
and faces her.) If you love this man and 
want to go to him, I'll do nothing to prevent 
you. My only wish is to do what is best for 
you. 


Oh, Arnold, you’re exaggerat- 


It’s much better to be honest. 


Doesn’t my love mean anything 


Poor child, it’s cruel of me to 
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EvizapetH. Arnold, that’s awfully kind 
of you. If I’m treating you badly, at least 
I want you to know that I’m grateful for all 
your kindness to me. 

ARNOLD. But there’s one favor I should 
like you to do me. Will you? 

ExvizaBetH. Oh, Arnold, of course I'll do 
anything I can. 

ARNOLD. Teddie hasn’t very much money. 
You've been used to a certain amount of lux- 
ury, and I can’t bear to think that you should 
do without anything you’ve had. It would 
kill me to think that you were suffering any 
hardship or privation. 

ELIzABETH. Oh, 
enough for our needs. 
want much money. 

ARNOLD. I’m afraid my mother’s life hasn’t 
been very easy, but it’s obvious that the only 
thing that’s made it possible is that Porteous 
was rich. I want you to let me make you an 
allowance of two thousand a year. 


but Teddie can earn 
After all, we don’t 


This she refuses, but asks him to give 
her a divorce. He declines, but promises 
to give her cause to divorce him and 
thereby ruin his political career. She is 
astounded—shattered when he asks per- 
mission to kiss her good-bye. Later, in 
the presence of Porteous and Lady Kitty, 
she recounts the scene to Teddie and won- 
ders whether he’d “be capable of acting 
like that.” 


Teppic. Acting like what? 

EuizaBetH. What would you do if I were 
married to you and came and told you I loved 
somebody else and wanted to leave you? 

Teppir. You have very pretty blue eyes, 
Elizabeth. I'd black first one and then the 
other. And after that we'd see. 

ELizABETH. You damned brute! 

Teppiz. I’ve often thought I wasn’t quite 
a gentleman. Had it ever struck you? (They 
look at one another for a while.) 

ELizABETH, You know, you are taking an 
unfair advantage of me. I feel as if I came 


to you quite unsuspectingly and when I wasn’t 
looking you kicked me on the shins. 
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TeppicE. Don’t you think we'd get on rather 
well together ? 

Porteous. Elizabeth's a fool if she doesn’t 
stick to her husband. It’s bad enough for the 
man, but for the woman—it’s damnable. I 
hold no brief for Arnold. He plays bridge 
like a fool. Saving your presence, Kitty, I 
think he’s a prig. 


Lapy Kitty. Poor dear, his father was at ff 
his age. I daresay he'll grow out of it. 3 
Porteous. But you stick to him, Elizabeth, f 


stick to him. Man is a gregarious animal. 
We’re members of a herd. If we break the 
herd’s laws we suffer for it. And we suffer 
damnably. 

Lavy Kitty. Oh, Elizabeth, my dear child, 
don’t go. It’s not worth it. It’s not worth § 
it. I tell you that, and I’ve sacrificed every- ; 
thing to love. (A pause.) . 

ELizaABEeTH. I’m afraid. 

TeppiE. (Jn a whisper.) Elizabeth. 

EvizAbetH. I can't face it. It’s asking too | 
much of me. Let’s say good-by to one an- 
other, Teddie. It’s the only thing to do. § 
And have pity on me. I’m giving up all my § 
hope of happiness. (He goes up to her ™“ 





looks into her eyes.) 

Teppic. But I wasn’t offering you happi- § 
ness. I don’t think my sort of love tends to | 
happiness. I’m jealous. I’m not a very easy 
man to get on with. I’m often out of temper 
and irritable. I should be fed to the teeth 
with you sometimes, and so would you be 
with me. I daresay we'd fight like cat and 
dog, and sometimes we'd hate each other. 
Often and often you'd be frightfully home- 
sick, and then you'd regret all you'd lost. 
Stupid women would be rude to you because 
we'd run away together. And some of them 
would cut you. I don’t offer you peace and 
quietness. I offer you unrest and anxiety. If 
don’t offer you happiness. I offer you love. 

EvizaBetH. (Stretching out her arms.) 
You hateful creature. I absolutely adore you! FF 
(He throws his arms around her and kisses 
her passionately on the lips.) 





And the play virtually ends with the 
sage observation of Lady Kitty that, “Of 
course, the moment he said he’d give her | 
a black eye I knew it was finished.” 
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MUSIC AS A MEDICO AID 
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MUSIC AS A CURE FOR MANY 
AILMENTS 


j ILL a soprano or a violinist, a 
f tenor or a cellist be called into 


d the sick-room by the physicians 
of the future along with the trained 
nurse? Or may doctors prescribe allo- 


pathic and homeopathic doses. of music 
in conservatory-sanitariums and concert- 
hall-hospitals? There are signs that point 
that way. Music as a curative factor in 
certain diseases and as a stimulating force 
in the production of definite reactions is 
being regarded with growing seriousness 
in this country and abroad. 

M. Frossart, a member of the Sorbonne, 
addressing the French Academy of Sci- 
ence the other day, described his method 
of making use of the phonograph with 
patients and of having them sing them- 
selves into better health. As a practicing 
physician, says a Paris dispatch to the 
New York Times, M. Frossart had noticed 
that singing not only had a pronounced 
effect on the general health and develop- 
ment of young people by making them 
breathe deeply, but it seemed to have an 
inexplicable effect on their nerves. Later, 
when treating nervous adults, this French 
physician obtained remarkable results by 
means of vocal and instrumental music. 
He informed his colleags that all sorts of 
nervous ailments, such as insomnia and 
derangements of the heart, lungs or stom- 
ach could be treated either by the patient 
himself or by listening to good, stimulat- 
ing music. Singing, which entails deep 
breathing, is said to have the effect of 
regularizing the functioning of the sym- 


| pathetic nerves. Cures for various troubles 


have been wrought under phonographic 
treatment, with singing “doses” taken at 
frequent intervals. 

Supplementing this announcement is the 


report of a test made on thirty Yale stu- 
‘dents to determine the reaction of music 


on moods, so that a scientific basis could 


| be had to gauge the curative force of 


Drs. H. W. Rogers and J. E. An- 


music. 


§ derson conducted the test to assist Thomas 


A. Edison in his musical research work. 
Each student, reports Willis Steele, in the 


wieaa 


New York Herald, was asked to put down 
his mood at the moment, whether serious 
or gay, worried or carefree, depressed or 
exhilarated, nervous or composed, fatigued 
or optimistic. Each man was to confess 
what kind of music he liked to hear, the 
following rather complete list being of- 
fered for him to choose: tender, vivacious, 
majestic, joyous, weird, martial, soothing, 
exciting, gay, sad, simple, dreamy. This 
preliminary mood having been established, 
the time of the day of the test was noted, 
morning, afternoon or evening, and so 
was the weather as being cold or warm, 
dull or bright, with the idea that these 
things are factors in manufacturing the 
variegated moods of our mere human 
nature. This done, all was ready for the 
program of music, from listening to which 
deductions were to be drawn. 

This was the program performed for 
the Yale students, and it will be seen that 
it did not draw too largely on their musical 
knowledge: 


Triumphal March (“Aida’’)........ Verdi 
Sodero’s Band 
eo 8 ere Terre Violin 


Albert Spalding 
“Sally” (Kern)....Baderman’s Orchestra 
“Perfect Day” (Bond) Soprano 
Anna Case 
Medley of American Patriotic Airs . 
New York Military Band 


When the “Aida” march struck up the 
students, with one exception, showed in 
their manner a change of mood wrought 
by brass, wood and drums. Those who 
had marked themselves as “composed” and 
“depressed” were sufficiently affected to 
set down their reactions as being “ex- 
cited.” The exception was a youth who 
refused a program because, he said, he 
was familiar with every piece of music 
that has been written. 

The second selection, Raff’s “Cavatina,” 
a violin record by Albert Spalding, divided 
its efforts between the adjectives “peace- 
ful” and “soothing.” One student, who 
had admitted that he was tired when he 
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began, closed his eyes when the solo 
started and before it closed emitted a 
gentle snore. “Perfect Day,’ sung by 
Anna Case, worked the most uniform re- 
action, nearly all the students recording 
their mental attitude at its close as “great 
peace.” 

“Sally,” which preceded the Anna Case 
number, and a medley of popular Amer- 
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ican airs which followed it, shared be— 
tween them the ordinary reaction of jazz, 
The interest taken in the test cases was 
not stimulated, we read, and the students 
for the most part were sorry that thef 
program was so short. Shouts of laughterff 
sounded when they compared notes and 
appreciated how various were the reac. 
tions to the same thing. 








STAGE-DESIGNS THAT ARE START- 
LING INNOVATIONS | 


CENIC art as applied to the theater 

with bizar innovations of color and 

lighting characterize the fantastic 
designs by Herman Rosse, a Hollander of 
marked originality, who is now in America 
and is already identified with a number of 
important stage settings. As a designer 
he is classed by competent critics with 
such approved craftsmen as Bakst and 
Gordon Craig. His work, reports Charles 
H. Dorr, in the Theater Magazine, has 
already won recognition on the Pacific 
coast, in Santa Barbara and San Fran- 


cisco, at Salt Lake City, where he deco- 
rated the Orpheum Theater, and in Chi- 
cago, where he designed scenery and cos-¥ 
tumes for the Chicago Opera Company. 
Among the many Rosse sketches ah 
drawings displayed thus far in America,¥j 
the most interesting to this critic are Mil- 
ton’s “Comus,” with fairy lights filtering 
through the trees; the Motive Curtain of 
the Virgin for “The Dream of the Na- 
tivity,” with its starlit sky; his effective 
setting for Messager’s opera, “Madame 
Chrysantheme,” the ballet costumes de- 
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VIRGIN MOTIF CURTAIN FOR THE “DRAMA OF THE NATIVITY” 
From an original painting by Herman Rosse for the initial production of this play in the auditorium of the 
Chicago”’Art Institute. 
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A MILTONIC FANCY OF LUDLOW TOWN? 


A setting by Herman Rosse for Milton’s Masque “Comus,” showing Morris dance in progress and the quaint 


buildings of Ludlow Town rising in the background. 


A portion of the design is a transparent gauze curtain 


hung in folds which give the impression of tree trunks through which the town’s lights are seen. 


signed for this production, and the setting 
for miniature opera, “La Serva Padrone,” 
rendered with a certain quaint effect. 
Regarding the “Comus,” which recently 
brought a sensational price at the Henry 
E. Huntington library sale, its strong ap- 
peal to this Dutch innovator resulted in 
his designing two scenic sets, one repre- 
senting a pageant with old Morris dances 
in progress and the quaint buildings of 
Ludlow town rising in the background. 
A feature of the design is a transparent 
gauze curtain hung in folds, which give 
the impression of tree trunks through 
which the lights of Ludlow town are seen. 
Among his various designs are several 
introduction curtains, which give a hint of 
the play or opera about to be presented. 
Usually these curtains are embellished 
with some emblem or flower suggesting 
the theme of the playwright or composer. 
Of interest in this connection is the rather 
delicate design of a working sketch for a 
pantomime production at Santa Barbara, 
California, with effective snow scene. The 


as naaa 


story unfolded is of a lady and her two 
lovers and their fight for her favor. “The 
Drama of the Nativity” and “The Massa- 
cre of the Innocents,” with designs by 
Rosse, were produced in the auditorium 
of the Chicago Art Institute where, we 
read, he was obliged to adapt a very nar- 
row platform and obtained depth through 
the central arch of the setting, utilizing 
the arched space for distance. The beauty 
of these designs and the original use of 
color and lighting effects, and the effective 
and practical way in which he adapted the 
shallow stage of the Auditorium made this 
a notable production, and revealed un- 
usual handling of a difficult problem. The 
artist is now engaged in working out a 
new idea in craftsmanship whereby the 
stage can be made smaller or larger at 
will, and the scenery utilized for various 
purposes. 

A feeling for out-of-doors pervades his 
plan for an open-air theater, while sim- 
plicity in treatment is observed in the 
design for a setting of a tragedy in verse. 
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Another setting of interest is Hofmanns- 
thal’s “Marriage of Sobeide,” and among 
other offerings by this versatile artist are 
the curtain arrangement for Galsworthy’s 
“Little Dream”; “Sketch for the Remodel- 
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ing of the Circus Carre” and, among 
other unique innovations, a setting in cur- 
tains and flats of Maeterlinck’s “The 
Seven Princesses,” and a scene in “Alice 
in Wonderland.” 





WHY GENUINE POEMS RARELY 
MAKE GOOD SONGS 


English composers toward setting to 
music the words of the best contem- 
porary poets. It is applauded by W. J. 
Turner, in The New Statesman (London), 
as indicating that musicians have “awak- 
ened to the fact that other arts besides 
their own exist and have their standards,” 
that it is becoming and decent to pay 
such respect to their fellow artists as not 
to set to music the feeble and vapid verse 
of the average popular ballad. This critic 
would have us remember, however, that 
the poet is apt to be indifferent whether 
his poems are set to music or not, because 
“the poet uses words much as the musician 
uses tones; he builds up by the use of 
syllabic color, rhythm, consonantal dis- 
cord and vowel melody, and by the asso- 
ciation and juxtaposition of images, an 
extraordinary subtle and complex expres- 
sion, which must come direct to the reader 
from the words, and to which any inter- 
vention of sound—be the voice never so 
sweet it is still irrelevant—is fatal.” 
Poetry, in other words, is a highly con- 
centrated art like music; it is not the versi- 
fication of ideas, and hence cannot be 
pariphrased any more than can a Mozart 
fantasia. It is all but impossible, N. J. 
Turner maintains, to set a genuine poem 
to music successfully because “the com- 
poser can only express musically the feel- 
ing which the poem awakens in him, which 
is quite another thing.” In saying that 
“the composer can do absolutely nothing 
for the poet, this well-known English 
music critic confesses to heresy at a time 
when theories of presenting poems music- 
ally abound; but he goes further and con- 
fesses that he very rarely hears and never 
bothers about the words of a song. Of 
course, he admits, it adds an interest to 
the song to hear, know or read before- 


r | En: is a movement among modern 


hand the words, but it is “an intellectual 
interest comparable to the interest we 
have in knowing that Keats wrote ‘Lamia’ 
in rhymed couplets with an occasional 
alexandrine. It adds nothing to the poetic 
worth of ‘Lamia’ that it was written in 
rhymed couplets with occasional alexan- 
drines, altho it would detract from its 
worth if the couplets did not rhyme (or if 
the rhymes were forced) and the alex- 


andrines were clumsy. So, altho the words § 


add nothing to a song, yet once the com- 
poser elects to use words, if he misplaces 
the accent or otherwise maltreats the 
poem, it is injurious to his song.” 

As a matter of fact, we are reminded, 
the modern song is not a lyrical outpour- 
ing, a melodic rhapsody suitable to any 
solo instrument. The modern song is “a 
piece of scene painting in music like Rich- 
ard Strauss’s symphonic poems. Now, the 
fact that the program tells us that Don 
Quixote comes across a flock of sheep 
does not add to the musical value of ‘Don 
Quixote’ ; all it does is to make us listen to 
hear if we can recognize the bleating, and, 
if it sounds like bleating and not like 
donkeys braying, we think ‘Don Quixote’ 
is very fine. That is to say, our real 
musical interest in Don Quixote has gone 
to pot. This is what has happened in 
modern song. The musical interest has 
gone to pot, and we are fobbed off with 
all sorts of adventitious and often highly 
interesting substitutes, which are often 
very well in their way and make an enter- 
taining mental recreation, but they have 
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no more to do with music than making | 


anagrams has to do with poetry.” At the 
same time, “every work of art must have 


a germ, and there is no reason why the | 
germ of a song should not be found in | 


the words of a poet, just as it may be 
found in the going-down of the sun.” 
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UNSYMPATHETIC PORTRAITURE IN 
“THE MIRRORS OF WASHINGTON” 


OURTEEN of the best-known men 
F in the country are subjected to ruth- 
less analysis in a book entitled “The 
Mirrors of Washington” (Putnam), which 
follows closely a similar book, “The Mir- 
rors of Downing Street,” published in 
London. Both of these works are anony- 
mous, and both belong to the school of 
realistic portraiture which Lytton Strachey 
initiated when he wrote “Eminent Vic- 
torians.” All of this literature pene- 
trates below the surface in its search for 
“truth” —the specific truth about the 
strength and weakness of those whom we 
have chosen to manage our affairs. “The 
Mirrors of Washington,” its author tells 
us in an article in the New York Times, 
was written to make good a deficiency of 
the modern press. Political correspon- 
dents are not now permitted to editori- 
alize. They must confine themselves to 
colorless recitals. Even the magazines do 
not do their duty in the way of sketches 
of public men. Hence “the time is ripe” 
for doing the necessary work of ena- 
bling the masses to “see the Government” 
through books. 

The chief objection to this argument is 
its author’s assumption that his “truth” 
is the truth. Allowing for the inaccuracy 
of this assumption and for a certain 
amount of distortion, his book may be read 
with profit and interest. It is eminently 
suggestive, and has a significance far 
transcending that of the actual figures 
described. : 

Here, for instance, is ex-President Wil- 
son held up as a man who has been 
plagued, from his youth up, with “the 
inferiority complex.” When all his per- 
sonal history becomes known, when his 
papers and letters have all been published 
and read, when the memoirs of others 
have told all that there is to be told, “there 
will stand clear,” we are told, “something 
inadequate, a lack of robustness, mental 
or nervous, an excessive sensitiveness, 
over self-consciousness, shrinking from 
life, a neurotic something that in the end 
brought on defeat and the final over- 


throw.” He “was never quite a normal 
man with the average man’s capacity to 
endure and enjoy, but a strange, impeded, 
self-absorbed personality.” The argument 
proceeds: 


“History arranged the greatest stage of all 
time, and on it placed a lot of little figures, 
‘pigmy minds’—all save one, and he the 
nearest great, an unworldly person sum- 
moned from a cloister, with the vision of 
genius and the practical incapacity pf ‘one 
who has run away from life, hating men 
but loving all mankind, eloquent but inarticu- 
late in a large way, incapable of true self- 
expression in his chosen field of political 
action, so self-centered that he forgot the 
world’s tragedy and merged it into his own, 
making great things little and little things 
great, one of ‘life’s ironies,’ the everlasting 
refutation of the optimistic notion that when 
there is a crisis fate produces a man big 
enough‘to meet it.” 


The “inadequacy” of Mr. Wilson at the 
very outset of his career is illustrated by 
the fact that, having studied law and hav- 
ing been admitted to the bar, he abandoned 
practice and went to teach in a girls’ 
school. There has always been in him, 
according to the author of the “Mirrors,” 
a kind of “intellectual snobbism” : 


“He hated and contemned the law, in 
which life had given him his first glimpse 
of his frailty. He would have no lawyers 
make the peace or draft the covenant of the 
league of nations. Lawyers were pitiful crea- 
tures—he kept one of them near him, Mr. 
Lansing, admirably chosen, to remind him 
of how contemptible they were, living in 
fear of precedents, writing a barbarous jar- 
gon out of deeds and covenants, impeding 
the freedom of the imagination with their 
endless citations. 

“He despised politicians, he despised busi- 
ne$s men, he despised the whole range of men 
who pursue worldly arts with success. He 
despised the qualities which he had not him- 
self, but like all men who are arrogant self- 
protectively he was driven to introspection 
and analyzed himself pitilessly. 

“The public got glimpses of these analyses. 
Sometimes he called that something in him 
which left him less fit for the world than 
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the average, a little regretfully, ‘his single- 
track mind.’ Sometimes it leaped to. light 
as an object of pride, his arrogance again, 
a pride that was ‘too great to fight,’ like the 
common run of men—in the law courts or on 
the battlefields. He kept asking himself the 
question, ‘Why am I not as other men are?’ 
and sometimes his nature would rise up in 
protest and he would exclaim that he was 
as other men were and would pathetically 
tell the world that he was ‘misunderstood, 
that he was not cold and reserved, but warm 
and genial and kindly, only largely because 
the world would see him as he was 

“But always the one safe recourse, the one 
assurance of personal stability was arrogance. 
Contempt was the most characteristic habit 
of his mind.” 


This characterization, which is but- 
tressed by further statements to the effect 
that Mr. Wilson has invented the phrase 
“the bungalow mind” to describe the pres- 
ent occupant of the White House and 
“looks forward to the new administration 
with no unpleasant anticipations except 
those caused by Mr. Harding’s literary 
style,” lays great stress on the rivalry be- 
tween Mr. Wilson and Senator Lodge. Mr. 
Lodge’s dislike of Mr. Wilson, we read, 
is “almost malignant.” Rumor ascribes 
it to professional jealousy. “Before 
Mr. Wilson came into prominence Mr. 
Lodge was the only scholar in politics, but 
Mr. Wilson was so far his superior in 
erudition, especially in Mr. Lodge’s chosen 
profession of history, that he resented 
being deprived of his monopoly.” Per- 
haps there is a second reason. “Mr. 
Lodge has cherished two ambitions, neither 
of which has been gratified. The Presi- 
dency has been the ignis fatuus he has 
pursued; he was the residuary legatee of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s bankrupt political estate 
in 1916, it will be recalled; last year, after 
his fight on the treaty, he considered him- 
self the logical candidate and believed he 
had the nomination in his grasp. He has 
longed to be Secretary of State, and it 
was a bitter disappointment when Mr. 
Harding did not invite him to enter the 
Cabinet.” We read further: 


“Mr. Lodge is a curious and not uninterest- 
ing study in psychology. He has no great 
talent, but he is not without some ability; 
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in his youth he was an industrious plodder 
and fond of study. He has read much but 
absorbed little; he is well educated in the 
sense of the schoolmaster, but he has 1 
philosophic background; his is the parasiti 
mind that sucks sustenance from the brains 
of others and gives nothing in return. H: 
is without the slightest imagination, and is 
devoid of all sense of humor; and without 
these two, imagination, which is the giit oi 
the poet, and humor, which is the dower oi 
the philosopher, no man can see life whole. 

“He has genius almost for misunderstand- 
ing public sentiment. To him may be applicd 
Junius’ characterization of the Duke of Graf- 
ton: ‘It is not that you do wrong by design, 
but that you should never do right by mis- 
take.’ 

“With all these defects, the defects of heri- 
tage and environment and temperament, so 
much was expected from Mr. Lodge, and so 
much he might have done, that it is a dis- 
appointment he has accomplished so little. 
He has been thirty-four years in Congress, 
and his career can be summed up in three 
achievements—the Force Bill, the attempt to 
wreck England by driving her to silver coin- 
age, and the part he took in defeating the 
treaty of. peace with Germany. The Force 
Bill and the silver amendment his biog- 
raphers have charitably forgotten; will the 
future biographer deal as gently with the 
closing years of his life? And if so, what 
material will the biographer have?” 


It is Herbert Hoover’s misfortune, ac- 
cording to this interpretation, that “he 
lacks political intelligence.” His vacilla- 
tion between two presidential nominations 
—a vacillation which resulted in his getting 
neither—is cited. Of Colonel House we 
are told, “His is a boundless curiosity 
about both men and events, his eyes arc 
the clue to his character’; and further: 
“He was nothing until he gravitated to 
Mr. Wilson. He is going back to be noth- 
ing to-day, nothing but a kind, lovable 
man, a gentle soul rather unfitted for the 
world, with an extraordinary capacity for 
friendship and sympathy, and that fine 
pair of eyes.” Elihu Root “might have 
been so much publicly and has been so 
little” that a moral must hang somewhere 
upon his public career. Here is the moral: 


“He might have been many things. He 
might have been President of the United 
States if his party ever could have been per- 
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suaded to nominate him. He might have 
been one of the great Chief Justices of the 
Supreme Court if a President could have 
been persuaded to appoint him. He might 
have given to the United States Senate that 
weight and influence which have disappeared 
from it, if he had had a passion for public 
service. He might have been Secretary of 
State in the most momentous period of 
American foreign relations if a certain home- 
ly instinct in Mr. Harding had not led him 
to prefer as his Secretary of State the less 
brilliant Mr. Hughes. He might have made 
history. But he has not. Out of his eight 
years in the Cabinet and six years in the 
Senate nothing constructive came that will 
give his name a larger place in history 
than that of Rufus Choate, another 
markable advocate who was once Attorney- 
General. 

“Distrust has always barred his way, dis- 
trust of a mind and character to which 
problems appear as exercizes in ingenuity 
rather than questions of right and justice. 
His greatest opportunity for constructive 
statesmanship was offered in the making of 
the New York State Constitution. But when 
it became known that Mr. Root had domi- 
nated the Constitutional Convention, that the 
proposed Constitution was Mr. Root’s Con- 
stitution, that was enough; the voters re- 
jected it in the referendum. 

“Distrust spoiled the mission to Russia 
during the war. The Russians distrusted him 
while he was with them. President Wilson 
distrusted his report when he returned. And 
Mr. Wilson’s successor equally distrusted him 
when he chose a man to finish the work which 
Mr. Wilson had badly done or to correct the 
work that Mr. Wilson had left undone at 
Paris.” 


re- 


The reason for President Harding’s 
choice of Mr. Hughes, rather than Mr. 
Root, as his Secretary of State, is ascribed 
to “the instinctive feeling of a simple, 
direct nature against a mind too quick, too 
clever, too adroit, too invisible in many 
of its operations.” A certain moral quality 
in Mr. Hughes outweighed Mr. Root’s 
special experience and wider reputation. 
Mr. Hughes prevails, it seems, not merely 
by his virtue, but by his intelligence. “His 
is the best mind in Washington; to this 
everyone agrees, and it is not excessive 
praise, for minds are not common in 
Washington.” 
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Perhaps the best sketch in the book is 
that of the President. “Warren Harding,” 
the writer informs us, “is ‘just folks.’” 
His defects were his virtues. He was 
chosen rather for what he wasn’t than for 
what he was.” 

ad 

“The country was tired of the high think- 
ing and rather plain spiritual living of 
Woodrow Wilson. It desired the man in 
the White House to cause it no more moral 
overstrain than does the man you meet in 
the Pulman smoking compartment or the man 
who writes the captions for the movies who 
employs a sort of Inaugural style, freed 
from the inhibitions of statesmanship. It 
was in a mood similar to that of Mr. Har- 
ding himself when after his election he took 
Senators Freylinghuysen, Hale and Elkins 
with him on his trip to Texas. Senator 
Knox observing his choice is reported to 
have said, ‘I think he is taking those three 
along because he wanted complete relaxa- 
tion.’ All his life Mr. Harding has shown 
a predilection for companions who give him 
complete mental relaxation, tho duty com- 
pels him to associate with the Hughes and 
the Hoovers. The conflict between duty and 
complete mental relaxation establishes a 
strong bond of sympathy between him and 
the average American. 

“The ‘why’ of Harding is the democratic 
passion for equality. We are standardized, 
turned out like Fords by the hundred million, 
and we cannot endure for long anyone who 
is not standardized. Such an one casts re- 
flections upon us; why should we by our 
votes unnecessarily asperse ourselves? Oc- 
casionally we may indulge nationally, as men 
do individually, in the romantic belief that 
we are somebody else, that we are like 
Roosevelt or Wilson—and they become typi- 
cal of what we would be—but always we 
come back to the knowledge that we are 
nationally like Harding, who is typical of 
what we are. ‘Just folks’ Kuppenheimered, 
movieized, associated pressed folks. 

“Men debate whether or not Mr. Wilson 
was a great man, and they will keep on 
doing so until the last of those passes away 
whose judgment of him is clouded by the 
sense of his personality. But men will never 
debate about the greatness of Mr. Harding, 
not even Mr. Harding himself. He is modest. 
He has only two vanities, his vanity about 
his personal appearance and his vanity about 
his literary style.” 
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THE FOUR DANGEROUS AGES OF 


WOMEN 


HE latest instalment of Rose Ma- 

caulay’s “Annual Register of our 

changing follies and ideals” (tp 
quote the London Outlook) is the novel, 
“Dangerous Ages,” published in America 
by Boni and Liveright. Last year it was 
“Potterism,” that inimitable satire on jour- 
nalism, popular fiction, second-rate senti- 
mentality, muddle and cant. This time 
it is psycho-analysis and the dangers of 
growing old—at least for women! Miss 
Macaulay’s men are apparently quite safe 
in the process. 

Rose Macaulay is an essayist who per- 
sonifies her ideas and opinions. Some- 
times her types are strikingly lifelike, and 
one almost accepts them as real people 
almost, not quite; for in the end one must 
admit that they are merely puppets made 
for the expression of their creator’s criti- 
cisms on present-day society. When Miss 
Macaulay writes, in a: somewhat diffident 
review of her own book (she is a regular 
contributor to the London weekly, Time 
and Tide), “ ‘Dangerous Ages’ is an ordi- 
nary novel about ordinary people behaving 
in ordinary ways,” we must flatly disagree 
with the author-reviewer. Her puppets 
are delightfully uncommon. “Miss Ma- 
caulay was evidently moved to write this 
book,” says Rebecca West, in the New 
Statesman, “after reading the popular 
success of a few seasons back, Karin 
Michaelis’ ‘The Dangerous Age,’ a tousled 
novel of the emotions about a lady who, 
having but one use for time, found it 
hanging heavy on her hands when she 
became middle-aged. The implied view 
of woman’s life apparently struck her as 
a degrading simplification of the real state 
of affairs.” Throughout the book, one 
hears continuously what the London JVer- 
cury so cleverly describes as Miss Macau- 
lay’s “crystalline giggle.” 

The most dangerous ages for women, 
according to their present analyst, are 
twenty-one, thirty-three, forty-three and 
sixty-three. Great-grandmama alone is 
safe—and charming, on her pinnacle of 
eighty-four; unless, indeed, the author 





really goes further and agrees with her 
expensive psycho-analyst practitioner that 
“all ages are dangerous to all people in 
this dangerous life we live.” 

There is the youthful mother of forty- 
three, ambitious, egoistic, but with a 
“wasted brain” (a “good brain, too, but 
now squandered, atrophied, gone soft 
with disuse”), envious of her husband’s 
“present sphere” and the future careers 
of her grown-up son and daughter. She 
endeavors to remain content as friend and 
comrade to the active members of her 
family, but nothing, as Miss Macaulay 
observes, “is ever everything in this so 
complex world—not even one’s children 
or one’s husband.” Miscellaneous and sup- 
plementary activities do not satisfy Ne- 
ville. She resumes her medical studies, 
broken off at twenty-one, only to find that 
she has become “soft-willed” and “indo- 


lent,’ incapable of hard, concentrated 
brain work. A nervous breakdown fol- 
lows. 


Then, there is Neville’s daughter, aged 
twenty-one, with her bobbed hair and 
“look of immaculate sexless purity,” pre- 
occupied with Freud and probiems of sex. 
She and her brother had grown up during 
the Great War. “They had emerged from 
it,” says Miss Macaulay, “hot with elemen- 
tal things, discussing life, lust, love, poli- 
tics and social reform with cool candor, 
intelligent thoroness and Elizabethan di- 
rectness.” Gerda is an orthodox believer 
in free love, and in danger of losing her 
lover, who is an equally orthodox institu- 
tionalist. Her brother, however, finally 
succeeds in convincing her that an incon- 
spicuous ceremony will not interfere with 
her future usefulness as a citizen and a 
mother of citizens. 

Grandmama, at sixty-three, is a widow. 
“The work of her life had been making a 
home for her husband and children; she 
had never had either the desire or the 
faculties for any other work, and now 
that was over, she was rather badly left, 
as she cared neither for cards, knitting, 
gardening nor intellectual pursuits.” <A 
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dangerous age, indeed! For grandmama, 
like most women of her generation, had 
lived wholly in and by her emotions; and 
now that no one was left on whom she 
might expend these feelings (her chil- 
dren’s study was how to avoid them!), 
she “gossiped with the servants and their 
neighbors, read novels, brooded over the 
happier past, walked for miles alone along 
the coast, and slipped every now and then, 
as she had slipped even in youth, over 
the edge of emotionalism into hysterical 
passion or grief.” Until she found psycho- 
analysis and a local practitioner. Then, 
“sublimated complexes twinkled like stars.” 
Mrs. Hilary’s experiences with the psycho- 
analyzers form some of the 


ness ...I wonder if you remember, Nan, 
throwing your shoes at my head when you 
were three?’ 

“No. But I can quite believe I did... . 
Thank you, mother. You've helped me to 
make up my mind. I am going to Capri with 
Stephen next week. I've refused up till now. 
He was going without me. You’ve made up 
my mind for me.’” 


Great-grandmama looks on from her 
special chair, with her sound philosophy 
of work for the old. She reads books 
and newspapers with industrious comment. 
About General Dyer and the Amritsar de- 
bate, great-grandmama said: 


“Poor man. But one mustn’t treat one’s 





funniest chapters in Miss Ma- 
caulay’s book. 

Mrs. Hilary’s youngest un- 
married daughter, a neurotic 
professional woman of thirty- 
three, forms a sort of bridge 
between the “remote twenties” 
and the “fantastic forties.” Dis- 
appointed in love, by nature a 
“cynic and rake,” she has yet 
refused to entangle her life 
with that of an equally cynical, 
rakish and unhappily- married 
fellow artist. Scandal to the 
contrary, Nan’s way of living is 
really quite blameless until her 
mother has a conversation about 
her with the psycho-analyst 
practitioner. Then: 


“‘T have to tell him everything,’ 
Mrs. Hilary stammered. ‘It’s part 
of the course. I did consult him 
about you. I’m not ashamed of it. 
He understands about these things. 
He’s not an ordinary man.’ 

“*This is very interesting.’ Nan 
lit another cigaret. ‘It seems that 
I’ve been a boon all round as a 
town topic—to London, to Rome, 
and to St. Mary’s Bay. ... Well, 
what did he advize about me?’ 

“Mrs. Hilary remembered vague- 
ly and in part, but did not think 
it would be profitable just now to 
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tell Nan. 

“We have to be very wise about 
this,’ she said, collecting herself. 
‘Very wise and firm. 


THE JACKET TELLS THE STORY 


The most dangerous ages for women, according to Rose Macau- 
lay’s new book, are twenty-one, thirty- three, forty-three and sixty- 
Lawless- three. 


Great-grandmama alone is safe—at eighty-four. 
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fellow creatures as he did, even the poor 
Indian, who, I quite believe, is intolerably 
provoking. I see the Morning Post is getting 
up a subscription for him, contributed to by 
Those who Remember Cawnpore, Haters of 
Trotzky, Montague and Lansbury, Furious 
Englishwomen and many other generous and 
emotional people. That is kind and right. 
We should not let even our more impulsive 
generals starve.” 


Here, again, is great-grandmama’s opin- 
ion of a certain much-advertized recent 
autobiography : 


“*A vulgar, untruthful and ill-written book. 
The sort of autobiography Gilbert's wife will 
write when she has time. It reminds me very 
much of her letters, and she is, I am sure, 
still more like the diary which she, no 
doubt, keeps. Poor Gilbert... .’ Grand- 
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mama seemed to be confusing Gilbert mo- 
mentarily with the Cabinet Minister. ‘I re- 
member,’ she went on, ‘meeting this young 
woman at Oxford, in the year of the first 
Jubilee... . A very bright talker. They can 
so seldom write. . She dozed again.” 


Great-grandmama, who is beyond sex, 
and Pamela, who has abjured it, “going 
about her work, keen, debonair and de- 
tached,” are the only women free from 
danger in Miss Macaulay’s book. Pamela 
says to her grandmother, one day, when 
the old gentlewoman comments on her 
admirable composure: “Life’s so short, 
you see. Can anything which lasts such a 
little while be worth making a fuss about ?” 
And this, Rose Macaulay informs us, is 
the key to her book. 





ZIONISM CHAMPIONED BY SAMUEL 
UNTERMYER 


RECENT article in the World’s 
W ork, in which Henry Morgenthau, 
former American Ambassador to 
Turkey, attacked Zionism as “the most 
stupendous fallacy in Jewish history,” has 
created indignation in Jewish circles. It 
appeared almost simultaneously with a 
reported schism in the American Zionist 
ranks. It was cited as an indication of 
disunity among the people whom Zionism 
is intended to serve. The reported schism 
may be a real one; honest differences un- 
doubtedly exist among Jews in regard to 
the Zionist dream; but the Zionist move- 
ment, Samuel Untermyer points out in a 
reply to Mr. Morgenthau published in the 
Forum, cannot, at its present stage, be 
demolished by any number of verbal as- 
saults. “There is not,” he says, “a State 
throughout the civilized world that has 
not through its authorized representa- 
tives expressed sympathy with the great 
enterprize now undertaken in the Holy 
Land; there is not a single statesman of 
_ eminence who has not given sincere utter- 
ance to his wishes for its success.” 
Particularly unworthy, in Samuel Un- 
termyer’s opinion, is the Morgenthau 
appeal to race prejudice on the pretext 
that there is an element of disloyalty to 





Americanism on the part of American 
Jews in championing Zionism. “It is a 
gratuitous insult by a man who in every 
line demonstrates his want of understand- 
ing of the aims of the movement and of 
its idealism, of the great Jews of France, 
England and of America who are its 
enthusiastic sponsors, of whom men like 
Baron de Rothschild, Dr. Chaim Weiz- 
mann, Sir Alfred Mond, Mr. Israel Zang- 
will, Justice Brandeis, Judge Mack, Dr. 
Stephen S. Wise, Professor Frankfurter 
and’ Nathan Straus are illustrations that 
come to mind at the moment—to say that 
they are guilty of the unspeakable treach- 
ery of promoting a movement that seeks 
to undermine the loyalty of Jews to the 
countries of which they are citizens.” 
Mr. Untermyer writes with the zeal of 
a convert. He is said to have recently 
become a Zionist through his friendship 
with Dr. Chaim Weizmann, head of the 
World’s Zionist Organization. When he 
thinks of Mr. Morgenthau’s characteriza- 
tion of Zionism as a “betrayal,” he can 
only turn the taunt against Morgenthau 
himself. “It is he who is guilty of a craven 
betrayal which not even the most plausible 
of diplomatic apologies can excuse.” 
Mr. Morgenthau’s assertion that a crea- 
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tion of a Jewish Commonwealth 
in Palestine would necessitate a 
change of political allegiance on 
the part of any single Jew who 
belonged by citizenship to an- 
other state, is ascribed by Mr. 
Untermyer to nothing else but 
“prejudice and loose thinking.” 

In this connection, Mr. Unter- 
myer quotes no less an authority 
on the subject than Mr. Arthur 
James Balfour himself, the au- 
thor of the famous Balfour 
Declaration. Mr. Balfour re- 
futes the idea that there is any- 
thing inherent in the realization 
of the Zionist ideal that would 
endanger the “rights and politi- 
cal status” of the Jews in other 
countries. Mr. Balfour thinks 
quite the contrary. Everything 
which raises the national and 
international status of the Jews 
to that of other nations ought 5 
to mitigate what remains of an- [oe 
cient antipathies. 

Mr. Untermyer further takes 
Mr. Morgenthau to task for his 
account of the modern Zionist 
movement. Answering his as- 
sertion that Zionism is “an : 
Eastern European proposal,” 





















































Mr. Untermyer gives a long 
list of prominent Western Eu- 
ropeans who have made earlier 
proposals for the reestablishment of Pales- 
tine as the Jewish National Homeland, thus 
branding Mr. Morgenthau’s designation of 
Zionism as an “Eastern European proposal” 
as entirely false. He shows that Napoleon 
in 1799 issued a proclamation to the Jews, 
inviting them to gather under his leader- 
ship, and promising them the restoration 
of the Holy Land. There were subse- 
quent proposals by a French Jew, Joseph 
Salvador; by Lord Shaftesbury in 1838; 
by the founder of South Australia, Gen- 
eral Gawler, in 1845; by an English 
clergyman, Hollingsworth, in 1852; by 
the Socialist leader, Moses Hess, in 1862; 
and by the English writer, George Eliot, 
in her remarkable novel, “Daniel De- 
ronda,” in 1876. Mr. Untermyer makes 
particular mention of the enthusiastic 
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Samuel Untermyer, the distinguished attorney, is said to have 
become a Zionist through his friendship with Dr. Weizmann, 


head of the World Zionist Organization. 

advocacy of the Zionist idea by Major 
Mordecai Manuel Noah, who was consul 
of the United States to Morocco from 
1813 to 1816, and afterwards sheriff of 
New York County and judge of the 
Court of Sessions. It has been said of 
him that “no man of his day had a better 
claim to the title of American, yet all his 
life he cherished the idea of a Restora- 
tion of the Jews to Palestine.” And it is 
significant that John Adams, the second 
President of the United States, was an 
ardent supporter of Major Noah’s pro- 
posal. 

Turning to the economic aspect of Zion- 
Untermyer characterizes the 
ex-Ambassador’s statements as guided by 
“prejudice, lack of knowledge, narrow- 
ness of vision and an apparently deliberate 
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intention to misunderstand or misinter- 
pret.” He quotes, among others, Sir 
George Adam Smith, Principal of Aber- 
deen University. Sir George is of the 
opinion that under care the Palestine soil 
is “capable of a pitch of productiveness 
beyond that reached even in the most 
prosperous period of Syrian history,” and 
further compares. the soil of Palestine to 
that of southern California. 

There is one aspect of the Zionist ques- 
tion, Mr. Untermyer proceeds, and that 
not the least important, upon which Mr. 
Morgenthau does not touch at all. It is 
“the terrible plight of the Jews in Eastern 
Europe, who are now passing through a 
worse tragedy than any that has been 
known in the annals of Israel since the 
Middle Ages, and perhaps even surpassing 
in the mere volume of unspeakable horror 
the tale of persecutions of many cen- 
turies.” 


“Mr. Morgenthau’s article seems to have 
been written in a mood of personal egotism 
and a sort of moral vacuum, alive only to 
the financial success, the social position, and 
the material reward that the Jews in America 
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can gain. He tells us that the Jews in 
France have found France to be their Zion, 
the Jews of England, England, and the 
Jews of America, America. But what of the 
millions of Jews in distracted Russia, in 
blood-stained Ukraine, in intolerant Poland 
and Roumania, in Anti-Semitic Austria, Hun- 
gary and Germany? Have they found their 
Zion yet? They are seeking it where their 
forefathers have always sought it, and where 
hundreds of thousands of their brethren in 
other countries are helping them to find it— 
in Palestine. But they will not reach it 
unless there is greater cooperation and more 
generous sacrifice on the part of all Jews 
who are enjoying the financial success, the 
social position, and the material reward 
which Mr. Morgenthau holds in such high 
esteem. 

“If at such a time of unparalleled Jewish 
suffering and stress, any Jew of means and 
influence who still regards himself as a Jew, 
fails, by reason of prejudice or baseless 
selfish fear, to help his fellow Jews to enter 
the avenue of salvation now open in Pales- 
tine, and even deters others from helping, it 
is he who is guilty not only of a dereliction 
of duty, but of a craven betrayal which not 
even the most plausible of diplomatic apolo- 
gies can excuse or extenuate.” 





PROBLEMS RAISED BY THE MINIS- 
TERIAL SHORTAGE 


os HE seriousness of the situation can- 

not be easily exaggerated. If the 

church is to hold her place in the 
future, to say nothing of taking advance 
ground, she must in some way lead strong 
men into the better class of seminaries.” 
So the Rev. O. D. Foster, university sec- 


retary of the Council of Church Boards * 


of Education, has lately declared. His 
words, taken in conjunction with those of 
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From the Christian Herald 


Dr. Robert L. Kelley, of the same Council, 
are worth thinking about. Fully 5,000 
Protestant pulpits, according to Dr. Kel- 
ley, are now vacant throughout the coun- 
try, and another 5,000 will need ministers 
next year and thereafter. Even if every 
graduate minister were available this 
year, Dr. Kelley goes on to tell us in one 
of a series of sensational articles lately 
published in the New York Evening Post, 
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A CHART SHOWING THE CLERICAL SHORTAGE 


How the number of students in the theological schools of four great denominations in this country decreased 
during the period from 1916 to 1920. 
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the total, 3,200, would 
only half fill the need. 
“There are scarcely 
5,500 students in_all 
Protestant seminaries 
to-day. This should 
represent merely the 
graduation total, while 
four times that number 
should be in under- 
graduate attendance if 
the supply were to 
equal the demand.” 

The influence of the 
war and the shamefully 
low salaries paid some 
preachers are adduced 
as explanations of the 
present clerical short- 
age; and we note in 
several papers a ten- 
dency to stress the dif- 
ficulties that thinking 
students experience in 
their efforts to accept the dogmas of the 
churches. But it may be that the semina- 
ries themselves are somewhat to blame 
and that they will have to bring their 
teaching methods up to date before they 
can hope to attract as many students as 
they used to attract. Dr. Frederick Lynch 
takes this view in articles published in the 
Christian World (New York). 

None of the recent criticisms of the 
seminaries should be taken too seriously, 
he says. His own criticism—and it is not 
so much criticism as suggestion—is this: 
that there is not enough emphasis placed 
on direct training for preaching and not 
quite enough attention paid to what might 
be called pastoral psychology. He would 
not like to see any subject now being 
taught in the divinity schools taken from 
the curriculum. The Bible, after all has 
been said, remains the greatest door into 
the infinite, and “every minister,” Dr. 
Lynch declares, “should know it by heart.” 
The church is “God’s channel of revela- 
tion and the unique witness for Christ,” 
and every minister should know its history 
as he knows his Bible. Furthermore, the 
church has been the great transforming 
influence in the lives of men. Theology 
is the record of the soul’s striving after 





From the N. Y. Evening Post 
FIGURES THAT LEAVE ROOM FOR HOPE 
The heavy line in this chart shows attendance in all theological seminaries 
in the United States from 1870 to 1918, as given by the U. S. Bureau of 
Education. The dotted lines show the situation as indicated by records 
made since the last official report of the Bureau. 


God and of the mind’s attempt to reduce 
to systematic knowledge its thought of 
God. “To neglect it is as if the astrono- 
mer neglected to formulate in ordered 
unity his knowledge of the stars, or the 
biologist to interpret the message of the 
world of life.” There is also need of 
social teaching in an age in which the 
social problem is uppermost. Dr. Lynch 
wishes that there was a man of the caliber 
of Edward A. Steiner in every divinity 
school in America. 

But after thus expressing his conviction 
that existing courses in our seminaries 
should be retained, Dr. Lynch goes on to 
say that he does fee] that the courses in 
homiletics have not quite kept pace with 
the needs of the time. As he puts it: 


“The average divinity student is going to 
devote most of his time to preaching and 
preparation for preaching. What his parish, 
whether rural or metropolitan, will call for 
is not sermons, but preaching. Are we mis- 
taken in saying that our homiletical courses 
are devoting too much time to sermons and 
not enough to preaching? Sermons were 
perhaps the thing to emphasize fifty years 
ago. Preaching is the thing to emphasize 
to-day. The man who leaves the schools, 
no matter where he goes, is going to be a 
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missioner, an advocate, a messenger, in a 
sense the preacher of yesterday did not have 
to be. Therefore we would like to see stu- 
dents taken in hand upon their entrance into 
the seminary and trained daily for three 
years in preaching—preaching without sign 
of paper about them, and preaching on all 
the great problems of the soul. We are glad 
that the Union Theological Seminary has 
three such men as Hugh Black, Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick and Henry Sloane Coffin all 
training men to preach. We have always 
contended, and are still unyielding on this 
point, that boys thus trained for three years 
could preach—with rare exceptions—without 
any reading of sermons, and yet speak big 
eternal truths, in forceful, direct, intimate, 
persuasive words.” 

In regard to the matter of teaching pas- 
toral psychology, Dr. Lynch has this to 
Say: 

“Whatever sort of a parish the young min- 
ister is called to, he is going to find several 
hundred souls who are not only going to hear 
him preach, but who are going to turn to him 
in every trouble, every perplexity, every exi- 
gency, every doubt, and in many situations 
where sin has wrought havoc in their lives. 
“. . Our experience with courses of pas- 
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toral theology leads us to feel that they do 
not sufficiently meet this great need. No 
course of lectures can do it, yet in some of 
our seminaries this is all that is provided. 
We wish that there was in every one of our 
seminaries one great big sympathetic under- 
standing man who has had long and varied 
experience in dealing with human souls in 
all the perplexities and crises to which aver- 
age men and women are heir—an expert in 
pastoral psychology. He should use the case 
system as it is practised in the law schools, 
or the system practised in the medical schools, 
where the student is brought in touch with 
every form of disease in the hospital before 
he is allowed to cure. As it is, we fear that 
many a young pastor soon has some difficult 
case of moral disease to deal with before 
which he stands practically helpless. Of 
course, we realize that the unfailing healing 
touch comes, as does wisdom, only with 
experience and age. Wide, understanding 
sympathy is a growth. Yet we believe that 
much more might be done in our seminaries 
to acquaint our students with the many cases 
of moral disease and perversion, the many 
forms of sin with which he will have to 
deal, and likewise to prepare him to act as 
the wise physician of souls in the parishes 
that are to be his.” 








THE ALLIANCE THAT WALTER PAGE 
HOPED MIGHT AVERT THE WAR 


HE correspondence of Walter H. 

Page from 1913 to 1918, edited by 

Burton J. Hendrick and now being 
published in the World’s Work, can best 
be described as a hymn to Anglo-Amer- 
ican friendship. It was Mr. Page’s con- 
viction, preached in public addresses and 
in his writings for twenty-five years pre- 
ceding his appointment as ambassador to 
Great Britain, that the destinies of man- 
lind depended more upon the friendly co- 
operation of the United States and Great 
Britain than upon any other single influ- 
ence. His ambassadorship gave him a 
place of unique influence from which to 
preach his gospel. Early and late he wrote 
to President Wilson of his hopes in this 
direction. Colonel House was one of the 
men whose active help he enlisted. Bryan 
he anathematized because, as he felt, the 
Great Commoner was bungling the busi- 





ness. Right up to the outbreak of the 
war Mr. Page was thinking, working and 
worrying in efforts to promote the Anglo- 
American entente. He died as the war 
was ending and he must have been disap- 
pointed, but so far as we know he kept to 
the end his faith in the power of the 
English-speaking peoples to achieve almost 
anything that they wanted. 

It is interesting to note how determined 
Mr. Page was to understand and to in- 
terpret sympathetically the English point 
of view. Despite his intense democratic 
conviction (President Alderman, of the 
University of Virginia, once said he had 
“never known a more perfect democrat 
than Walter Page”), he could write to 
President Wilson, apropos of a state din- 
ner at Buckingham Palace given to the 
King of Denmark early in 1914: “This 
whole royal game is most interesting. 
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Lloyd George and H. H. Asquith and John 
Morley were there, all in white knee- 
breeches of silk and swords and most 
gaudy coats—these that are the radicals 
of the Kingdom, in literature and in ac- 
tion.” He speaks in the same letter of 
the rigidity of British caste and customs. 
“My servants sit at table in a certain 
order, and Mrs. Page’s maid wouldn't yield 
her precedence to a mere housemaid for 
any mortal consideration—no more than 
a royal person of a certain rank would 
yield to one of a lower rank. A real 
democracy is as far off as doomsday. So 
you argue, till you remember that it is 
these same people who killed kings and 
made human liberty possible—to a degree.” 

“The future of the world be- 
longs to us,” Mr. Page writes in 
another of his London letters to 
President Wilson. Everybody 
will see it presently, he thinks 
—‘these English are spending 
their capital, and it is their 
capital that continues to give 
them their vast power.” Now 
“what,” he asks, “are we going 
to do with the leadership of the 
world presently when it clearly 
falls into our hands? And how 
can we use the English for the 
highest uses of democracy ?” 
He endeavors to answer his 
own questions in a memorandum 
written about six months before 
the outbreak of the war: 





“Was there ever greater need 
than there is now of a first-class 
mind unselfishly working on world 
problems? The ablest ruling 
minds are engaged on domestic 
tasks. There is no world-girding 
intelligence at work in govern- 
ment. On the continent of Eu- 
rope the Kaiser is probably the 
foremost man. Yet he cannot 
think far beyond his provincial 
views of the Germans. In En- 
gland, Sir Edward Grey is the 
largest - visioned statesman. All 
the Europeans are spending their 
thought and money in watching 
and checkmating one another and 
in maintaining their armed and 
balanced status quo. 

“A way must be found out of 
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this stagnant watching. Else a way will hav 
to be fought out of it; and a great European 
war would set the Old World, perhaps the 
whole world, back a long way; and there- 
aiter, the present armed watching would re- 
cur; we should have gained nothing. It seems 
impossible to talk the Great Powers out of 
their fear of one another or to ‘Hague’ them 
out of it. They'll never be persuaded to dis- 
arm. The only way left seems to be to find 
some common and useful work for these 
great armies to do. Then, perhaps, they'll 
work themselves out of their jealous position. 
Isn’t this sound psychology ? 

“To produce a new situation, the vast en- 
ergy that now spends itself in maintaining 
armies and navies must find a new outlet. 
Something new must be found for them to 
do, some great unselfish task. ... 





A PROMOTER OF ANGLO-AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP 
As American Ambassador to Great Britain during the War, 
Walter H. Page had unequalled opportunities to cement an alli- 
ance of the English-speaking peoples. His letters to President 
Wilson, expressing his hopes in this direction, are now being 
published. They are the best letters, Mr. Wilson says, that he 
has ever read. 
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“Nobody can lead in such a new era but the 
United States.” 


The second instalment of the Page let- 
ters is devoted to the Panama tolls con- 
troversy, and celebrates the tolls repeal 
of 1914 as a unique vindication of our 
national honor. There is something pre- 
mature in Mr. Page’s jubilation in view 
of the fact that the tolls issue is still 
unsettled, but the controversy gives him 
chances to reassert, in letters to President 
Wilson and Colonel House, his solemn 
faith in the necessity of Anglo-American 
cooperation. Incidentally, he has much to 
say—and it is not complimentary—of his 
immediate official superior, William Jen- 
nings Bryan, then Secretary of State. He 
complains that the State Department is 
“utterly disorganized.” Letters and cable- 
grams on most important subjects remain 
unanswered. Instead of answers would 
come a letter of introduction from Mr. 
Bryan in behalf of some “nobody.” Mr. 
Page was terrified lest Bryan should come 
to England, as he threatened to do, and 
deliver a lecture on peace. 

The third instalment of the letters tells 
how Colonel House determined to visit the 
Kaiser in Berlin and to plead with him in 
behalf of world peace. A bigger plan of 
an Anglo-American-German “pact” was 
in the background, and Colonel House was 
anxious to have the help of Mr. Page. 
Page was decidedly skeptical. He had 
no faith in a pact which included Ger- 
many. His faith was staked on the co- 
operation of the English-speaking peoples 
as a force that would make for permanent 
peace and international justice. In a letter 
to Colonel House, written in January, 
1914, he says: 


“As I think of it, turning it this way and 
that, there always comes to me just as I am 
falling to sleep this reflection: the English- 
speaking peoples now rule the world in all 
essential facts. They alone and Switzerland 
have permanent free government. In France 
there’s freedom—but for how long? In Ger- 
many and Austria—hardly. In the Scandi- 
navian States—yes, but they are small and 
exposed as are Brussels and Holland. In 
the big, secure South American States—yes, 
it’s coming. In Japan—? Only the British 
lands and the United States have secure 
liberty. They also have the most treasure, 
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the best fighters, the most land, the most 
ships—the future in fact. 

“Now, because George Washington warned 
us against alliances, we've gone on as if an 
alliance were a kind of smallpox. Suppose 
there were—let us say for argument’s sake— 
the tightest sort of an alliance, offensive and 
defensive, between all Britain, colonies and 
all, and the United States—what would hap- 
pen? Anything we'd say would go, whether 
we should say, ‘Come in out of the wet,’ or, 
‘Disarm.’ That might be the beginning of a 
real world alliance and union to accom- 
plish certain large results—disarmament, for 
instance, or arbitration— dozens of good 
things.” 


Mr. Page was later converted to the 
wisdom of Colonel MHouse’s mission. 
President Wilson was known to be behind 
the move. On June 1, 1914, a day set aside 
for a “Schrippenfest,” or military festival, 
the Kaiser consented to see the American 
envoy. Three days later, in the palace 
at Potsdam, the interview actually took 
place. The Kaiser denounced Japan as 
the world’s greatest menace, sneered at 
England and France, expressed his fears 
of Russia, and ridiculed Bryap and his ar- 
bitration treaty. Colonel House obtained no 
encouragement in his disarmament plans. 
“Every nation in Europe,” -were the 
Kaiser’s parting words, “has its bayonets 
pointed at Germany. But we are ready.” 

A few weeks later, the storm broke. 
The alliance which Mr. Page had labored 
to bring into being was still unborn. “It 
is all a bad business,” Colonel House wrote 
to Page, “and just think how near we came 
to making such a catastrophe impossible! 
If England had moved a little faster and 
had let me go back to Germany, the thing, 
perhaps, could have been done.” 

To which Mr. Page at once replied: 


“No, no, no—no power on earth could have 
prevented it. The German militarism, which 
is the crime of the last fifty years, has been 
working for this for twenty-five years. It is 
the logical result of their spirit and enter- 
prize and doctrine. It had to come. But, of 
course, they chose the wrong time and the 
wrong issue. Militarism has no judgment. 
Don’t let your conscience be worried. You 
did all that any mortal man could do. But 
nobody could have done anything effective. 

“We've got to see to it that this system 
doesn’t grow up again. That’s all.” 




















HOW SPIRITUALISTS ARE FOOLED 


IS IT EASY FOR A HUMBUG 
TO BE A MEDIUM? 


UCH has been written about the 

brilliance of the successful fraud 

among mediums. To the inexperi- 
enced, it appears that the triumphs of 
those mediums whose fraud has later been 
exposed were won by the exercise of gifts 
in themselves remarkable, however mis- 
applied. All this is sheer delusion, if we 
are to believe a writer in the London 
Nation. Neither intelligence nor talent 
of a very high order need be assumed in 
the successful humbug among mediums. 
When these people are exposed, the world 
is often astonished by their lack of gifts 
of any kind whatever. 

How, then, can such people deceive their 
intellectual superiors? In the first place, 
we are told, believers never notice any- 
thing out of the way. Thus in “materiali- 
zations” a figure dressed in white and quite 
obviously in shape, size and features, the 
medium is welcomed by husbands as their 
dead wives, by brothers as their dead 
sisters and so on. Some of these appear- 
ances and disappearances are conducted 
with rudimentary ingenuity. Neverthe- 
less, there is successful deception after 
deception. How can such things be? 


“Everyone who has investigated spiritual- 
istic phenomena knows that there is one 
simple truth that must be borne steadily in 
mind. It is that most people are extremely 
untrustworthy witnesses. The present writer 
has found that, while it is not hard to get 
people to assent to this statement, it is very 
difficult to get them to apply it to themselves. 
On hearing the unanimous and detailed testi- 
mony of a number of people to some marvel- 
ous supernatural phenomenon the investiga- 
tor has to remember that, in all probability, 
some of the events described did not occur 
at all, that the others occurred in a different 
order in time from the one given, and that 
a number of things happened which are not 
mentioned. We notice the same thing at a 
good conjuring performance. The number 
of people who see all that a conjurer does 
is very small; the number who see him do 
several things he did not do is very large. 
“These remarks are obvious to the verge 





of banality; they are steadily realized only 
by one man in several hundreds.” 


A written message, for instance, is 
placed in an envelope. The envelope is 
then carefully sealed and dispatched to a 
medium. The spirits reveal to him the 
contents of the letter and he communicates 
this message to his client, returning him 
the sealed envelope. Now there are liter- 
ally several thousands of people who ob- 
tain spirit messages from mediums in this 
way. They will tell you with the strongest 
emphasis that the returned letter has not 
been tampered with. They have examined 
it. They are often apparently intelligent 
people — business men. and _ professional 
women. Yet the envelope has obviously 
been tampered with. That was established 
by the investigations of the famous Sey- 
bert commission. By “obviously” is here 
meant perceptibly to the naked eye. Surely 
one would expect to have to use a magni- 
fying glass. Apparently the believer ac- 
cepts anything less than a torn envelope 
as satisfactory. 

Let us consider another type of case: 


“The medium sits at one table and the 
client at another. The client writes his ques- 
tion at the top of a large strip of paper, 
folds it down several times, gums it and 
takes it across the room to the medium. The 
medium places his left hand on the message, 
and, after a little, writes the answer with 
his right hand. The client is watching him 
the whole time. Marvelous! 

“Now, in the first place, the competent in- 
vestigator knows that the ‘several highly 
intelligent observers’ have given an incorrect 
account of the proceedings. At the very 
least they have left something out. We re- 
peat, the investigator knows this, because 
experience has taught him that such unani- 
mous accounts are never correct. And he 
need not prepare to find any very subtle in- 
accuracy; the inaccuracy is probably flagrant. 
In the present case, Mr. Furness [member of 
the Seybert investigating commission] found 
that one side of the medium’s table was piled 
for its whole length with books, making it 
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impossible for the client, from his own table 
(at which he must remain), to see the 
medium’s left hand at all. And what is 
easier than to detach a freshly gummed slip? 
In fact, the chief thing that impresses one 
in these accounts is the boldness of the 
mediums, their abysmal contempt for ordi- 
nary human intelligence.” 


It may be argued that as a result of the 
work of the Seybert commission the hum- 
bug among mediums has been forced to 
improve his technique. There could be 
no more erroneous inference. Here and 
there a clever medium will play a trick 
with unusual care or omit it altogether, or 
he will say that the influences are not 
propitious and give up the sitting. The 
great bulk of the mediums do not have to 
improve their technique at all. They deal 
with a class of people upon whom bril- 
liance in technique would be wasted. The 
medium is in a position not unlike that 
of the middle-aged adventuress angling 
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for an inexperienced youth. The oldest 
wile of woman is fresh and new to the 
infatuated boy. Everything with him will 
“get by.” She can powder and rouge and 
force a figure and dye her hair in the 
crudest fashion when she is dealing with 
a certain callow type. The medium is 
dealing with a type of mind, too. He need 
be neither brilliant nor a genius: 


“Dr. Slade, the celebrated medium, used to 
substitute prepared slates when the question 
admitted of it—there is a certain monotony 
about questions asked:at séances: ‘Is my dear 
husband happy in the other world ?’—in com- 
plete confidence that the operation of chang- 
ing slates would not be observed by believers. 
His confidence was, of course, completely 
justified, altho his operations were perfectly 
open and deliberate. The same man used to 
cause peculiarly soft muffled raps under the 
table, and none of the faithful ever noticed 
that he wore extremely loose slippers, and 
that the raps occurred at the precise points 
where he could kick the table.” 





WONDERS OF 


DIRECTIONAL 


WIRELESS 


HE method of estimating the position 
of a distant station which is sending 
wireless signals is called by tech- 

nicians “directional.” In non-directional 
wireless the waves are emitted from an 
elevated wire or wires called antennez, 
which in the ideal case constitute a verti- 
cal conductor like a lightning conductor. 
The waves, which are created by high- 
frequency currents running up and down 
the antenna, spread out equally in all di- 
rections. 

So much for the transmitting side, as 
set forth in the London Telegraph by the 
competent expert, Doctor W. H. Eccles. 
The receiving station, he notes, is usually 
provided with a similar or less vertical 
antenna. In fact, at most wireless sta- 
tions the same antenna is alternately used 
for transmitting and receiving. When the 
electrical waves reach a receiving antenna 
they excite in it electrical currents which 
the operator utilizes. Evidently, if the 





antenna is vertical the waves will produce 
the same electric currents in it whether 
they come from the north or from the 
south or from any other point of the com- 
pass. Thus a vertical antenna is a non- 
directional receiver. All this is quite in- 
dependent of the kind of signals being 
conveyed from the sending station to the 
receiving station, for the making of sig- 
nals is merely the emission during longer 
or shorter intervals of the stream of 
waves. 


“When an antenna is not perfectly vertical 
it tends to favor one direction of the com- 
pass more than another, according to the 
direction in which it leans. For example, if 
an antenna slopes downwards from north 
to south it will transmit signals rather more 
strongly in a southerly direction, or, if it is 
used for reception, it will pick up signals 
from the south rather more distinctly than 
those from the north, with corresponding 
gradation round the compass. Marconi in- 
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MYSTERIES OF THE ANTENNA 


troduced bent antennz on a large scale into 
wireless telegraphy, especially for trans- 
oceanic communication. But even with the 
most directional of these bent antenne the 
strongest direction is only three or four times 
better than the weakest, either for sending 
or receiving.” 


The essential feature ot a non-directive 
antenna is that it presents the same aspect 
to all points of the compass. The essential 
feature of a directional antenna is lack 
of this all-around symmetry. One of the 
most perfect forms of directional antenna 
consists of a vertical square of wire of 
one turn, such as might be erected by 
running a wire up the mast of a ship, 
across to another mast, down that and 
along the deck. Such a structure is often 
called a loop antenna. If it points east 
and west it presents, when viewed from 
either of these directions, the appearance 
of a single wire. If viewed from the 
north or the south it is seen as a square. 
The consequence is that waves from the 
north or the south produce effects very 
different from those produced by waves 
from the east or from the west. In fact, 
it is easily seen that waves from the north 
will excite electric currents simultaneously 
in two sides of the square and that these 
will oppose one another in the square, 
whereas waves from the east or west will 
excite currents in the two vertical sides 
at slightly different times, and therefore 
the currents will not cancel in the square. 
Thus signals coming from the east or 
from the west can be picked up, while 
those coming from the north or from the 
south are absolutely imperceptible. 


“A ship equipped with a loop antenna and 
heading either south or west would pick up 
signals strongly from a sending station due 
east, but on changing her course gradually 
the signals would become weaker, and would 
continuously decrease until the loop lay north 
and south, when the signals from the east 
(and from the west) would become inaudible. 
On turning still farther the signals would be- 
come audible again, and attain their original 
strength when the loop was again edge-on to 


,the distant sending station. The direction of 
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the loop at the moment at which signals be- 
come inaudible, or at the moment when they 
attain their maximum, gives the operator the 
bearing of the sending station. It is found 
that with the simple apparatus described 
greater accuracy can be attained by finding 
the position in which the signals are inaudible 
than by finding the position in which they are 
strongest.” 


The intensity of signals can be improved 
by winding more coils of wire on the loop 
up to a certain limit. Such loops, measur- 
ing, say, three to nine feet square, can be 
conveniently employed on land for deter- 
mining the bearing of distant stations. 
Such a loop, suspended from the ceiling 
of a room, for example, could easily be 
turned by the operator to face in various 
directions while he was listening to sig- 
nals. Eight years ago it was not possible, 
even with the best designs of small loop, 
to practice direction-finding of ship sta- 
tions at more than about forty miles’ dis- 
tance. Accordingly, methods were devised 
by which large fixed outdoor loops could 
be employed in combination for direction- 
finding.. Even with these the range re- 
mained relatively small. 


“A great step forward was made during the 
years 1913-15 by the remarkable development 
of new methods for enormously amplifying 
very weak electrical currents. In 1916 the 
French Military Radio-telegraphic Establish- 
ment used powerful amplifiers for the mag- 
nification of the minute electric currents pro- 
duced in small loops, and as a consequence 
were able to receive very distant stations. 
For example, it was proved to be possible 
to stand in a’ street in Paris with a loop 
which could be carried in the hand, and with 
portable amplifying and detecting apparatus 
to receive from, and to determine the direc- 
tion of, some of the powerful American 
stations. 

“If powerful stations at great distances can 
be received it is obvious that weaker stations 
at smaller distances can also be picked up— 
in fact, the introduction of large amplifiers 
enabled receiving stations to pick up very 
weak signals at distances much greater than 
was realized by the people transmitting.” 
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THE ASTROPHYSICS OF DANTE 


to be an astrophysicist can fail to 

wonder at the slowness with which 
news of scientific discovery traveled in 
his day. The cosmogony of Dante illus- 
trates this nicely, according to Professor 
J. L. E. Dreyer, writing in London Nature. 
The great Florentine poet did not find out 
that his universe had exploded in France. 
Neither did the most eminent scientists 
of Europe, outside of France, suspect 
what had happened either. There was 
no way then of transmitting news of sci- 
entific discovery with speed and accuracy 
combined. In our own day a great devel- 
opment in science is telegraphed to the 
ends of the earth the moment it is verified. 

We have here one reason why Dante 
and his contemporaries took his universe 
so seriously, but there is another reason. 
The cosmogony of Dante was highly 
poetical. It lent itself 
exquisitely to the pur- 
poses of his hell and 
heaven and purgatory. 
Had Dante known the 
truth, his poem must 
have perished in his 
head. He could have 
got no poetical effects 
out of the solar sys- 
tem as we know it— 
that is, effects of the 
kind he achieves with 
his circles. 

The principal fea- 
ture of Dante’s sys- 
tem is the arrange- 
ment of the universe 
in a series of concen- 
tric spheres with the 
earth in the center. 
The increased number 
of apparent irregular- 
ities in the planetary 
motions revealed by 
steadily pursued ob- 
servations led to the 
development of the 
world, which final- 
ly became known as 
the Ptolemaic system. 


N* student of Dante who happens 





There is no trace of any knowledge of 
this on Dante’s part. Nevertheless, Dante 
shows himself well acquainted with the 
general phenomena of the heavens. He 
describes correctly the apparent motions 
of the stars as seen from the poles of the 
earth or from the equator. He often indi- 
cates the time of year by mentioning the 
zodiacal sign occupied by the sun. He 
even gives a fairly correct value of the 
length of the year. In the center of his 
universe is the earth, which is a sphere. 
These two facts were not disputed by 
anybody. Hell is a conical opening that 
reaches to the center of the earth, where 
the devil dwells at the apex of the cone. 
This was generally accepted as the proper 
place for him. Even three hundred years 
later, when the motion or non-motion of 
the earth was the burning question of the 
day, the idea appeared very shocking to 





THE COSMOS ACCORDING TO DANTE 
The principal feature of this system is the arrangement of the universe in a 
series of concentric spheres, with the earth in the center. 
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DANTE’S COSMOGONY 


many that a body having the devil in the 
middle could be supposed to travel among 
the heavenly spheres, which were moved 
by the angels. 

Purgatory is a large conical hill rising 
out of the vast ocean at a point dia- 
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metrically opposite to Jerusalem, the 
navel of the dry land. The heavenly 
spheres, ten in number, surround the 
earth, and they are repeatedly alluded 
to as being solid. In each of the first 
seven spheres spirits, tho they have not 
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DANTE’S INFERNAL REGIONS 
The devil dwells at the apex of the cone, according to the article in London Nature from which we borrow 


the illustration. Among the theologians of Dante’s time this apex of the cone was accepted as the proper 

place for the devil to dwell in. Even three hundred years later, when the motion or non-motion of the earth 

was a burning question, the idea appeared very shocking to many that a body having the devil in the middle 
could be supposed to travel among the heavenly bodies, which were moved by the angels. 
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their permanent abode there, appear in 
Dante in order to illustrate the gradu- 
ally increasing glory which they have 
been found worthy to enjoy and to indi- 
cate their former earthly characters, which 
had been chiefly influenced by one of the 
seven planets. The shadow of the earth 
reaches as far as the third sphere, and 
the spirits seen in the spheres of the moon, 
Mercury and Venus have the lowest de- 
gree of bliss in the empyrean. 

The empyrean, the tenth sphere, is the 
dwelling place of the deity. It is motion- 
less, because all motion implies change 
and a desire for something better. The 
ninth, or crystalline sphere, is the prime 
mover, endowed with circular motion 
which expresses its praise to the creator, 
and by its incomprehensible speed it shows 
the desire of each part to be joined to 
the empyrean. The eighth sphere is that 
of the fixed stars. It has a very slow 
eastward motion of its own of one degree 
in a hundred years (precession) and trans- 
mits the daily rotation received from the 
ninth sphere to all the lower spheres. 
Dante is doubtful about the nature of the 
milky way. He wonders whether it is 
composed of stars or vapor. 

The nine revolving spheres are moved 
by the triads of angelic intelligences. The 
seraphim as the highest in rank direct the 
ninth sphere. The angels govern the low- 
est sphere, that of the moon. The planets 
were supposed to move in the plane of 
the ecliptic. While the motion of Saturn 


N almost universal fact in the ani- 
A mal kingdom is the development 

of a new individual from an egg 
which has been fertilized. This means, 
according to an expert investigator who 
writes in the London Mail, that the egg 
has fused with another and very minute 
cell called a sperm. Eggs are produced 
by the female sex and sperms by the 
male, and very often these two sexes vary 
greatly in appearance. Yet it is easy to 
see that these two kinds of individuals 
arise from eggs which are superficially 
quite similar. 
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is the swiftest, because this is the most 
divine motion, that of the moon is the 
slowest. The revolutions of all the nine 
spheres are therefore from east to west, 
supposed by some of the early Greek 
philosophers and by all the Arabian be- 
lievers in spheres. As to the nature of 
the moon, Dante adopts a theory, accord- 
ing to which the spots are caused by the 
rarity of some parts of the moon’s body 
which do not reflect the sun’s rays well. 
Later on in his great poem, this idea is 
objected to, and the spots which Dante, 
looking from above, sees on only the side 
of the moon nearest to the earth, are 
said to be due to the light differing in 
various places under the influence of dif- 
ferent angelic guides. 

From the highest heavens down to the 
lowest depths of the earth we find in 
Dante a faithful guide to the scientific 
ideas as well as to many of the popular 
prejudices of his time. We can under- 
stand from the peculiar religious associa- 
tions connected with Dante’s system why 
the newer cosmogonies—especially those 
which displayed the earth as the center 
of the universe—aroused such hostility. 
They upset the whole moral and intellec- 
tual structure upon which vital sanctions 
of society were based and left men with 
nothing to rest their minds upon. It 
seemed as if chaos had come unless the 
perturbed mind took refuge in the theory 
that the devil was again busy destroying 
the human race. 


A number of cases are known where 
eggs develop without fertilization, and, 
consequently, the male sex is not required 
—at least for some generations! This is 
the case with that familiar pest the aphis, 
or green fly, now making itself conspicu- 
ous and troublesome to the gardening 
fraternity. 

The domestic bee is still more interest- 
ing, for the queen can decide whether eggs 
shall be fertilized or not—and both de- 
velop. But the former become females, 
while unfertilized eggs become males. 

The queen bee receives the sperms from 
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PRE-NATAL INFLUENCES 


a male and stores them within her body 
until required. She can permit an egg to 
be fertilized or not before laying. Al- 
though this is an unusual arrangement in 
the animal kingdom there is ample evi- 
dence that it can be easily correlated with 
the more general procedure. 

Some years ago it was discovered that 
in the case of certain insects the eggs 
were all alike, but the sperms were of two 
kinds. If an egg was fertilized by one 
kind, a female resulted; if by the other, 
amale. As the two kinds of sperms were 
produced in equal numbers, the result was 
approximately equal numbers of the two 
sexes. 

This discovery was of fundamental im- 
portance; it pushed back the cause of sex 
to the act of fertilization and made it 
dependent on the qualities inherited and 
carried by the sperm. ; 

This mechanism is probably of universal 
occurrence, but not always quite like that 
described above, for in some cases the 
sperms are all alike but the eggs are of 
two kinds. In man the former is probably 
the case. 

But the matter is not so simple as it 
looks. 

If a female Gipsy Moth of European 
origin is mated to a male of a Japanese 
race the male progeny are all normal; but 
some of the others are neither male nor 
female—they are mixtures of the two 
sexes: that is, male in parts and female 
in parts! 

Another case which might be compared 
with this is the fact that old hen birds 
sometimes take on the plumage character- 
istic of the cock. As the result of many 
experiments, it is now suggested that each 
sex possesses the fundaments of both 
sexes, but what is to appear is fixed at 
fertilization. Only in a few cases may 
changes take place afterwards. , 

In all animals and plants with sexual 
reproduction, adds a scientist, writing in 
the London Times, each parent contributes 
to the formation of the progeny a single 
little piece of what is generally known as 
germ plasm. These specks of matter carry 
the inherited qualities and are the physical 
reason of the resemblance between parents 
and offspring. Sometimes in an individual 
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or in a race the speck from one parent 
may be “prepotent” over that from the 
other, so that the offspring resembles the 
prepotent parent in most of its char- 
acters, or in certain particular char- 
acters. The prepotency may be in either 
parent or in neither, it may be so frequent 
as to be the rule, or may be an individual 
exception. Its general cause is unknown, 
although Mendelians appears to have ex- 
plained certain instances of its action. 
Embryos, whether they live in water, 
depending on their own luck or exertions 
for food and shelter, or are fed and 
guarded by the mother, naturally vary 
according to their good or ill fortune. 
They may be stunted by starvation, mal- 
formed from poisoning, or misshapen in 
structure or in constitution. Doubtless 
these facts are the basis of the persistent 
belief in “maternal impressions,” the view 
that mental states of a mammalian mother 
affect the character of her unborn infant. 
They do affect it, but no more than a good 
or bad incubator, clean or poisoned food, 
would affect the growing embryo in any 
other group of animals. The nature of 
all these influences can be understood in 
their proper light by remembering that, 
whatsoever a mother may contribute to 
her progeny in addition to the original 
speck of germplasm, there is no greater 
hereditary resemblance between mother 
and child than in cases where the mother 
contributes no more than the father. 
Breeders of domesticated animals not 
infrequently find that a race they believe 
to be pure produces a “rogue,” an animal 
without the points they have been trying 
to fix. Very often the undesired char- 
acters recall those of the unimproved 
ancestors, being what are called “throw- 
backs,” instances of the supposed opera- 
tion of atavism. But breeders prefer an 
explanation less compromizing to their 
efforts at permanent improvement. If 
there is the slightest pretext, they invoke 
the imagined theory of “telegony,” infec- 
tion of a pure-bred female by previous 
association with an underbred sire. In 
its most plausible form this theory is a 
kind of inversion of the belief described 
in the last paragraph. A mother is sup- 
posed to stamp her own characters on the 
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embryo she is rearing within her body; 
conversely she is supposed to have her 
own constitution modified by the embryo 
within her, in the sense that she acquires 
in a latent form some of the characters 
of the male parent of the embryo. In a 
still less plausible form, it is suggested 
that even by sterile association she may 
acquire some of the characters of her 
mate. In its application to human beings, 
the theory implies that a woman becomes 
assimilated constitutionally to her mate. 
In the extreme case, were she to marry 
her husband’s brother, she would incur 
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the risk of an approach to physiological 
incest. 

There is no experimental foundation for 
this view. It has been put to the test on 
a considerable scale with several kinds of 
animals, with complete failure to find any 
trace of an earlier union on the progeny 
of a second union. Nor is there any sta- 
tistical support for it. Clearly, if the 
mother is “infected” by association with 
her mate, the younger children of a family 
should on the average show a greater re- 
semblance to the father than their older 
brothers and sisters. There is no trace 
of such an effect. 


WILL THE PREJUDICE AGAINST 
WHOLE-MEAL BREAD NEVER DIE? 


ITTLE hope is held out by Professor 
James England for the restoration of 
whole-meal bread to the table of the 

English-speaking peoples. Nobody, he ad- 
mits, denies the mischief being worked by 
the failure to bring back the whole-meal 
loaf. The newly-won knowledge on the 
subject of vitamines, in fact, ought to 
revolutionize our attitude toward all the 
cereals. It has not done so. Human 
nature is too strong. It resisted the um- 
brella. It would have nothing to do with 
tea for a long time. The potato 
was boycotted for over a cen- 
tury after it was brought over * 
to Europe. It may take more 
than a hundred years to kill the 
feeling that has arisen against 
the whole-meal bread, even 
when people are told about the 
mischief it is doing them. It 
is like indulging in intoxicants 
or smoking cigarets. People 
will have to be sent to prison, 
perhaps, if they persist in eating 
the wrong kind of bread. 

A description of the various 
parts of a grain of wheat has 
done a little in England to re- 
move the odium attaching to 
whole-meal flour and bread cre- 
ated there by the unfortunate 
use of the word “offal” in con- 
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AND OUTER PORTION 
GRAIN MAGNIFIED ABOUT 160 TIMES 
P. Pericarp forming with (T) the testa and (N) the nucellus the 
branny envelope of the grain, and comprizing: 
ep. Epicarp; m. Mesocarp; en. Endocarp. 
N. Nucellus. 


nection with those portions of the wheat 
rejected during milling. The grain is 
surrounded by a series of tough cellular 
envelopes which are removed by the miller 
as completely as possible to produce the 
whitest or patent grade flour. This grade 
consists principally of the milled “paren- 
chymatous” cells of the endosperm. The 
other grades of flour contain varying pro- 
portions of the skins of the grain and the 
germ, with whole-meal flour at the other 
end of the grading, which should contain 
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CROSS-SECTION THROUGH THE BRANNY ENVELOPE 


OF THE ENDOSPERM OF THE 


E. Endosperm, comprizing: 
a. Aleurone cells; ~. Parenchymatous cells. 
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BLACK BREAD NOT GOOD FORM 


the entire grain with the germ. The germ 
is the richest in vitamines and is said to 
impart a pleasant nutty flavor to bread. 
The “aleurone layer” is the next in im- 
portance as regards vitamine content. 

It might be inferred that in the process 
of baking the vitamines in whole-meal 
dough would be destroyed by the heat of 
the oven. Such is probably the case to 
some extent, but it is also probable that 
the crust towards the end of the process 
forms a protective coating which keeps the 
interior moist and thus prevents a too 
serious rise in temperature. There is little 
doubt that some proportion of the vita- 
mines is preserved. In domestic cookery 
it is probable that a larger proportion re- 
mains intact. 

There can be no doubt in the light of 
all the evidence that bread made from the 
“whole” wheat is the bread to eat if the 
health is taken into serious consideration. 
There are, all the same, serious but not in- 
surmountable objections to the use of 
whole-meal flour: 


“It is stated by millers that the germ ad- 
versely affects the keeping qualities of flour; 
but the modern methods of milling and the 
use of sound grain probably synchronize with 
the improved keeping qualities of flour nowa- 
days, and thus remove any blame from the 
germ as affecting keeping qualities. Experi- 
ments indicate that whole-meal flour remains 
in good condition if the moisture be not 
excessive. 

“The baker states that the germ in flour 
affects the strength and stability of the 
dough, while whole-meal flgur absorbs less 
water and does not produce such a large loaf 
or such white bread as the highest grades of 
flour. The quality of the dough could no 
doubt be improved if necessary, as a result 
of research into the matter, or even by the 
omission of one or more of the other in- 
gredients usually introduced by the baker. 
The absorption of water and the size of the 
loaf are probably inconsiderable factors, ex- 
cept from the point of view of the baker, 
who would eventually find means of recoup- 
ing himself for any loss occasioned by the 
use of whole-meal flour. But color is every- 
thing! It is respect for that quality which 
induces people to use bicarbonate of soda in 
cooking greens, and thereby reduce the vita- 
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mine content of an ample and economical 
supply. For this reason, all kinds of sophis- 
tication of food are condoned, even the use 
of poisonous sulphate of copper used in pre- 
served green peas.” 
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LONGITUDINAL SECTION THROUGH A 
WHEAT GRAIN 
G is the embryo, and a shows the aleurone cells of 
the endosperm. [P is the pericarp. 


The solution of the problem of whole- 
wheat bread will have to be found in the 
creation of an etiquet regarding it. If it 
were made good form to eat the right kind 
of bread, most people would take to it. 
At this time, owing to many years of 
established habit in what is called the “best 
society,” it is deemed the appropriate thing 
for a peasant or a farm laborer or a con- 
vict in jail to eat what is popularly known 
as “black bread,” altho it is not really 
black bread. If the best society ate whole- 
wheat bread it would soon be the proper 
thing and in that way the health of the 
world would be improved. Certainly, the 
experiment should be made. 
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HOW WE LOST OUR TAILS 


HE human tail was lost because man 
became an orthograde—that is, he 
adopted a vertical instead of a hori- 

zontal poise for his body. So far those 
two renowned authorities on this subject, 
Professor Arthur Keith and Professor F. 
Wood Jones, are in agreement. Professor 
Keith goes further. With the evolution 
of the upright posture, he contends, the 
pelvic muscles which act on the tail had 
to bear the steady burden of the abdominal 
viscera. They had to be in action as long 
as the orthograde posture was maintained. 
They could not serve in support of the 
viscera and the movements of the tail at 
the same time. 

From this view, as the controversy de- 
velops in London Nature, Professor Wood 
Jones dissents altogether. To him it seems 
that one who is in constant association 
with the museum of John Hunter should 
not believe, as Professor Keith does, that 
if this dual duty of support of viscera and 
production of tail movements were thrust 
upon them, the muscles would fail in one 
respect or the other. We need go no 
further afield than the kangaroo to see 
how an animal which is typically ortho- 
grade may support its abdominal viscera 
in the upright posture and yet possess a 
tail which is one of the most wonderful 
of muscularly controlled appendages met 
with among the mammals. 


“Man has not lost his tail because the 
caudal musculature is incapable of under- 
taking the dual réle of visceral support and 
caudal mobility. He has lost it because it 
has ceased to be of any use to him. For 
the same reason the gibbon, the orang, the 
chimpanzee and the gorilla have lost theirs. 
For the same reason certain ‘pronograde 
apes’ (which Prof. Keith appears to assume 
possess uniformly ‘basal or pelvic,’ as well 
as ‘free or terminal,’ portions of their tails) 
have lost theirs. Cynopithecus possesses no 
more than a button, the Barbary ape still 
less, and, indeed, the reduction of the tail 
is seen to the best advantage in the most 
typically pronograde group (the baboons) of 
the Primates. Because the tail has ceased 
to be of any functional use certain of the 
lemurs have also lost it, and so have a host 
of other mammalian forms belonging to 


other orders. Did it not appear flippant, 
one might ask if Prof. Keith imagines the 
guinea-pig lost its tail because its caudal mus- 
culature could not fulfil a dual réle.” 


In pronograde apes, declares Professor 
Keith, nevertheless, the pelvic visceral 
musculature is attached to the peculiar 
chevronlike bones—hzemal arches—placed 
beneath the pelvic vertebre of the tail. 
The reappearance of the hemal arches in 
the human embryo during the second and 
third months of development may be re- 
garded as definite proof that man comes 
of a pronograde ancestry. This is a com- 
mon type of argument, one that has been 
current far too long, retorts Professor 
Wood Jones, and one against which he 
has been protesting for some time past. 
Apart from the confusion that may be 
caused by identifying “hzmal arches” with 
definite “chevron bones” is the gross fal- 
lacy, according to Wood Jones, in the 
argument that, because hzmal arches are 
present in pronograde apes and in man, 
therefore man is developed from a prono- 
grade ape. 

Hzmal arches are a primitive vertebrate 
heritage, but they are no more. They 
have no more to do with the pronograde 
poise as such than have the neutral arches 
or the gill bars. We all know, proceeds 
Professor Wood Jones, that the prono- 
grade habit is typical of lower vertebrates, 
and we need not quibble about a prono- 
grade vertebrate ancestry for man. But 
to argue that the pronograde simian an- 
cestry of man is evidenced in the reap- 
pearance of the hemal arches in the 
human embryo during the second and 
third months of development is sheer 
nonsense. Hzmal arches are developed in 
birds, and one would have as good justi- 
fication for saying that this proved man 
to be descended from a flying ancestor, as 
Professor Keith has by the parallel argu- 
ment for claiming man’s descent from a 
simian pronograde ancestor. Both argu- 
ments are, concludes Professor Wood 
Jones, “fallacious and stupid.” To this 
Professor Keith retorts: 




















“Wood Jones is of opinion that each mem- 
ber of this orthograde group of Primates— 
man, gorilla, chimpanzee, orang and gibbon 
—has acquired the sacralization of the tail 
independently of each other; in his opinion 
we are dealing with remarkable resemblances 
produced by convergence. On the other 
hand, it seems to me a more rational ex- 
planation to believe that evolution is true, 
and that all the orthograde Primates are the 
progeny of a common stock—the primitive 
orthograde stock—and that we are therefore 
dealing with a common inheritance. Seeing 
that all have a nervous system cast in a com- 
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mon mould, with vascular, alimentary, mus- 
cular and bony systems which differ only in 
detail, we do much less violence to what 
we know of the laws of evolution by adopt- 
ing my explanation than if we accept that 
offered by Prof. Wood Jones. In no other 
Primate, save the five mentioned above, has 
the tail undergone sacralization. The guinea- 
pig, the Barbary ape and Cynopithecus have 
no bearing on the point in question; their 
tails have not undergone sacralization. To 
compare the posture and method of progres- 
sion of the kangaroo to man or an anthropoid 
ape is of the nature of burlesque.” 





CIRCUS SENSATIONS OF THE 
ANCIENTS 


NIMALS could be caged in ancient 
A Rome within three weeks of cap- 

ture on either the eastern or the 
western coast of the Mediterranean. Cages 
were cheap and could be hired, reports 
Doctor George Jennison in The Edinburgh 
Review; slave labor cost little, the mor- 
tality among the beasts would be low, and 
allowing for wages of superintendence, a 
lion could possibly have been delivered in 
ancient Rome for the equivalent of fifty 
dollars—that is, in the time of Julius 
Cesar. But each step backward in the 
“hinterland” made a great difference. 
Adult specimens of the larger carnivora 
live as a rule only a short time after 
capture, and the most savage die the 
soonest. If the period sufficed to put them 
in the arena, they were t’ie best beasts for 
the purpose, but every added day increased 
the risk of mortality very considerably, 
and the survivors had to bear the total 
cost. Honorius passed a law (406 A.D.) 
that towns en route should provide food 
for passing convoys. The hunting center 
was distant Hierapolis, in the Euphrates 
province, and the supply was so meager 
that three or four months were required 
to collect a consignment. 

The upper classes soon tired of what 
Marcus Aurelius calls the wearisome mo- 
notony of the animal shows, but the ple- 
beian interest was maintained by the pro- 
vision of new animals, of which almost 
every remarkable species in the Roman 





world appeared sooner or later, and by 
the addition of costly scenic accessories. 
The shows were usually begun at day- 
break, when the wealthy were still abed. 

Claudius is marked with the stigma of 
cruelty, because he loved the spectacle of 
bestiarii rent by wild beasts that appealed 
so strongly to the populace. These bestia- 
rii were condemned criminals, unarmed, 
or so inadequately armed that the weapon 
only prolonged the struggle. As a varia- 
tion there were occasionally set executions 
with the victim dropped into a den of 
lions, or fastened to a stake to be worried 
by a bear, or tied to a post in a cart driven 
quickly around the arena with a hungry 
lioness in pursuit. The trained and armed 
hunters.or venators were more than a 
match for the beast. One mighty man 
slew twenty in a day. The bravest vena- 
tors were not afraid to meet, and often 
conquered, their ferocious antagonists 
without weapons, and with no protection 
but a leather band wound round arm and 
leg. Sometimes a number of beasts were 
opposed to several gladiators. Promoters 
were continually seeking to hit the popular 
taste by devising fresh matches for the 
beasts. Julius Cesar, for example, made 
a great score by the introduction of bull- 
fighting, but his other innovations did not 
outlast his own life. 


The venationes were in a continual 


state of change, and so was the arena in 
which the contests took place, until it be- 
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came perfected in the Coliseum, about 100 
years after the first amphitheater, the 
work of Julius Cesar, had replaced the 
temporary structures of older times. 
Among the chief improvements we may 
note that the wall was made high enough 
to keep the Emperor and his guests safe 
from the elephants, so that the “euripes” 
or ditch was no longer required. Nets 
suspended from elephant tusks fixed to 
the wall prevented danger from the car- 
nivora, and revolving ivory rollers made 
the angry leaps of the animals a source 
of amusement to the spectators. The 
circle of the seats was shaded by awnings 
and made gay with flowers and parrots 
and singing birds. Fountains cooled the 
incense-laden air, and the strains of mili- 
tary music drowned the cries of the vic- 
tims in the arena. The animals were kept 
in well-lighted quarters under the “po- 
dium” or on the lower floor, whence they 
were taken in wheeled trucks to an open- 
ing in the side wall or hoisted to the floor 
of the arena and admitted to the stage as 
from a lair. The cages themselves were 
not more than fourteen feet wide and 
eight feet deep, iron-fronted, but with a 
small opening at the back. This size is 
extremely well adapted for cleansing pur- 
poses and not large enough for a lion to 
escape the course of teasing and irritation 
which, along with hunger, was a necessary 
part of his education for the show. 

The lion must have been taught to rush 
upon his tormentors and been rewarded 
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with some bits of food, probably human 
flesh, and in this way have overcome that 
dominant fear of man which would force 
him, even against the pressure of hunger, 
to seek a refuge under the wall from the 
shouting thousands of spectators and from 
the glare of the arena. Many lions needed 
prodding with iron bars or the argument 
of burning straw to force them from this 
poor refuge. Troops of spearmen drove 
the animals together for the combat or 
on to their victim. Hot irons were neces- 
sary often to get the wild beasts to move 
into the cages designed for transporting 


“The great arches on which the Coliseum 
stood were well adapted for the storage and 
manipulation of the scenery which was used 
to an extent quite unknown in our day. At 
one time a great ship, fully rigged, was de- 
vised to fall in pieces and release hundreds 
of animals. On other occasions a mountain 
rose, with streams and vegetation on its 
slopes, and in this garden the trees bent down 
to give their fruit to Orpheus playing on 
his lute, the birds came round him, and the 
beasts fawned at his feet. But Orpheus 
was a wretched criminal, devoured by a bear 
at last. Alexander Severus, and later Pro- 
bus, turned the whole arena into a wood 
where the people could hunt at their will—‘a 
sight more surprizing than agreeable.’ Other 
emperors had tokens scattered in the seats 
to be scrambled for, and animals were the 
prizes. Speculaters bought the chances of 
success won by burly rufhians. Respectable 
people left the seats before this part of the 
entertainment.” 





A SCIENCE IN WHICH THE STAGE 


LAGS BEHIND 


HOSE who have not viewed stage 

lighting from behind the scenes 

would often be surprized at the 
great crudity of the equipment, and espe- 
cially at the superficial intellects which are 
responsible for some of the effects ob- 
tained. These are the result usually of 
experiment, not of direct knowledge, we 
learn from that well-known expert in 
lighting, Doctor M. Luckiesh, of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. Furthermore, he 
fears, little thought is given to the emo- 





THE CHURCH 


tional value of light, shade and color. 
The flood of light and the spot of color 
are varied with gaudy effects, but how 
seldom is it possible to distinguish a deep 
relation between the lighting and the dra- 
matic incidents! Many ingenious tricks 
and devices are resorted to in these pro- 
ductions, and, as a whole, lighting is serv- 
ing effectively enough. Yet in considering 
the expressiveness of light, the deeper 
stage play is the medium necessary for 
utilizing the potentiality of light. These 
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THE SECRET OF EFFECTIVE LIGHTING 


great plays are rare, and unfortunately 
the stage artist appreciative of the sig- 
nifications and emotional value of light 
and color is still rarer. The equipment 
of the present stage consists of footlights, 
sidelight, borderlights, floodlights, spot- 
lights and much special apparatus.* 

One of the severest criticisms of stage 
lighting may be directed against the use 
of footlights for obtaining the dominant 
light. This is directed upward, and the 
effect is an unnatural and even a grotesque 
modeling of the actors’ features. The 
shadows produced are incongruous, for 
they are opposed to the real and painted 
effects of scene and light and shade. The 
only excuse for such lighting is that it is 
easily done and that proper lighting is 
difficult to obtain, owing to the fact that 
it involves a change in construction. By 
no means should the footlights be aban- 
doned, for they would still be invaluable 
in obtaining diffused light even when the 
dominant light is directed from above the 
horizontal. 

In the present stage lighting, in which 
the footlights generally predominate, the 
expressiveness of light is not satisfactory. 
Perhaps they are a necessary compromize, 
but inasmuch as their effect is unnatural 
they should not be accepted until it is 
thoroly proved that ingenuity cannot elim- 
eliminate the present defects. 


“The stage as a whole is a mobile picture 
in light, shade and color, with the addition 
of words and music. Excepting the latter, 
it is an expression of light worthy of the 
same care and consideration that the paint- 
ing, which is also an expression of light, 
receives from the artist. The scenery and 
costumes should be considered in terms of 
the lighting effects, because they are affected 
by changes in the color of the light. In fact, 
the author showed, a number of years ago, 
that by carefully relating the colors of the 
light with the colors used in painting the 
scenery, a complete change of scene can be 
obtained by merely changing the color of the 
light. Rather wonderful dissolving effects 
can be produced in this manner without shift- 
ing scenery. For example, a warm summer 
scene, with trees in full foliage under a yel- 
low light, may be changed under a bluish 


* ArtiFic1aL Licnt: Its Inrivence Upon Crviti- 
zation. By M. Luckiesh. New York: The Century 
Company. 
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light to a winter scene, with ground covered 
with snow and trees barren of leaves. But 
before such accomplishments can be realized 
upon the stage, scientific knowledge must be 
available behind the scenes.” 


The lighting situation on the stage is 
thus a melancholy one. It is true that one 
turns hopefully toward the gallant tho 
small band of stage men who are striving 
to realize a harmony of lighting, setting 
and drama in the so-called modern theater. 
Unappreciated by a public which flocks to 
the melodramatic movie, whose scenarios 
produced upon the legitimate stage would 
be jeered by the same public, the modern 
stage illuminator is striving to make use 
of the potentiality of light. Even among 
these there are impostors who have never 
achieved anything worth while, and who 
have not the perseverance to learn to 
extract some of the power of light and 
to apply it effectively. Lighting suffers 
in the hand of the artist owing to the 
absence of scientific knowledge, and it is 
misused by the engineer who does not 
possess an esthetic sensibility. Science 
must be exploited in lighting, for lighting 
cannot be looked at from the artistic 
standpoint alone. 

This important fact is exemplified in 
the lighting of the church to-day. The 
church is far ahead of the theater in 
this matter of illumination. Literally, here 
the children of light are wiser in their 
day and generation than the children of 
darkness. In the church certain things 
are understood which in the theater re- 
main a mystery. The architectural fea- 
tures of the church are generally of a 
certain period, and first of all there is a 
disposition to harmonize the lighting effect 
with that of the architectural and decora- 
tive scheme. The dark-stained ceiling of 
a certain type of church is not flooded 
with light. 

The characteristics of creeds are dis- 
tinctly different, and these are to some 
extent exemplified by the lines of the 
architecture of their churches. In the 
same way the lighting effect will often 
enough be harmonized with the creed and 
spirit of the interior. Even the symbolism 
of color may be appropriately woven into 
the lighting of the church. 
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THE MYSTERY OF HERMAN 
MELVILLE | 


NGLISH readers are known to be 
EF, eagerly awaiting the publication of 
a long-promised biography of Her- 
man Melville. It is being written by Prof. 
Raymond Weaver, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, and it may help to clear up what 
Hoyt H. Hudson, in the New York 
Freeman, calls the “mystery” of Melville. 
When Mr. Hudson uses the word quoted, 
he is thinking of the strange neglect which 
has fallen on one of the glories of our 
literature. Melville is often called the 
greatest of sea writers—greater even than 
Conrad. Hawthorne found him “better 
worth immortality than the most of us.” 
Barrie confessedly owes him his Captain 
Hook. Masefield says of his “Moby 
Dick” that it speaks the whole secret of 
the sea. His “Typee” and “Omoo” pio- 
neered the entire school of South Sea 
literature. And yet at the present time 
he is almost unknown. 
Why, Mr. Hudson asks, did he so sadly 
baffle expectation? Why, after death, 
does he fail to enjoy his due of life 


Where dead men live, on lips of living men? 

















A NEGLECTED AMERICAN GENIUS 
The enthusiasm which Herman Melville’s wiitings 
have long excited in England is leading to a revival 
of interest in one of the glories of our literature. 


Mr. Hudson is tempted to suggest that 
prohibitionist America has_ repudiated 
Melville because he wrote to Hawthorne of 
striking glasses of champagne with him 
in Paradise, adding, parenthetically: “TI 
won't believe in a temperance heaven.” 
The argument continues: 


“Worse than his sins against teetotal- 
ism... was his sin against publicity. At 
the age of forty-one, after having pub- 
lished ten volumes, he gave up the writing 
of prose. Incidents of the Civil War moved 
him to write verse, but as a critic has 
said: ‘Nature did not make him a poet. His 
pages contain at best little more than the 
rough ore of poetry.’ In the period from 
1866 until his death [in 1891] he published 
three other volumes of verse, two of them 
at his own expense: During most of this 
time Melville was living a secluded life in 
New York City, having gone there as an 
itinerant officer in the customs service. That 
he was ‘forgotten and ignored’ was in ac- 
cordance with his desires. He resisted all 
efforts to draw him out of retirement, re- 
fusing, among other invitations, one to be- 
come a charter member of the Authors’ 
Club. He was interested in the collection of 
etchings. He was at home to a few friends. 
One of these, writing over the initials O. G. H. 
in the New York Times a week after Mel- 
ville’s death, said of him: 


“He had shot his arrow and made his 
mark and was satisfied. With considerable 
knowledge of the world, he had preferred 
to see it from a distance. ...I asked the 
loan of some of his books which in early life 
had given me pleasure, and was surprised 
when he said that he didn’t own a single copy 
of them. ...I had before noticed that tho 
eloquent in discussing general literature he 
was dumb when the subject of his own writ- 
ings was broached.’ 


“During the last month of his life, it is 
recorded, he was reading Schopenhauer and 
Elizabethan plays.” 


All this excites the curiosity of H. M. 
Tomlinson, of the staff of the London 
Nation and Atheneum. “There is some- 


thing unusually fascinating,” he exclaims, 
We must learn 


“in the case of Melville. 
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THE SAGE OF SLABSIDES 


more about that man.” In Mr. Tomlin- 
son’s estimation, “Moby Dick” is a work 
which is not only unique of its kind, and 
a great achievement, but is “the expres- 
sion of an imagination that rises to the 
highest, and so is amongst the world’s 
great works of art.” He comments further: 


“The American critics who find time for 
prolonged inquiries, published later in pon- 
derous and even unreadable volumes, on 
English authors who are classical, but fre- 
quently dim to general readers in a well- 
earned obscurity, and who yet neglect the 
strange case of Melville, astonish me. There 
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must be people living who have seen Melville, 
and have talked to him—the man who, it is 
reported, once remarked, ‘All fame is patron- 
age; let me be infamous’; and, ‘I shall go 
down to them (posterity) in all likelihood. 
“Typee” will be given to them with their 
gingerbread.’ Now is the very time to tackle 
that book about him. If this task is neg- 
lected a little longer, so that some priceless 
recollections of Melville, now available, are 
lost, and documents and other evidence of 
the man, which now exist, are buried still 
deeper beneath the litter of the years, then 
the book about him will be tentative, and 
will leave the mystery darker than ever.” 





HAMLIN GARLAND’S TRIBUTE 
TO JOHN BURROUGHS 


“ HERE was very little of literary 
pretension in Burroughs,” says 


Hamlin Garland in a charming 
article in the Century celebrating his 
thirty-year friendship with the man who 
did more than any other American, living 
or dead, to acquaint the masses with na- 
ture. John Burroughs, Garland continues, 
was much more interested in showing a 
hidden bird’s nest or in calling attention to 
a delicate fern than he was in making a 
literary impression. He looked like a 
farmer and he acted like one. “His dis- 
course was homely, mellow with rustic 
common sense.” 

Writing, it seems, did not come easily 
to John Burroughs. His early years as a 
teacher were filled with poverty, doubt and 
discouragement, almost with despair. At 
the urging of his ambitious young wife, 
who resented the pity of her former class- 
mates, he tried to get into something more 
lucrative than teaching, but failed. He 
read medicine, and gave it up; he tried 
without success to write acceptable arti- 
cles; and, worst of all, he ceased to make 
progress in any direction. It was during 
this period of discouragement that he 
wrote his noble poem, “Waiting,” which 
seems now, as Mr. Garland puts it, to have 
been the expression of a subconscious 
conviction that, somehow, sometime, his 
own would come to him. 

In the winter of 1895, Burroughs wrote 


to Garland from his home, “Riverby, at 
West Park on the Hudson: “I am building 
a retreat on some wild land I have pur- 
chased—a big stone chimney . . . with my 
own hands.” This letter is important be- 
cause it settles just when “Slabsides” was 
built. It also tells something of the dis- 
turbing conditions at Riverby that made 
Slabsides a refuge. Mr. Garland says: 


“It is no secret that in the judgment of 
his own family, as well as in that of his wife, 
writing was a foolish waste of time. His 
skill as a vineyardist had their unqualified 
respect, but to knock off tying up grapes in 
order to put down some observation con- 
serning a bird or a chipmunk was ridiculous 
and productive of nothing but laughter on 
the part of the neighbors, one of whom is 
reported to have said, ‘Why all these people 
come around here to see old John Burroughs 
I can’t see.’ 

“It was in self-defense against such folks 
that he built Slabsides in the thick forest one 
mile west of Riverby.” 


There was something contradictory in 
the social habits of Burroughs, as in those 
of most men. He liked to be alone, but 
he did not like to be too much alone. He 
once confessed that he grew weary when 
his friend John Muir started a new argu- 
ment at two o'clock in the morning, but 
he “felt like a personage with Roosevelt,” 
and he gave wholehearted allegiance to 


Walt Whitman. Mr. Garland tells of one 
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occasion when he visited Burroughs at 
“Woodchuck Lodge,” another of his her- 
mitages, in Roxbury, New York, and 
found him hiding in the kitchen from im- 
portunate visitors, but adds that as a rule 
he was glad of homage, at least when it 
appeared to be genuine. 

On fine Sundays a steady stream of 
motor cars climbed the hill above Roxbury 
in order that their passengers might catch 
a fleeting glimpse of the farmer-poet in 
his cottage. There were usually children in 
these motoring parties. “To see him mov- 
ing about the yard or in the midst of the 
meadow,” Mr. Garland says, “with a group 
of youngsters following him, looking up at 
him, and listening while he talked of a 
bee, which he picked from a flower as if 
it were a berry, or of a little lizard, which 
he held in his hollowed palm, was to enjoy 
a charming picture of age and innocence.” 
Vassar students also came to the cottage; 
and amiable frumps, aspiring young natu- 
ralists, poets, men of letters, Whitmanites, 
mystics, all kinds and conditions of men 
and women. 


“It was a very humble cottage, without a 
particle of charm except in its view, which 
afforded a noble sweep of the valley far be- 
low and the high range of hills on the eastern 
horizon... . 

“He liked to be comfortable, but had so 
little care about being ‘artistic’ that he made 
no change in the decoration of the rooms. 
Aside from his books and his collection of 
wasp-nests, curious rocks and roots, the 
rooms offered no special appeal. 

“Aside from his noble head and his white 
cloud of hair, John was himself as plain as 
the house. His baggy trousers, his moose- 
hide shoes, his faded sweater, and his rustic 
speech fitted in with the bare walls and stark 
simplicity of his home. It was difficult to 
relate him to the beauty and dignity of his 
books. 

“To many people he was a naturalist, a 
writer upon birds. To me he was, above all 
else, an essayist, a stylist of singular clarity 
and precision and beauty. The porch was a 
library as well as study. Here as elsewhere 
he was surrounded by books, and his files 
were filled with letters from poets and phi- 
losophers. It was his habit to read as it was 
his habit to observe. 

“He was not a linguist, as Howells was, 
for he knew no language except English; 
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but he read widely in translations, especially 
in books on natural phenomena. His interest 
in contemporary events remained keen, a 
fact made evident to me by the presence on 
this hillside of the New York papers. He 
cared very little about painting or music or 
the stage, but his interest in philosophy, 
poetry, science and descriptive prose was in- 
satiate. Even here, on his porch, were some 
of the most recent philosophical books.” 


The gulf between the philosopher with 
his pen in his hand and the plain, homely 
old farmer is stressed by Mr. Garland in 
more than one passage. “John Burroughs, 
the man of letters, was master not merely 
of his subject, but of the English lan- 
guage; Uncle John, as he sat by my fire, 
was kindly, serious, rather negative, often 
a little remote; a countryman, interested 
in birds, the weather, the neighbors. It 
was hard for me, long as I had known 
him, to realize the immense range of his 
reading and the ground he had covered 
in his writing. It is only now, as I am 
rereading his books in their proper order, 
that I begin to estimate in something like 
just degree, the depth and patience of his 
marvelous intellectual discipline.” The 
tribute concludes: 


“The last night he spent at my fireside was 
especially beautiful. With only the flaming 
logs for light we sat about the hearth and 
sang old songs, and then a young girl, one 
of my daughter’s friends, played the violin 
from a dusky corner of the room, while 
Uncle John, a majestic figure, sat like some 
old saint, the radiance of the chimney creat- 
ing about his head a nimbus of gold-colored 
light. That he was deeply affected was evi- 
dent to us, altho he said little, and when he 
went away next day, I had no expectancy of 
ever having him the center of our circle 
again. 

“Like most old people, he dreaded each 
returning winter, and to escape the imprison- 
ment of it he had made it a point to go to 
Florida or Bermuda or California for at least 
three months, and it was on his return jour- 
ney in March of this year that he suddenly 
fell into his long sleep on the train. 

“He had planned to celebrate with friends 
his approaching birthday, but it was other- 
wise ordered. The eighty-fourth anniversary 
of his coming into this life marked his re- 
entrance into the soil from which he sprang.” 
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IS THE ART OF CHEKHOV A DIS- 
TILLED POISON? 


a “Russian Maupassant” and a 
“Russian O. Henry with a caress” 
by writers who are content with such easy 
and misleading classifications. But the 
translation of his stories into English 
by Constance Garnett (the edition now 
reaches a tenth volume), together with 
the publication of his letters and, more 
recently, his note-books,* is the occasion 
for much thoughtful analysis of Chekhov’s 
singular and fascinating art. Critical 
opinion varies from unstinted admiration 
of the master story-writer and his gentle 
skepticism to the disconcerting statement 
by his countryman, Prince D. S. 
Mirski, in the London Outlook: 
“We Russians can only be glad of 
Chekhov’s success in this coun- 
try, for now, at least, we are not 
alone to be poisoned by his subtle 
toxines.” For “poison it is,” 
Prince Mirski goes on to say, 
“this sweet and melancholy 
poetry, sweet and melancholy like 
the singing of the sirens, and all 
the more malicious from its being 
distilled by the able, velvet-soft 
hand of a superior artist.” 
Chekhov was born about 1860, 
in the port of Taganrog on the 
Black Sea. His grandfather had 
been a serf, and his father was a 
small shopkeeper. When a boy 
he worked in his father’s shop, 
but, at the same time, made such 
progress in his studies that he 
early graduated with every honor 
from the High School in Tagan- 
rog, and entered the University 
of Moscow as a medical student. 
Chekhov’s first story appeared in 
a Moscow paper when he was 
twenty; and from then on his life 
was divided between literature 
and the study of his profession. 
Ill health disabled him as a phy- 


A NTON CHEKHOV has been styled 


* Tue Note-Booxs or Anton CHEKHOV. 
With preface by Maxim Gorky. B. W. 
Huebsch. 





my friends. 


sician for several years, and he died of 
tuberculosis at the age of forty-four. 

The publication of Chekhov’s note-books 
(mere fragments of conversation and ob- 
servations on life, more or less trivial), 
has roused much critical disapproval and 
protest. By Chekhov idolaters they are 
welcomed as precious chips from the 
master’s workshop. J. Middleton Murry, 
on the contrary, writing in the London 
Nation and Atheneum, considers their 
preservation in book-form “almost a 
crime.” “I am convinced,” he says, “that 
Chekhov never intended that these note- 
books should appear. All that is really 


AN ENEMY OF BANALITY 

Anton Chekhov, according to Maxim Gorky, was “a great, wise 
and observant man; he looked at all the dreary inhabitants of 
his country and, with a sad smile, with a tone of gentle but 
deep reproach, with anguish in his face and in his heart, in a 
beautiful and sincere voice, he said to them: ‘You live badly, 


It is shameful to live like that.’ ” 
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valuable and illuminating in them could 
have been got into a half dozen pages. 
The rest are notes which suggested their 
context of actual memories to Chekhov, 
and are all but meaningless to ourselves.” 
One thing, however, the note-books reveal 
very clearly, and that is Chekhov’s pro- 
foundly pessimistic, or (if you choose) 
prophetic, outlook on Russia. To quote a 
few of his observations: 


“Great events will take us unawares... 
and I thought that were we now to obtain 
political liberty, of which we talk so much, 
while engaged in biting one another, we 
should not know what to do with it. 

“Russia is nobody’s country. 

“We ought to realize that without the wide 
education of the people, Russia will collapse, 
like a house built of badly-baked bricks.” 


Maxim Gorky, whose reminiscences of 
Chekhov accompany these note-books, once 
visited the invalid writer in the village of 


Koutchouk-Koy, where he had “a tiny ° 


strip of land and a white two-storied 
house.” Chekhov at that time was in de- 
spair over Russia’s ill treatment of her 
school teachers, in whom, he believed, was 
his country’s only hope for the future. 
“This Russia of ours is such an absurd 
clumsy country,” he remarked, and Gorky 
noted: “In his sad and gentle smile one 
felt that subtle skepticism of one who 
knows the value of words and dreams.” 

Chekhov also said: “In Russia an honest 
man is rather like the chimney-sweep with 
whom nurses frighten children.” And 
again: “Nowhere else does the authority 
of a name weigh so heavily as with us 
Russians, who have been abased by cen- 
turies of slavery and fear freedom.” Here 
is prophecy: “Russia is an enormous plain, 
across which wander mischievous men.” 
The most pessimistic of all the entries fol- 
lows: “The stars have gone out long ago 
—but they still shine for the crowd.” And 
this is the sociological background for one 
of the greatest collections of short stories 
in modern literature. 

Maxim Gorky sympathetically describes 
and defines the limitations of Chekhov’s 
art: 

“Reading Anton Chekhov's stories, one 
feels oneself in a melancholy day of late 
autumn, when the air is transparent and the 
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outline of naked trees, narrow houses, gray- 
ish people, is sharp. Everything is strange, 
lonely, motionless, helpless. The horizon, 
blue and empty, melts into the pale sky, and 
its breath is terribly cold upon the earth 
which is covered with frozen mud. The 
author’s mind, like the autumn sun, shows 
up in hard outline the monotonous roads, 
the crooked streets, the little, squalid houses 
in which tiny, miserable people are stifled 
by boredom and laziness and fill the houses 
with an unintelligible, drowsy bustle. . . 
There passes before one a long file of men 
and women, slaves of their love, of their 
stupidity and idleness, of their greed for the 
good things of life; there walk the slaves 
of the dark fear of life; they straggle anx- 
iously along, filling life with incoherent words 
about the future, feeling that in the present 
there is no place for them... . 

“In front of that dreary gray crowd of 
helpless people there passed a great, wise and 
observant man; he looked at all these dreary 
inhabitants of his country, and, with a sad 
smile, with a tone of gentle but deep re- 
proach, with anguish in his face and in his 
heart, in a beautiful and sincere voice, he 
said to them: ‘You live badly, my friends. 
It is shameful to live like that.’” 


J.. Middleton Murry finds something de- 
cidedly more cheerful in what he terms 
the “mysterious process by which Chekhov 
discovered that the very indifference of 
life is beautiful.” To quote again from 
Mr. Murry’s review in the London Nation 
and Atheneum: 


“There is a sudden twist of the apprehen- 
sion, and the menace becomes a delight... . 
What he [Chekhov] does discover is some 
profound esthetic satisfaction in the spec- 
tacle, a pattern in the carpet which does not 
give everything in nature a meaning, in the 
obvious sense of the words, but is a pattern 
in which everything in nature has a place. 
It was Chekhov’s ability to discern this that 
enabled him to look so steadily at the life 
before his eyes. He must not falsify the 
reality, or the pattern would not appear; he 
need not become hysterical and seek ‘to ex- 
pose’ life, for the pattern was a sufficient 
reward. 

“Probably it is this capacity for what may 
be called esthetic faith which most definitely 
separates Chekhov from the writers who 
went before him and those who have followed 
after. He said that he, unlike his great pre- 
decessors, had ‘no axe to grind.’ Relatively, 
it was true; absolutely, it was false. Chek- 
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hov’s axe was a little one. We might com- 
pare it to a cutting diamond. But there is no 
doubt that he ground and polished it to the 
utmost of his power.” 


Prince D. S. Mirski, who thinks he dis- 
covers in Chekhov a quality more harmful 
than social pessimism or artistic indiffer- 
entism, continues his attack in the London 
Outlook. We quote in part: 


“It is certain that Chekhov, like his student 
Vasilyev in ‘The Nervous Breakdown,’ had 
‘a special talent for humanity, an extraordi- 
narily fine, delicate scent for pain in general.’ 
Gorky—and others besides Gorky—tell us 
about ‘that tender, charming smile of his, 
which attracted one so irresistibly to him’ 
But was it genuine love or only that gentle- 
ness which is generally inseparable from all 
his favorite characters, that passive dou- 
ceur ... which comes from nervous sensi- 
tiveness rather than from active charity? 
His was not the kind of compassion (as 
Dostoyevski’s was) that breeds heroism and 
self-sacrifice; it was a sort of moral nausea 
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which makes one sick and weary, and dis- 
gusted with the order of things at the sight 
of another’s pain. ... Most of Chekhov's 
stories (except the anecdotes of his earlier 
period) can hardly be described as stories at 
all. Nothing happens in them, they are rather 
‘slices of life,’ but lyrically constructed on 
the basis of some leitmotiv. As a rule they 
also end nohow with a definite artistic pur- 
pose of producing that characteristically 
‘Chekhov’ and fin de siécle impression that 
nothing is happening nor can ever happen in 
this dullest of possible worlds. ... ‘Ward 
No. 6’ belongs precisely to that series of 
longer stories... where Chekhov tran- 
scends his customary realism and becomes 
decidedly symbolistic. It is an attempt to 
comprehend in a single frame the whole 
meaning of life—the whole of life’s insuper- 
able meaninglessness. . . . It is a symphony, 
an arrangement, in the sense Whistler used 
the word, only arranged not to flatter the 
eye, but to poison the mind. A sweet poison 
certainly, for the artist is skillful . . . but, 
to those whose organism is capable of assimi- 
lating it, all the more deadly.” 





NEW LIGHT ON BYRON’S STRANGE 
AND SEX-RIDDEN LIFE 


CONTROVERSY in regard to 

Lord Byron, which threatens to 

assume the proportions of the 
Bacon-Shakespeare discussion, is at pres- 
ent agitating the literary world on both 
sides of the Atlantic. It may be a mat- 
ter for the psycho-analyst rather than for 
the critic of literature, as the London 
Nation says, but it has its literary impli- 
cations, and it involves so many important 
names that it cannot be ignored. The 


origin of the controversy is to be found’ 


in the deed of separation completed in 
1816, by mutual consent, between Byron 
and his wife, and is based on a charge 
that Byron’s incestuous relation with his 
half-sister, Augusta Leigh, was the secret 
cause of the separation. “That any in- 
terest in this ancient mystery should sur- 
vive,” writes Lord Ernle in the Nineteenth 
Century, “is a remarkable example of the 
longevity of baffled curiosity.” The scan- 
dal, from its inception, was the talk of 
London. For half a century it smoldered 
till, in 1869, it was fanned into flame in an 


article, “The True Story of Lady Byron’s 
Life,” written by Harriet Beecher Stowe 
and published simultaneously in the Af- 
lantic Monthly and Macmillan’s Magazine. 
It died down, only to flare up in 1905, 
when the poet’s grandson, Lord Love- 
lace, issued a book entitled “Astarte” 
for private circulation. Even the World 
War has failed to extinguish the embers. 
In 1921 it again bursts into fire with the 
publication by Lord Lovelace’s widow of 
an expurgated edition of her late hus- 
band’s privately printed volume.* 

Mrs. Stowe was the first to print the 
deadly charge against Byron, but the only 
evidence that she could bring in its sup- 
port was her own report of a conversation 
that she had had with the poet’s widow in 
1856. Lord Lovelace, who at first denied 
the Stowe charge, was later converted to 
her view. His “Astarte” is an elaborate 
effort to defend his grandmother at the 
expense of his grandfather. 

* AstarTtE: A FraGMEent OF TRUTH CONCERNING 


Grorce Gorvon, S1xtH Lorp Byron. By the Earl 
of Lovelace. New Edition. Scribner. 
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The title of the book is derived from 
the spirit Astarte in Byron’s drama of 
“Manfred”—a story of incest and remorse. 
It is written in the form of a semi-ficti- 
tious reconstruction of the circumstances 
of Byron’s life joined to a large amount 
of irrelevant discussion and to pedantic 
citations from Hazlitt, Chateaubriand, 
Renan and other famous authors. When 
it first appeared it claimed the indorsement 
of Sir Leslie Stephen and evoked a 
favorable letter from Henry James. 
Swinburne, on the other hand, flayed 
“the intrusive impertinence of scribbling 
strangers.” 

It is difficult to describe the character 
of Lord Lovelace. He seems to have 
suffered from what, in the psycho-analytic 
jargon, would be termed a “grandmother 
complex.” He led, we are told, a secluded 
life, varied by the rural pursuits of a 
west-country landlord and sundry bouts 
of Alpine climbing. He spent much of 
his time poring over scandalous family 
papers. When John Murray (grandson 
of the John Murray who was Byron’s 
publisher) proposed the publication of a 
new collection of Byron’s letters, Lord 
Lovelace at first cooperated wholeheart- 
edly, but later flew off at a tangent. He 
was eccentric, to put it mildly. 

There is no evidence in “Astarte” that 
can be said to establish definitely the sin- 
ister charge against Byron. There is one 
letter, however, that has led to endless con- 
troversy. It purports to have been written 
by Byron to Mrs. Leigh and to have been 
sent by her to Lady Byron. Here is the 
important part of it: 


“My dearest Love—I have been negligent 
in not writing, but what can I say? Three 
years’ absence—and the total change of scene 
and habit. .. . But I have never ceased, nor 
can cease, to feel for a moment that perfect 
and boundless attachment which bound and 
binds me to you—which renders me utterly 
incapable of real love for any other human 
being—for what could they be to me after 
you? My own x x x x we may have been 
very wrong—but I repent of nothing, ex- 
cept that cursed marriage—and your refusing 
to continue to love me as you had loved me 
—I can neither forget nor quite forgive you 
for that precious piece of reformation—but 
I can never be other than I have been—and 
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whenever I love anything it is because it 
reminds me in some way or other of your- 
self—for instance, I not long ago attached 
myself to a Venetian for no earthly reason 
(although a pretty woman), but because she 
was called x x x x, and she often remarked 
(without knowing the reason) how fond I 
was of the name.” 


The first peculiarity to be noted here is 
the double erasure of a proper name which 
seems to have consisted of four letters. 
If Byron wrote the above letter to Mrs. 
Leigh, as she claimed, the truth of the 
charge made against him would seem to 
be proved. But did he write it to her? It 
seems unlikely. 

There was a woman in Byron’s life who 
fulfils the requirements implied by this 
letter. Her name was not Augusta. She 
was Mary Anne Chaworth, Byron’s tragic 
love and the mother of his daughter Me- 
dora. She it is whose first name contains 
four letters, and whose memory seems to 
have haunted him in his attachment to the 
pretty Marianna Segat, of Venice. 

But if.this theory is correct, why did 
Mrs. Leigh send Mrs. Chaworth’s letter 
to Lady Byron, representing it as her 
own? It is one of the astounding features 
of the entire situation that Lady Byron, 
who believed that Mrs. Leigh was guilty 
of incestuous relations with Lord Byron, 
and who was encouraged by Mrs. Leigh 
so to believe, nevertheless remained on 
terms of the warmest intimacy with Mrs. 
Leigh. If we seek to unravel the mystery 
we must turn to a book, “Byron: The Last 
Phase,” published by Richard Edgecumbe 
in 1909, in which the view is sustained 
that Mrs. Leigh was trying to shield Mrs. 
Chaworth and that Lady Byron was trying 
to reform Mrs. Leigh. 

The whole mystery moves in an atmos- 
phere so far removed from ordinary ex- 
perience that it is positively uncanny, and 
yet every dotted i and crossed t connected 
with it is being discussed, with the utmost 
seriousness, in leading journals in England 
and America. There is something almost 
comic about the way in which each 
participant in the controversy solemnly 
asserts the infallibility of his own point 
of view. Lord Ernle, for instance, who 
finds himself unconvinced by “Astarte,” 
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THE BYRON MYSTERY 


goes so far as to call his article 
in the Nineteenth Century “The 
End of the Byron Mystery.” 
But if anything is clear it is 
that the mystery is taking on a 
new lease of life. More Byron 
letters are already announced 
for publication, and the debate 
is certain to go merrily on. 

Among the papers which think 
that the charge against Byron is 
proved are the Spectator, the 
Saturday Review, the Outlook 
and the Times Literary Supple- 
ment, all of London. The last- 
named paper maintains that the 
evidence “must convince any 
unbiased mind.” It goes on to 
say: 


“Lady Byron did not start the 
story. Thanks, probably, to Lady 
Caroline Lamb, it was matter of 
gossip before she broke silence to 
her parents. ... She was afraid 
to tax Byron with it outright; she 
felt that the evidence was not 
strong enough to justify her di- 
rectly accusing her friend and 
champion, Augusta. But she 
clung, through much agony to her- 


self, to her conviction that she _ living in 
ought not to return to Byron. 
Then her hand was forced by 


Mrs. Villiers. And once she had told her 
suspicions to this close friend of Augusta 
Leigh, she dared to go a step farther. Byron, 
she believed, was irreclaimable, but Augusta 
might be brought to see the true nature of 
her sin, to repent of it, and to resist the 
many temptations to renew it which Byron 
appeared to her to be offering. From her 
desire to save the soul of a woman whom 
she had always loved came the continuance 
of her friendship and the letters which drew 
Mrs. Leigh to a confession and counseled 
her how to avoid sin in the future. It was 
a strange course to pursue, no doubt, and 
one easily to be misconceived. Lady Byron 
was a strange woman, and grew stranger as 
she grew older. But in this strangeness there 
was much greatness.” 


In the pages of the New Statesman, on 
the other hand, R. C. K. Ensor, repeating 
the arguments of Edgecumbe and adding 
some of his own, contends that “Lord 
Lovelace’s theory has been reduced to 
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Satinover Galleries in New 
America, has been identified as the work of Madame 


AT THE 


AGE OF SEVENTEEN 
This striking canvas, lately acquired by the proprietors of the 


York from an English family now 


Vigée-Lebrun 


about as many fragments as the theory 
that Bacon wrote Shakespeare’s plays.” 
He writes further: 


“The origin of Lady Byron’s delusion in 
this matter is not hard to explain. Augusta 
Leigh secretly adopted Medora, Mary’s 
daughter by Byron, and passed her off as her 
own. This was done to save—and did save 
—Mary’s reputation. Lady Byron got to 
surmize that Medora was Byron’s daughter, 
but every care was taken, and every risk 
run, to prevent her from knowing that she 
was not Augusta’s. Hence her suspicions, 
which she was always longing to convert into 
proofs, and which Augusta, for special rea- 
sons, at different times tantalized with half- 
proofs.” 


The London Nation is equally uncon- 
vinced that Lord Lovelace has proved his 
case. “No student of human nature,” it 
comments, “would return a true bill 
against Byron on the strength of this ill- 











arranged statement for the prosecution.” 
And Samuel C. Chew, in a lengthy article 
in the New York Nation, following, in 
the main, the Edgecumbe-Ensor argument, 
declares: 


“The atmosphere of ‘Astarte’ is so close 
and sultry that the light penetrates through 
it reluctantly. A single reading of the book 
is apt to carry conviction with it, and since 
oxen and wainropes would not drag most 
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people through its dreary length twice, “it 
has convinced many readers. But a careful 
study of the ‘evidence’ results in realization 
of the flimsiness of much of it and the 
needlessly perverse interpretation of much 
more. . . . Whether it wins acceptance or not 
‘Astarte’ will always be of intense interest as 
a ‘human document,’ exposing not only the 
mentality and morality of Byron and of the 
women whose fates were intertwined with 
his, but also of the Earl of Lovelace.” 





A MASTER OF 


HERE are evidences of a revival 
of interest in one of the quaintest of 
the arts. Papers on both sides of 

the Atlantic are devoting space to a book 


THE SILHOUET 


entitled “Ancestors in Silhouet” (John 


- Lane Company), in which Mrs. F. Nevill 


Jackson celebrates the work of August 
Edouart, probably the greatest of all 
silhouet artists. It is Edouart’s 





achievement that, before the 














days of photography, he cap- 
tured, with amazing skill, the 
likenesses of tens of thousands 
of his contemporaries. This 
tireless artist moved freely 
about the world, leaving France, 
where he was born, soon after 
the Revolution, visiting city 
after city in the United King- 
dom in pursuit of his profes- 
sion, and crossing the ocean to 
America in 1839. The ship on 
which he returned was wrecked 
off the coast of Guernsey. Some 
of the best of his worl:s were 
engulfed, but others were saved, 
and the National Portrait Gal- 
leries of London have lately 
bought a large number of ex- 
amples. His subjects include 
six Presidents of the United 
States; Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow as a young dandy; 
Benjamin Franklin at the age 
of eighty-four; Henry Clay and 
Daniel Webster. He “cut” a 
portrait of Charles X., King of 
France, at Holyrood Palace in 
Scotland. He made several 














EDOUART’S METHOD 


Showing the artist in the act of cutting a silhouet of Liston, an 
The method of holding the scissors as described in 
Edouart’s treatise is clear, and the skill displayed in handling 
the remnants of paper from which the figure has been cut, with 
the reverse side upside down but mathematically correct, tells us 
that Edouart in 1828 was already a supreme master in cutting. 


actor. 


pictures of Sir Walter Scott. 
Young and old, ladies of fashion 
and poor beggar-women, ac- 
tors, authors, artists, musicians, 
statesmen, orators, populate his 
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HOW THE WORD “SILHOUET” ORIGINATED S11 














SIR WALTER SCOTT, HIS DOG AND HIS BIOGRAPHER 
These portraits were made by Edouart in 1831. The figure at the left is Scott; while that at the right is 
J. Gibson Lockhart, who married Scott’s daughter and whose Life of Scott was characterized by Carlyle as 
the finest biography ever published. 


shadow-world. “Where Edouart was quite 
supreme,” says Desmond Coke in his “Art 
of the Silhouet,” “is in his sense of char- 
acter. This accounts for his success in 
studies of child life. He had the first 
gift of a portraitist, he could portray and 
explain in a single illuminating moment. 
We know an Edouart subject as we know 
a Sargent: the soul is there no less than 
the mere shell. Edouart had a fine con- 
trol of the scissors, but he had more than 
that, he had an eye for important fea- 
ture.” 

Professional “cutters,” it seems, existed 
in the seventeenth century long before the 
time of Etienne de Silhouette, Finance 
Minister of Louis XV., who was so un- 
popular with his policy of economy at a 
time when extravagance was rampant, that 
anything cheap or common, whether a cut 
portrait or a wooden snuff-box, was called 
a la Silhouette, in derision. Mrs. Jackson 
tells us: 


“In England the word was hardly used. 
Fanny Burney delights in black portraits, and 
her royal mistress was an expert cutter; 
Horace Walpole writes of découpures ; Swift, 
in a whole series of poems in his Miscel- 
lanies, calls them ‘Pictures Cut in Paper’; 
Gibbs and Charles, working at Bath, called 
themselves Profilists. Skiagraphy was used 
in connection with the art. Haines, of 


Brighton, called himself a Scissargraphist, 
and in country districts in Sussex scissar- 
types are still to be found. Master Hubbard, 
the infant prodigy of American fame and 
English birth, invented the name Papyrolo- 
gist, and Shadowgraphy was chiefly used by 
artists who took the portraits in shadow, 
with or without the patent chair so carefully 
described by Lavater. 

“It was August Edouart, the oversensitive, 
who thought that the use of the old French 
term ‘Silhouette’ would help to distinguish 
his superior methods of free-hand scissor- 
cutting from the machine - produced and 
coarsely executed work which had brought 
all black shades into disrepute during the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century. So 
new was the term in England that Edouart 
describes how visitors, coming to his salon 
for one of the novelties, left, disappointed, 
when they found that it was only a black 
shade that was offered them.” 


Shortly after his arrival in England, in 
1813, Edouart found his finances reduced 
to the sum of five pounds. He spent that 
money, he tells us in his autobiographical 
“Treatise on Silhouet Likenesses,” in ad- 
vertizing himself as a French teacher. 
But competition in this line was too keen. 
He had to look around for a new means 
of livelihood, and, as hair work in various 
forms was greatly in vogue, he began to 
make devices, landscapes, figure subjects, 














THE ARTIST’S CHILDREN 
Edouart excelled in the portrayal of children. f 
gift of a portraitist, he could portray and explain in a single illu- 


minating moment. 


than the mere shell.” 


and to model in miniature the favorite ani- 
mals of his royal and other patrons. 

His “Catalog of Works Executed in 
Human and Animal Hair” is a record of 
dog-portraits and of “mosaic hair works.” 
One of the latter, “No..29. A Marine 
View, with a Man-of-War,” is described 
as follows: “This performance in human 
hair imitates the finest true engraving; the 
curious may perceive with the help of a 
magnifying glass the cordage and men on 
board, the sky and waves are all executed 
with the same material. This work has 
taken at least twelve months in its execu- 
tion; it was done with several shades of 
hair properly chosen according to their 
THICKNESS to represent the lines, 
cordage and sky. The waves of the sea 
are worked by the tip of the hair split 
in two.” 

Such was Edouart’s training for the 
cutting of silhouets, which he commenced 


He had the first 


“We know an Edouart subject,” Desmond 
Coke says, “as we know a Sargent: the soul is there no less 
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in 1825. “No wonder,” Mrs. 
Jackson exclaims, “his touch 
was delicate and that he could 
see and portray all the finer 
lines in the human figure with 
the fidelity of an expert; the 
artist who was only satisfied 
with gradations that required 
split hair could perform prodi- 
gies in fine line work, how- 
ever simple the medium in his 
hands.” 

The incident that inspired his 
long and successful career as a 
silhouettist was somewhat triv- 
ial. He was visiting, he records, 
a married couple and their 
daughters, and was shown some 
“shades,” as they were then 
called, which had been cut by a 
patent machine. He criticized 
them as unlike and inartistic, 
and was challenged to do better. 
In vain he protested that his 
criticism was not a reason that 
he could do better. “They up- 
braided me,” he writes, “and in 
a fit of moderate passion I took 
a pair of scissors that one of 
the young ladies used for her 
needlework; I tore the corner 
of a letter that lay on the table; 
[ took the old Father by the arm and led 
him to a chair that I placed in a proper 
manner, so as to see his profile, then in 
an instant I produced the likeness. The 
paper being white, I took the black of 
the snuffers and rubbed it on with my 
fingers; this likeness and preparation made 
so quickly, as if by inspiration, was at 
once approved of and found so like that 
the ladies changed their teasing and ironi- 
cal tone to praises, and begged me to take 
their Mother’s likeness, which I did with 
the same facility and exactness.” 

Edouart did not ornament or give con- 
tour to his shadows with gold, nor did 
he put in details with color. He says in 
his “Treatise” that profiles with gold hair 
drawn on them, coral earrings, blue neck- 
laces, white frills, green dresses are ridic- 
ulous; the representation of a shade can 
only be executed by an outline.” 

He regarded the hand as the most ex- 
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PICTURES CUT IN PAPER 


pressive of all the parts of the body. “The 
hand speaks, and its conformation, with 
more than twenty joints, produces the 
articulation of language. A straight finger, 
according to the angle of position, will in- 
dicate command, threats, derision, atten- 
tion, etc.” 

He emphasizes the point that if a like- 
ness is to be achieved, no contraction of 
the features must be attempted by a sitter. 
A person who has an open mouth habitu- 
ally must keep his mouth open. “There 
are three essential points; they are more 
or less distinct, but they require to be 
studied in the manner I adopt when I 
take a likeness. The tout ensemble is first 
to be consulted—a glance is sufficient. I 
then take into consideration the line of 
the forehead relatively with the nose: *he 
nose with the lips: the lips with the 
chin. ... The figure adds materiaily to 
the effect that produces a likeness, and 
combines with the outline of the face to 
render as it were a double like- 
ness in the same subject; from 
this combination of face and 
figure arises . .. the result of 
a striking resemblance.” 

So Edouart studied his subject. 
His closely reasoned arguments 
with regard to height and bulk, 
the proportions calculated by 
length of head being unreliable 
on account of thé variation in 
structure, all the minutiz of his 
craft were so carefully thought 
out that the “facility” for catch- 
ing a likeness, as Mrs. Jackson 
points out, seems a misnomer. 
Edouart, she remarks, obtained 
his correct outline through 
sheer hard work and study, 
which enabled his nimble fingers 
to carry the learning and judg- 
ment into execution. 

The early portraits of Edou- 
art, made prior to 1827, are 
larger than those done after 
that date. They measure ten or 
eleven inches. After adopting 
what he calls the military stand- 
ard, by which an adult of or- 
dinary height measures about 





figure of Mrs. 
glance to be the mother of a Dickensian type and 
closely studied, 
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seven and a half inches, tall and short men 
and women are readily distinguished. 


“His objective is always a true likeness. 
Grace, beauty, charm we find according to 
his subject—it is never placed there by the 
artist if it is not. possessed in the sitter. 
Other silhouettists give us subtle interpreta- 
tions which emphasize personal beauty, dis- 
tinction or piquancy. Such’ picture-makers 
delight us, but they did not work with the 
serious aim which was before Edouart always 
—a true likeness.” : 


“Some people do not immediately see a 
likeness in a silhouet,” Edouart once said, 
“because they are unused to seeing the 
profile, and expect to find in it the more 
familiar expression of the full face.” He 
tested this theory on a number of occa- 
sions by showing living profiles in shadow 
on a screen. Sometimes these were de- 
clared unlike by friends, who were pres- 
ently confounded by the appearance of 
the living model from behind the screen. 


THE FEMININE TOUCH 


The genius of an Edouart alone, perhaps, could blend the seduc- 
tive with the homely—in the true old-fashioned sense—in_the 


William Keith, who here seems at a superficial 

who, when 

seems dashing, almost voluptuous in her gesture 
and her attitude. 











ss ISCONCERTING,” “strange,” 

“beautiful,” are some of the epi- 

thets applied by American critics 
to Knut Hamsun’s idyll, “Pan,” which has 
lately been published for the first time in 
America, in an English translation, by 
Alfred A. Knopf. One critic compares 
Hamsun with Meredith. Another says 
he begins where Ibsen leaves off. But 
comparisons of this sort are unsatisfac- 
tory. Knut Hamsun is Knut Hamsun— 
the favorite novelist of the ill-starred Ger- 
man genius, Otto Weininger; Norwegian 
to the core, but universal in his appeal; 
perverse, it may be, yet marvelously sensi- 
tive and master of a unique style. 

What are we to think of a lover who 
expresses his enthusiasm for his beloved 
by throwing her shoe in the water? This 
is one of a number of similar tricks in 
which Glahn, the hero of the book, dis- 
tinguishes himself. When he happens to 
feel particularly irritated as a result of 
what he regards as the perfidy of the same 
lady, he fires his gun into his foot. A 
little later, in response to her request 
for a souvenir, he shoots his dearest 
companion—his dog—and sends her the 
corpse. 

Such curiosities of behavior exist side 
by side with a passion for nature that 
almost takes our breath away. Hamsun’s 
“Pan” is the tale of a faun who has 
moved from Greece to Scandinavia. The 
ecstasy that it celebrates is that of unity 
with nature: 


“Hail, men and beasts and birds, to the 
lonely night in the woods, in the woods! 
Hail to the darkness and God’s murmuring 
between the trees, to the sweet, simple melody 
of silence in my ears, to green leaves and 
yellow! Hail to the life-sound I hear; a 
snout against the grass, a dog sniffing over 
the ground! A wild hail to the wildcat lying 
crouched, sighting and ready to spring on a 
sparrow in the dark, in the dark! Hail to 
the merciful silence upon the earth, to the 
stars and to the half moon; ay, to them and 
to it!” . 


Much of the book, Louise Maunsell Field 
notes in the New York Times, is a veri- 
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A SCANDINAVIAN PAN 








table song; a song in praise of the forests, 
of the long Northern nights, of the sea 
in its calm and in its anger. “If the wind 
veered. round, the peaks in the distance 
would almost disappear, and there came a 
storm, a southwesterly gale; a play for 
me to stand and watch. All things in a 
seething mist. Earth and sky mingled to- 
gether, the sea flung up into fantastic 
dancing figures of men and horses and 
fluttering banners on the air.” The Times 
writer proceeds: 


“As in other of Knut Hamsun’s books, the 
sea is a presence, a persistent influence. The 
foreground here is the forest, as in ‘Shallow 
Soil’ it was the city of Christiania. But, as 
in ‘Shallow Soil,’ it was the fortunes and 
misfortunes of their ventures on the sea 
which had so much to do with determining 
the lives of certain of the characters, so 
here, too, the sea is an influence, a power 
less directly felt, but always existent. In 
‘Hunger’ the way of escape was the sea; in 
‘Pan’ the sea is the way of an attempt at 
escape which does not succeed. And as 
‘Shallow Soil’ expresses a hatred of the in- 
sincerities which so often spring from those 
compromises which group-living enforces and 
must necessarily enforce, so does this other, 
‘Pan,’ express praise of the free and irre- 
sponsible life of the forest, where the hunter 
depends for his livelihood on the game he 
kills with his rifle. 

“Knut Hamsun, as we all know, starved in 
cities, starved literally, not figuratively; and 
these early experiences have probably had 
much to do with the bias so evident in his 
work.” 


Louise Maunsell Field challenges the as- 
sumption that Pan is dead. “So long,” she 
says, “as there are leafy thickets and tiny 
brooks that slip their way among the 
sedges, so long as spring nights come when 
there is ‘a rustling everywhere in the 
woods, beasts sniffing, birds calling one 
to another,’ Pan will never die, but live 
and laugh at those who fancy that his 
power is gone forever. It is a wild, a 
pagan and unmoral power, this which be- 
longs to the great god Pan, and that must 
needs be a wild and pagan tale which, like 
this strange novel by Knut Hamsun, cele- 
brates his power.” 
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OMAN, as George Meredith clev- 
WV erly but speciously remarked, will 
be the last creature tamed by man. 
To-day, as in the time of the Cro-Magnon 
cave-dweller, this rebellious companion, 
half-animal, half-angel, crouches within 
his walls and yet disdains to understand 
what seems to be the terms of her cap- 
tivity. Such is the declaration made by 
Louis Untermeyer in introducing to Amer- 
ican readers the poetry of Anna Wickham, 
an Englishwoman whose dual capacity to 
think and sing is curiously reminiscent of 
Emily Dickinson. Since Miss Dickinson 
womankind has had no medium of expres- 
sion to compare with Anna Wickham, for, 
as her sponsor and introducer shrewdly 
observes, all the poetry written by the 
Christina Rossettis, the Elizabeth Brown- 
ings, the Laurence Hopes, the Sara Teas- 
dales, expresses the masculine rather than 
the feminine attitude to the sex. But here 
is a contemporary woman poet who chal- 
lenges tradition, defies her masters and 
declares war for the spiritual liberation of 
women. In verse we call to mind no 
declaration of independence comparable to 
“The Contemplative Quarry” (Harcourt, 
Brace & Co.), from which we quote the 
following revelatory and _ revolutionary 
snatches of defiant song, ending with an 
ironic confession of defeat: 


THE AFFINITY 
By ANNA WICKHAM 


Have to thank God I’m a woman, 
For in these ordered days a woman only 
Is free to be very hungry, very lonely. 


It is sad for Feminism, but still clear 
That man, more often than woman, ‘is a 
pioneer. 





If I would confide a new thought, 
First to a man must it be brought. 
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Now, for our sins, it is my bitter fate 
That such a man wills soon to be my mate, 
And so of friendship is quick end: 

When I have gained a love I lose a friend. 





It is well within the order of things 

That man should listen when his mate sings; 
But the true male never yet walked 

Who liked to listen when his mate talked. 


I would be married to a full man, 

As would all women since the world began; 
But from a wealth of living I have proved 
I must be silent, if I would be loved. 


Now of my silence I have much wealth, 

I have to do my thinking all by stealth. 

My thought may never see the day; 

My mind is like a catacomb where early 
Christians pray. 


THE SINGER 
By ANNA WICKHAM 


|* I had peace to sit and sing, 
Then I could make a lovely thing; 
But I am stung with goads and whips, 
So I build songs like iron ships. 


Let it be something for my song, 
If it is sometimes swift and strong. 


THE MARRIAGE 
By ANNA WICKHAM 


HAT a great battle you and I have 
fought! 
A fight of sticks and whips and swords, 
A one-armed combat, 
For each held the left hand pressed close to 
the heart, 
To save the caskets from assault. 


How tenderly we guarded them; 

I would keep mine and still have yours, 
And you held fast to yours and coveted mine. 
Could we have dropt the caskets 

We would have thrown down weapons 
And been at each other like apes, 
Scratching, biting, hugging 

In exasperation. 
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What a fight! 

Thank God that I was strong as you, 

And you, tho not my master, were my match. 

How we panted; we grew dizzy with rage. 

We forgot everything but the fight and love 
of the caskets. 

These we called by great names— 

Personality, Liberty, Individuality. 


Each fought for right to keep himself a slave 

And to redeem his fellow. 

How can this be done? 

But the fight ended. 

For both was victory; 

For both there was defeat. 

Through blood we saw the caskets on the 
floor. 

Our jewels were revealed: 

An ugly toad is mine, 

While yours was filled with most contempti- 
ble small snakes. 

One held my vanity, the other held your sloth. 


The fight is over, and our eyes are clear.— 
Good friend, shake hands. 


SEHNSUCHT 
By ANNA WICKHAM 
ECAUSE of body’s hunger are we born, 
And by contriving hunger are we fed; 
Because of hunger is our work well done, 
As so are songs well sung, and things well 
said. 
Desire and longing are the whips of God— 
God save us all from death when we are fed. 


SONG 
By ANNA WICKHAM 
WAS so chill and overworn and sad, 
To be a lady was the only joy I had. 


I walked the street as silent as a mouse, 
Buying fine clothes, and fittings for the house. 


But since I saw my love, 
I wear a simple dress, 
And happily I move, 
Forgetting weariness. 


In Poetry (Chicago) we find the fol- 
lowing verses by three poets who should 
be better known and will be if they con- 
tinue their alternately gay and grave sing- 
ing: 

PIERROT AND COLUMBINE 

By Marcaret De LAUGHTER 
™ gods are dead, and we are old; 
And we are oid, for now at last, 


For now at last our hearts are cold; 
Our hearts are cold, and love is past. 
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Our love is past, and even so, 
And even so our dreams have fled. 
Our dreams have fled, and so we know, 
And so we know the gods are dead! 


REQUIEM 
By Marcaret De LAUGHTER 
| the love, the love we gave them; 


Tears, unanswered prayers to save 
them! 
Now, what is there left to show ?— 
Wooden crosses in a row! 


They wore their crown of thorns so lightly, 
June still blossoms just as brightly. 

How can laughing roses know 

Of wooden crosses in a row? 


Is it, then, so sweet, their sleeping? 
After all, was life worth keeping? 
There they lie, and none may know— 
Wooden crosses in a row. 


SPRING 
3y CHARLES R. MurpHy 


REES have a gesture of departure, 
1 Yet forever stay; 

Into what eager land they’d travel 
No man may say. 


In the spring they stand on tip-toe; 
Yet, self-willed, remain 

In autumn to let earthward 
Their hopes like rain. 


Yet forever a new spring cometh, 
And their muteness swells 

To the voice of one long risen 
For long farewells; 


Who with steps of eternal patience, 
In eternal quest, 

Would venture a truth too lofty 
To be expressed; 


Whose heart at times is burdened, 
When no dream consoles, 

With a heritage too mighty 
For rooted souls. 


SO IT BEFELL 
By Epa Lou WALTON 


HEN the day is long 
And full of pain, 

I remember 
A certain little lane 
Where every night, 
At half-past seven, 
The train flashed by 
On its way to heaven. 
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There you and I, 
Watching in the lane, 
Dreamed of riding 
Inside the train— 
Away from the wide 
Sun-flowered plain 
And tall fields of 
High rolling grain. 


When night is long 
And strangely sane, 

I remember 

A certain little lane, 
Where, on one night— 
So it befell— 

The train passed heaven 
On its way to hell. 


There is something indicative to be read 
in and between the lines of the two ensu- 
ing poems which appear in The Double 
Dealer (New Orleans) : 


TRAIN LOST 
By Wi11iAM GrIFFITH 


ss O: late,” 

The Train Master said, 
“Gates closed for the Six-thirteen.” 
So I wait for the Six-thirty-six. 
And my heart that was ticking too slow 
For the Six-thirteen, 
Ticks on for the Six-thirty-six ; 
Ticks on, 
Ticks on, 
Behind time . 
Tick, tick. 


.. perhaps . . . slowing down. 


Hush! 


Friend, 

Into the night 

Ahead, 

Who knows 

When the Last Train goes? 


IDLE AFTERNOON 
By WILLIAM SAPHIER 


WATCHED two little waves 
Marching to the shore. 

One died with a yawn, 

The second with a roar. 


From The Lyric West (Los Angeles) 
we quote the following verses and com- 
mend the aspiration which the second 
verse lyrically expresses: 
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EVENING IN THE WEST 
By JoHN Drury 


HE frail moon settles 
Like a curved shining sword, 
Slowly, inevitably, 
Into the staring western sky 
And the sunset bleeds red. 


And I said: 

O that I had fingers delicate enough 
To carve a poem 

Out of this exquisite ivory moment 
Of evening beauty. 


In a light vein Mr. Morley succeeds, in 
these verses, from the New York Eve- 
ning Post, in defining the work cut out for 
anyone who essays to write poetry: 


AT THE MERMAID CAFETERIA 
By CHRISTOPHER MorLey 


UTH is enough for prose: 
Calmly it goes 
To tell just what it knows. 


For verse, skill will suffice— 
Delicate, nice 
Casting of verbal dice. 


Poetry, men attain 
By subtler pain 
More flagrant in the brain— 


An honesty unfeigned, 
A heart unchained, 
A madness well restrained. 


In Live Stories appears the following 
sonnet appropriately signed by the poet- 
author of “The Quest of the Golden Girl”: 


THE GOLDEN WIFE 
By RicuHarp Le GALLIENNE 


ITH laughter always on the darkest day, 
She danced before the very face of 
dread, ; 
Starry companion of my mortal way; 
Predestined merrily to be my mate, 
With eyes as calm, she met the eyes of Fate: 
“For this it was that you and I were wed, 
What else?” she smiled, and said. 


Fair-weather wives are any man’s to find, 
The pretty sisters of the butterfly, 
Gay when the sun is out, and skies are kind; 
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The daughters of the rainbow all may win— 
Pity their lovers when the sun goes in! 
Mine smiles the brightest ’neath the stormi- 
est sky— 
Thrice blest and all unworthy I! 




















Following is what perhaps is more of a 
flashlight print than a finished picture, but 
it is suggestive and conveys much in the 
space given to it in The Bookman: 


INVINCIBLE 
By Atter Brody 


PIECE of bait 
Transhxed upon an iron hook— 
She wriggles on and calls it life. 
Through body and soul the hook is drawn; 
The point is stuck within her heart— 
She wriggles on defiantly. 


The following verses, from The London 
Mercury, clothe an old thought in fantastic 
if not exactly fresh phrasing: 


THE CIRCUS 
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THE QUARRY 
By JoHN McCturg 


WONDER as I walk, 
Peering about the street, 
After what strange prey stalk 
These palpitating feet, 


Men and women and men 
Pattering to and fro— 

Where can it be they have been, 
Where do they think that they go? 


Lights blink over my head, 
The lights dazzle my eye: 

There were torches in Egypt 
Flickered as dazzlingly. 


People under the torches 
Hastened at evening then, 

Hurrying people in Egypt, 
Men and women and men. 


Somewhere a quarry of some sort 
That we are grim to meet 

Quakes or laughs at the thunder 
Of our advancing feet. 


That a garden is wiser than a great book 








By E. W. Jacot 


ROUND the circus of my mind 
The glittering thought-ponies go. 
The great Ring-master cracks his whip 
And puts them through their show. 


A slim, high-flying acrobat, 
Fancy, high above all these, 
Underneath the tent’s wide dome 
Somersaults on his trapeze. 


Love, the tight-rope walker, next 
Flourishes her parasol, 

But I scarce dare look at her 
Lest she fall. 


I wonder if Clown Laughter is 
Nothing more than pantaloon, 
Or is he God-sent to make mirth, 
A divine buffoon? 


But suddenly the loud brass band 
Will cease; the lights will disappear, 
And there will then be nothing but 
The empty benches tier on tier. 


Mr. McClure, in the following lyric, 
from the Smart Set, has tried to say a bit 
more than the words succeed in saying, 
but there seems to us to be an unmistak- 
able quality about the poem: 


or a good sermon may not be strictly true, 
but nonetheless we are inclined to give 
such verses as these, from the New York 
Times, the benefit of the doubt: 


GARDEN GRACE 
By Louise DriscoLi 


ISE man, wise man, 
Where does the seed 
Find all the color that 
Blossoms need? 


Each one after 
Its own kind 

Gets what it wants, 
Tho small and blind. 


This old earth 
With rain and sun 

Waits for a day and 
The thing is done. 


Tulips gay and 
Purple shower 

Of dripping, pale 
Wistaria flower. 


Wise man, wise man, 
Things that grow 
Have some power that 

You don’t know. 
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Maybe my garden’s 
Wiser far 

Than your books and 
Sermons are! 


Wise man, wise man, 
Come and see 

The small green fruit 
On my plum tree! 


In Punch (London) we find these 
anonymous verses which are appropriately 
entitled 


THE COMMON TOUCH 


[“Dolls, dolls’ furniture, colored bricks, and 
other playthings from the tomb of a little 
Roman girl of the time of Tiberius have 
just come into the possession of the Berlin 
Museum.”—Daily Paper. 


ITTLE dead maid from the time of 


Tiberius, 
You have been sleeping so long with your 
toys; 
You must have hushed them with whispers 
mysterious, 
Bade them be good, and not make any 
noise. 
Surely, you said at the end of your play- 
time, 
When you had kissed them and sung them 
to sleep, 
“You must be quiet and wait till the day- 
time.” 


Oh, the long vigil you gave them to keep! 


Where are the rooms that once rang with 
your laughter? 
Where are the stairways that echoed your 


feet? 
Marble, and bronze, and the sweet cedarn 
rafter— 
All, now, are dust with the dust of the 
street. 
But in the darkness where someone had 
laid them, 
Since they were yours, and that place was 
the best, 


Time and his leaguers—who else had be- 
trayed them— 
Shattered an empire, but left them at rest. 


Down the long road that begins with your 


story, 
We have peered wistfully into the gloom, 
Watching the shadows of Rome and her 


glory ; 
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Hearing the echoes of triumph and doom; 
Yet, with your bricks and your dollies at 
bedtime, 
You, with the games of your brief sum- 
mer while, 
You are the bridge of the living and dead 
time— 
Clio kneels down 
smile. 


to your toys with a 


The author of the following memorial 
verses, from Ainslee’s, is a member of the 
medical staff of the Polyclinic Hospital, in 
New York, where O. Henry closed his 
eyes on his well-beloved Bagdad-on-the- 
Hudson: 


TO O. HENRY 
By Harry Lee 


Af UPPER room in Bagdad, 

With ’scape of sky and star, 

And wayward winds to whisper 
Of fragrant lands and far. 


An upper room in Bagdad, 
But near enough the street, 

To catch its nomad music, 
The trampling of its feet. 


An upper room in Bagdad, 

A nook beneath the eaves, 
With only space to shelter 

The webs that fancy weaves. 


An upper room in Bagdad, 
A thousand nights and one, 
And then the long, lone journey, 
And half the tales unspun. 


Charles G. Blandon, whose poetic pen- 
name is Laura Blackburn, offers, through 
The Bookfellows (Chicago), prizes of 
$25, $15 and $10 for the best three lyrics 
of not less than eight nor more than 
twenty-four lines submitted by Bookfel- 
lows before January first. Not more than 
one poem may be submitted by each mem- 
ber, and the author’s name and address 
should be written on a separate slip and 
enclosed with the poem to Flora Warren 
Seymour, Clerk, 4917 Blackstone Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. The judges will be Thomas 
Curtis Clark, Florence Kiper Frank and 
Vincent Starrett. 
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CANADA HAS A PAINLESS SALES 


TAX THAT YIELDS $50,000,000 


HILE Uncle Sam is revizing and 
W devizing a system of taxation that 

will be. least obnoxious to the 
greatest number of people, Canada has 
taken a long step toward the solution of 
the ever-recurrent tax problem. While 
we in the United States are wondering 
whether a Sales Tax would be feasible, 
the Dominion has had one in force for a 
year or more and has achieved such suc- 
cess with it that in the new budget just 
introduced in the Canadian Parliament a 
farge proportion of public revenue will be 
raised by it. And, reports Stephen Lea- 
cock, of McGill University, in the New 
York American, the wonderful thing about 
the Canadian sales tax is that the con- 
sumer is practically oblivious of its ex- 
istence. Yet it went into force on May 
19, 1920, being levied at the rate of two 
cents on the dollar, and in its first 
year “produced painlessly” something like 
$50,000,000. 

Now, as Professor Leacock reminds us, 
$50,000,000 nowadays sounds an almost 
negligible sum. The public mind has be- 
come so damaged by the huge figures of 
the German war indemnity, the Allied war 
debts, and the deficits of government rail- 
ways, that the figure $50,000,000 hardly 
excites any reaction in it. But we must 
place it in its proper setting. The whole 
Canadian tax revenue in last year’s budget 
was only $357,000,000. The much-discussed 
income tax produced only $46,500,000. 
The much-cursed business- profit tax 
brought in only $40,000,000 and helped to 
throttle business in doing it. 

One may put the cases in the form of 
a rule-of-three sum and apply it to the 
United States. If in a community of 
eight and a half million people a limited 
sales tax of two per cent. will produce 
the sum of $50,000,000, then in a similar 
community twelve times as large a similar 
tax will produce $600,000,000. There was 
a time when $600,000,000 was thought to 
be quite a sum. It looked almost like 
wealth. And we may add to this initial 


result the fact, which is quite clear, that 
a sales tax can be greatly extended be- 
yond the Canadian basis of 1920 without 
reaching the breaking point; that it has 
(in May, 1920) been already greatly ex- 
tended in Canada and that it is likely in 
the future to form the leading item in the 
Dominion revenue. 

The theory of the tax is based on the 
idea that the consumer would sooner pay 
a high price than a low tax. Yet the first 
thing to be noticed about this Canadian 
sales tax is that it is not levied on or 
made payable by the consumer. It does 
not appear, as did the unpopular luxury 
tax, in the bill for goods bought in a 
departmental store or as an obvious and 
explicit addition to the price of a pair of 
trousers. No doubt, as Professor Leacock 
observes, the consumer pays the tax in 
the long run, but “he doesn’t see it and 
doesn’t mind.” 

The tax was made payable, in its actual 
collection, on the sales and deliveries of 
manufacturers and wholesalers or jobbers. 
If a manufacturer sold an article direct 
to the consumer, he, the manufacturer, 
had to pay, according to the scheme 
adopted for 1920, a tax of two per cent.; 
if he devoted the article to his own use, 
he paid a tax of two per cent.; these 
cases represented, of course, only a small 
minority of the sales. In the more typical 
and normal cases, where the manufacturer 
sold to a wholesaler or a jobber, he paid 
a tax of one per cent. The wholesaler or 
jobber, when he passed on the goods to 
the retailer or the consumer, likewise paid 
a tax of one per cent. When an article 
was not manufactured in the country, but 
imported, the importer, if he was himself 
the consumer or the retailer, paid two per 
cent., levied over and above the ordinary 
customs tariff and reckoned on the “duty- 
paid” value of the article. An importer 
who proposed to pass on the article for 
someone else to sell to the retailer or 
consumer paid one per cent. The system 
sounds a little complicated, but the obvious 
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THE GERMAN TRADE BUGABOO 


idea is that there should be a two per 
cent. tax levied on every article either in 
one installment or more. 

Under the recent extension of the sales 
tax this method of payment remains the 
same, altho the rate of taxation, as will 
be seen, is considerably raised. As a way 
of collecting the money it is arranged 
under the Canadian system that when a 
manufacturer sells to a wholesaler the 
latter must be furnished with an invoice 
which states separately the amount of the 
tax. The tax is paid by the purchaser 
to the manufacturer and by the latter to 
the Government. The same thing happens 
when the retailer buys from the whole- 
saler, who likewise in this case remits the 
tax to the Government. But the consumer, 
except in the rare case where he buys 
direct from the manufacturer or imports 
direct from abroad, has never heard of 
the tax. 

Its operation was made subject to a long 
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list. of exemptions which fills an entire 
page in the statute book and contains 
ninety-one items. The. list. includes such 
varied commodities as “ice,” “gas,” ‘“mag- 
azines” and “artificial limbs.” Of these 
a man may consume as he will, tax free. 
On further analysis it becomes clear that 
the list of exempted articles is intended to 
cover all the plain necessaries of life, 
foodstuffs and clothing and shoes of the 
plainer grades. The tax does not apply 
to sales made by the farmer or by those 
engaged in the sale of material for the 
manufacture of heat and light and power, 
and it is not levied in connection with 
retail sales to the consumer. F 

When one considers the low rate of the 
tax, the long list of exemptions, and the 
apparent lightness of the burden on the 
consumer, it is little short of amazing to 
Professor Leacock that this tax already 
produces more than either the income tax 
or the business-profits tax. 


GERMAN EXPORT SUCCESS IS 
EXAGGERATED 


INCE the reparations settlement was 
S effected in May there has been a deal 

of superficial discussion to the effect 
that German workmen are working long 
hours at very low pay, and that some 
60,000,000 folks in Germany are buckling 
down to capture the world markets, crush 
foreign competition and pay off their 
indemnities with manufactured products, 
enjoying all the while the advantage of 
greatly depreciated currency, low cost of 
living and of materials as compared with 
other manufacturing nations. On the con- 
trary, states L. R. Morris, research editor 
of the American Exporter, Germany, in- 
stead of being in a better position to com- 
pete with the United States than before 
the war, is in a much worse position. 
This fact is a subject of comment of the 
German trade press and is emphasized in 
both official documents relating to German 
export trade and the reports of prominent 
banking houses, as witness this statement, 
in Der Welthandel, which indicates the 
general attitude in Germany toward the 


export situation: “We dare not remain in 
ignorance of the fact that in practice the 
rebuilding of German export trade pre- 
sents greater difficulties than would appear 
at first glance. Wherever the Hanseatic 
export merchants turn they meet the pow- 
erful competition of the United States. 
In Asia, in Africa, in South and Central 
America, the competition of American, 
Japanese and English wares has en- 
trenched itself through supplying high- 
grade articles in certain lines, and also 
through favorable deliveries and terms of 
payment.” 

An official report from the German con- 
sul in Malm6, Sweden, states that altho 
directly after the war there was a great 
increase in Germany’s exports to that 
country, the prices of goods ordered were 
frequently arbitrarily raised to twice the 
original amount, thereby causing great in- 
dignation. The same report states that 
it is common knowledge that firms which 
formerly favored German goods now re- 
fuse to buy them in order to avoid such 
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inconveniences. Complaint is specially upon placing the order and of the second 
severe with regard to the method of pay- _ half upon completion of the goods. Swed- 
ment exacted by German manufacturers— __ish importers have found that if the qual- 
namely, the payment of one-half in cash _ ity of goods as delivered was not up to 
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DOCUMENTS IN EVIDENCE 


the sample they have no recourse but to 
accept delivery, and since payment must 
be made in Germany they would have to 
institute legal proceedings in that country, 
which is a difficult matter. The German 
consul at Malm6 advises that the method 
of payment be altered to the so-called 
“English” system—namely, payment of 
one-third upon placing an order, of an- 
other third upon receipt of the documents, 
and of the last installment 30 days after 
receipt of goods. He likewise points out 
that the quality of German goods imported 
in Sweden compares very unfavorably 
with pre-war products, and that the only 
means whereby German manufacturers 
can hope to secure a large share of trade 
is to build up a reputation for quality, 
rather than for the production of cheap 
goods as heretofore. 

A recently published statement of the 
Disconto-Gesellschaft of Berlin, one of 
the most important German banks, makes 
the following comment on Germany’s ex- 
port trade: “Difficulties which stand in the 
way of exports are great. The further 
expansion of exports will have to be made 
up, not so much by increased quantities 
exported, as by an enhanced value of the 
goods shipped. The pressure brought to 
bear on our economic life necessitates our 
whole economic structure being put on a 
different basis in order to obtain better 
results, and this will no doubt tend to 
influence exports.” 

A letter from a German firm in Han- 
kow, China, published in a German export 
paper, bewails the stagnation in German 
export trade with China, and points out 
that import merchants there are unable to 
buy German goods at a good price unless 
their capital is large. It is said that only 
by low prices will it be possible for Ger- 
many to compete with the efforts of 
Japanese exports who can now supply 
Chinese merchants with their requirements 
at a firm price on a few weeks’ notice, 
and at a rate comparable with the Ger- 
man. “It would seem,” this house states, 
“that the German at home is particularly 
anxious that German goods shall not be 
put on the Chinese market at too low a 
price.” 

The chief characteristic of German 
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goods has always been cheapness. This 
continues to be the case, and German trade 
papers and consular officials are complain- 
ing that Germany’s habit in this regard 
is seriously hampering her export trade. 
With the increase of wealth and culture 
all over the world, as the American Ex- 
porter points out, the demand for quality 
goods, rather than cheap goods meretri- 
ciously dressed up, is bound to increase. 
This would suggest that the export future 
is with the United States rather than with 
Germany. Even before the war American 
domestic exports were larger than those 
of Germany, and American export trade, 
even in a period of world-wide depression, 
is now far greater in value than in 1913, 
which was a record-breaking year. In 
June, 1921, with prices generally reduced, 
the value of our exports was over 113 
per cent. greater than those of June, 1913. 
There is one advantage which German 
manufacturers have with regard to labor 
costs, it is emphasized, and that is that the 
German government, by restricting prices 
on foods and certain other articles, and 
subsidizing food distribution to a certain 
extent, and by maintaining railroad trans- 
portation at a loss, is artificially restrict- 
ing the rise on the cost of living and the 
cost of transportation which would take 
place if economic laws were allowed to 
have their way. Eventually the German 
people, including the manufacturers, must 
pay for these subsidies by way of taxation 
and by further depreciation in the pur- 
chasing power of their currency, and in 
the long run the manufacturer himself will 
have to pay probably more than his share 
of the penalty for these violations of eco- 
nomic law. ” 
As indicative of present German indus- 
trial conditions it is significant that the 
quantity of goods loaded on shipboard in 
Diisseldorf harbor in June was only one- 
half that loaded in February, and railway 
car-loads loaded were one-third those in 
February. In Diisseldorf, in June, 200,000 
out of 550,000 workmen were working on 
part time. In 90 concerns in that city 
employing 50,000 men the number of hours 
less than normal worked by the employees 
had increased since March 450 per cent. 
In the Rhineland some concerns had, in 
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to 50 per cent. 






lation were unemployed. Altho no Ger- 
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June, decreased their production from 30 
In the city of Zwickau, 
Saxony, 33% per cent. of the entire popu- 


man export statistics have been issued for 
1921, the import statistics of the other 
countries, so far as available, show any- 
thing but a preponderance of German trade. 




























N view of the approaching conference 
[cates by President Harding to con- 

sider the limitation of armaments by 
the great powers, it is of interest to read, 
in the Wall Street Magazine, the effect 
which an honest-to-goodness decimation 
of armaments would have on industries 
in general and on the steel industry in 
particular. The surprizing statement is 
made by a prominent steel manufacturer 
that in normal times less than 5 per cent. 
of the manufactured products of the steel 
companies go into armaments. 

But just how disarmament would heip 
industry is best summed up by George E. 
Roberts, vice-president of the National 
City Bank, who is quoted as saying: 

“Disarmament wiil not harm the steel 
business, but will help it. We are groan- 
ing under the armament burden. It is 
the one retarding influence in European 
rehabilitation. It threatens civilization. 
It is the chief industry of the world—an 
industry of sheer waste and folly. Cut it 
out and real industry would thrive every- 
where, and where real industry flourishes 
there is prosperity. This, of course, means 
the steel industry along with all others. 
Instead of steel going into battleships, it 


HOW DISARMAMENT WOULD 
AFFECT INDUSTRY 


would go into railroads, and construction 
work that is needed. 

“As a basic economic principle, waste is 
wrong. Think of the waste of building 
these battleships, costing from forty to 
fifty million dollars apiece, and then, after 
a few years, sinking them in mid-ocean 
because they are obsolete !” 

No figures are obtainable that show ex- 
actly the proportion of taxes that goes to 
the maintenance of the American army 
and navy, but for the years 1920-21, the 
Secretary of the Navy submitted naval 
estimates amounting to $582,631,000, altho 
Congress granted only $483,279,000. For 
1921-22 he wanted $679,515,000, and a 
couple of months ago Congress was so 
generous as to appropriate $406,000,000. 
The Secretary of War, in behalf of the 
military forces, has asked for $692,000,000 
for 1921-22. 

As the National City banker points out, 
business is in acute need of capital and 
because capital is so hard to get business 
suffers and “capital is so hard to get be- 
cause it is diverted in the rushing channel 
of taxes. Corporations are taxed so that 
they can’t keep up their dividends, and 
when there are no dividends, business 
stops.” 










ganized by a group of American 

and Panaman capitalists to locate 
with a view to resuming the development 
of the lost gold mines of Panama that 
once produced between $40,000,000 and 
$100,000,000, according to various esti- 
mates, Dr. Malcolm McLaren, the eminent 


A N airplane expedition is being or- 








PLANNING TO REOPEN THE LOST 
MINES OF PANAMA 


British authority, inclining to the latter 
figure. The way in which these mines be- 
came lost parallels the history of those of 
Ophir, says the Christian Science Monitor. 
The political troubles of Simon Bolivar 
interrupted the operation of two great 
mining properties in Darien and the Na- 
poleonic wars cut off European contact 
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MINES THAT RIVAL OPHIR 


with Colombia where other fabulously rich 
mines are located but have long been 
flooded and abandoned. 

There is no doubt at all, we are as- 
sured, that one big mine in Darien was 
once the heaviest producer of gold of any 
in the world at a period shortly before the 
secession from Spain. This mine is near 
the headwaters of the Tuyra River on 
the Pacific slope, in the extreme south- 
eastern part of the republic. The region 
is geologically a part of the mountain 
crown from which the two big South 
American mountain systems fork, the one 
running south, the other east. The Atrato 
River is the principal Atlantic drainage 
from this crown, the Tuyra the main 
stream running into the Pacific. The 
Cauca parallels one side of it for about 
50 miles, and it is in the slopes above the 
Cauca that most of the Colombian plat- 
inum comes from, while the famous gold 
region of Antioquia lies farther down the 
Cauca valley. 

The Darien mine produced more than 
90 per cent. of Panama’s gold. It was 
in operation for about 200 years under the 
old Spanish régime. Deep shafts were 
sunk, and pumping was necessary in the 
later stages of the work, and it was the 
flooding of the pits that made the re- 
sumption of mining too expensive for the 
capital available after the secession from 
Spain. A French company started to re- 
sume work and acquired the property, but 
soon stopped its efforts. 

The mine is about a hundred miles from 
the Pacific, and was formerly reached by 
boat up the Tuyra and then by pack train. 
The region is one of the most heavily 
afforested in America, some of the timbers 
being of the most valuable sorts. It is 
not unlikely that the exploitation of the 
timber may ultimately lead to the reclama- 
tion of the mine or to the discovery of 
new ones. The chief handicap to min- 
ing in Panama has been this tremendous 
forest and jungle growth, in marked con- 
trast to nearly every other important 
locality in which the precious metals are 
worked: Peru, Chile, South Africa and 
Australia. 

The mine is at present owned by the 
Arias family of Panama, and is to be re- 
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opened before long. It is certain that its 
veins are still unexhausted, the main prob- 
lem being to learn whether it would pay 
to drain the low levels and to incur the 
other overhead expenses. 

Another celebrated lost mine is near 
where Columbus first set foot on the main- 
land of North America, not far from the 
mouth of the Cocle River, about sixty 
miles up the Atlantic coast from Colon. 
This mine, which is owned by a resident 
of Colon, was a considerable producer at 
one time and is located in one of the most 
highly mineralized sections of the republic, 
as the early Spanish invaders found the 
Indians possessed of plenty of the precious 
metal. The same causes which effected 
the abandonment of the Darien mines 
operated against the later development of 
Cocle property, and the present owner has 
not been able exactly to determine the 
trails to it, so thoroly has the jungle 
swallowed it up. That this may happen in 
a very short time may be inferred from 
the fact that after the opening of the 
Panama Railway the old transcontinental 
Cruces trail was so completely lost that no 
one on the Isthmus knew where all of 
it was until an employee of the Canal 
rediscovered it in 1911 while hunting for 
orchids. 

A third auriferous center is in the 
Province of Chiriqui, near the seat of the 
recent fighting between Panama and Costa 
Rica. The Indians have obtained gold 
quite freely from time immemorial there, 
and it is a common occurrence to find the 
metal in the shape of primitive ornaments 
in the mounds left by the old settlements. 

A fourth region is somewhere contigu- 
ous to the San Blas settlements, seventy 
miles east of Colon. The policy of the 
San Blas Indians in resolutely excluding 
the white man from the interior of the 
region claimed by them, an attitude hu- 
mored by the government of both Colom- 
bia and Panama ever since the days of 
Bolivar, has kept the secret of these mines 
so well and so long that now the San Blas 
say themselves they have lost it. That 
the mountains behind Nombre de Dios 
contain placer gold has been known since 
the days of Columbus, and the sands 
of the Chagres River yield color when 
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panned. The Indians had considerable 
quantities of gold when they were first 
interviewed, and the total absence of trails 
_ or water transport between their coast and 
other auriferous regions shows that they 
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got it locally, while the traditions of the 
present aborigines confirm this conclusion. 
It is within the bounds of probability that 
a definite area of vein gold may yet be 
found within fifty miles of the Canal. 


NOW COMES THE TRACKLESS 
TROLLEY CAR 


HE trollibus or trackless trolley car, 
ES in which a great deal of interest has 
been manifested because of the high 
cost of street railway construction and 
motor-bus competition, is the newest thing 
in transportation. In Schenectady, N. Y., 
recently the General Electric Company 
gave a successful demonstration of the 
trollibus. It is a 30-passenger car, similar 
to the pay-as-you-enter trolley car, except 
that it has rubber-tired wheels and its 
trolley pole, mounted well to the front, 
operates under various conditions about a 
special belt-line route within the works. 
The car is run by electricity in the same 
manner as a trolley car, the trolley pole 
being equipped with a collector wide 
enough to make a simultaneous contact 
with a pair of overhead wires. The pole 
has a swivel which enables the car to move 
to either side while the pole remains in 
contact with the wires. A leeway of eight- 
een feet—nine feet on either side—is pro- 
vided for by this arrangement, making it 
possible for the car to pass another vehicle 
or go around obstacles. Two wires are 
required in order to complete the circuit. 
The electricity operating the ordinary trol- 
ley car passes out of the car through the 
rails and into the ground. There being no 
rails in the case of the trackless trolley, 
and it being impracticable to provide a 
circuit through the surface of the road- 
way, the two-wire system is obviously nec- 
essary. The car is equipped with an adap- 
tor on the collector for connecting with 
the overhead wire when it is desired to 
run the car on the tracks of the rail system 
—as in going to or from the car barn— 
and a shoe which fits into the trolley-track 
groove and gives the necessary electrical 
connection with the ground. The car is 
steered by the motorman in much the 





same way that an automobile is guided, 
and the power is controlled by pedals, op- 
erated by the motorman. 

Great interest attaches to this type of 
car as a possible solution of the problem 
of transportation facilities for suburban 
sections. The expense of installing the 
ordinary type of trolley system is so great 
that traction companies are in many cases 
reluctant to extend their present lines to 
such territory. The expense of building 
a single-track trolley system in an unpaved 
street is about $35,000 per mile. In a 
paved street, where the company has to 
pay for the paving between the rails and 
for two feet outside the rails, it is ap- 
proximately $75,000 per mile. The cost 
of the overhead trolley wire for the track- 
less trolley is about $4,500 per mile for 
a single line, and approximately $5,500 per 
mile in case a double system is installed. 

Furthermore, it is said to cost less to 
operate these trackless trolley cars than 
it does to run gasoline-driven buses. The 
cost of gasoline and oil for the busses 
averages five cents per mile, while elec- 
tricity for the trackless trolley costs only 
two cents per mile. The maintenance of 
equipment, including tires, averages nine 
and one-half cents per mile for the motor 
bus as compared with four cents for the 
trackless trolley, and depreciation for the 
former averages 3.4 cents per mile as com- 
pared with 1.9 cents for the trackless 
trolley. 

The saving in favor of the trackless 
trolley is therefore ten cents per bus mile; 
and, figuring the average bus run as 35,000 
miles per year, this means an annual sav- 
ing of $3,500. The first cost of a trackless 
trolley installation is more than a gasoline 
bus because of the overhead construction 
required, however, and interest, deprecia- 
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A TRACKLESS TROLLEY 


It is not a dream but a reality, accomplished by the General Electric Company and already in operation. 


tion and taxes on this investment reduce 
the annual saving mentioned from $3,500 
to from $2,700 to $3,000 per bus—still 
leaving a very favorable showing for the 
car. The car is said to be as comfortable 
from the standpoint of the passengers as 
the gasolene bus. 


Several cities are said to be interested 
in the trollibus, and it is expected to help 
solve the problem of suburban passenger 
transportation upon which hinges another 
problem of importance—the lack of hous- 
ing facilities with resultant high rents and 
congestion of population. 


MAKING POTATO FLOUR IS A GROW- 
ING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


MERICA is developing a new in- 
dustry in the manufacture of potato 
flour. It is so new that at the out- 

break of the war our food laws, altho 
strict on every point, had failed to define 
potato flour, thereby giving unscrupulous 
manufacturers and war-profiteers an op- 
portunity to merchandize any form of 
ground-up potatoes or plain potato starch 
as pure potato flour. With the permanent 
establishment of the industry, Oscar J. 
Vogl records, in The American Food Jour- 
nal, there came the necessity of clearly 
defining potato flour, and so on August 
18, 1915, the Bureau of Chemistry ruled 


that the term could not be applied to a 
product containing starch alone, but only 
to a finely divided or powdered product 
containing fat, fiber and ash constituents 
from the edible portion of the potato. In 
1917 the first genuine potato-flour mill 
was erected in Idaho Falls. The enter- 
prize made only slow progress, and when 
the war came to a close potato-flour sales 
took a decided drop, making the Idaho 
farmers rather skeptical and discouraged. 

The first real American potato-flour 
corporation is, we are told, the result of 
a meeting between a Western farmer and 
a Pittsburgh chemist. Supported by pow- 














erful capitalists, the mill at Idaho Falls 
was purchased, and with proper manage- 
ment, national advertizing, merchandizing, 
standardization and cooperation, the busi- 
ness grew so that to-day one corporation 
operates mills in Michigan, Colorado, 
Maine, Wisconsin and Minnesota, in addi- 
tion to the one in Idaho, while farmers’ 
cooperative plants are operating in various 
potato-growing sections and more are be- 
ing organized. 

Using as its raw material the usually 
wasted ‘No. 2 undersized sound potatoes, 
50,000 bushels of which are annually a 
loss to our farmers, this new industry is 
naturally of great interest and benefit to 
the potato-growers of America. 

By helping the potato-growers find an 
outlet for these unsalable No. 2 tubers, 
the potato-flour industry indirectly ‘helps 
reduce the high cost of living, for the 
farmers can afford to sell their choice 
sorted No. 1 grades at a more reasonable 
figure if they are sure of disposing of the 
15 per cent. undersized potatoes. In 1914 
only one per cent. of 410,000,000 bushels 
of potatoes harvested in this country were 
used for the manufacture of potato flour 
and starch, while Germany used that year 
10 per cent. of her 1,674,000,000 bushels 
of potatoes for manufacturing purposes. 
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Describing the all-machine method of 
milling the flour, the writer in The Ameri- 
can Food Journal says that after the pota- 
toes are thoroly washed, they are taken 
to the peeler to remove the brown outer 
skin, but leaving the inner skin, under 
which the valuable mineral salts are lo- 
cated, intact. This peeling process is a 
friction device which is gently applied to 
prevent reducing the mineral-salt content 
in the finished product. Here skill and 
experience in handling stock count most. 
From the peeler the potatoes are taken on 
a conveyor into a steam cooker, where, 
under steam pressure, they get the same 
treatment as home-cooked potatoes with 
the jacket. From here they pass into a 
mashing-machine which feeds them as a 
solid mass into a flaking device. The ma- 
chine consists of two large steam-heated 
drums which rotate rapidly against one 
another. The mashed potatoes are fed in 
between these two drums and are dis- 
charged in the form of thin white flakes. 
The dehydrating or drying process is here- 
with completed, and the white, fluffy and 
appetizing flakes are then ground on rolls 
and bolted through silk cloth, so the fin- 
ished product is of the same consistency 
and fineness as the very best patent flour, 
with which it is blended for baking pur- 
poses. 





A GIANT SEARCHLIGHT TO PATROL 
THE PACIFIC OCEAN 


PPROACHING completion on 
Mount Tamalpais, overlooking the 
Pacific, the city of San Francisco 

and San Francisco Bay, is a sixty-inch 
searchlight of half a billion candle-power 
—500 times more powerful than the most 
powerful headlight— which marks an 
epoch in this class of scientific engineer- 
ing. Installed by the General Electric 
Company for the California Booster Bea- 
con Committee, it will show a battleship 
twelve miles distant, and its beam may be 
seen at a distance of from seventy to 
eighty miles in any direction. 

Aside from its advertizing value, the 
light will have a number of practical uses, 





such, for instance, as projecting a beam 
straight up into the air exactly at a des- 
ignated time so that watches and clocks 
may be accurately regulated throughout a 
wide range of territory. It can be made 
an aid to aerial navigation and used as a 
floodlight to illuminate areas over which 
forest fires are burning, facilitating the 
work of building fire breaks. Its em- 
ployment in flashing a welcome to visiting 
fleets as they approach the Golden Gate 
is also contemplated. 

Mount Tamalpais, writes C. H. Huntley 
for the Foreign Press Service, is the most 
unique setting in the United States for 
a powerful searchlight, being the only 
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A 500,000,000 CANDLE-POWER LIGHT 
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mountain within a metro- 
politan area that com- 
bines the features. of an 
abrupt rise from the sur- 
rounding country and sea, 
a diversified panorama of 
land and water, remark- 
able cloud and vapor ef- 
fects and having electric 
power available on the 
peak. 

The light is operated by 
a 150-ampere current. It 
is fan-ventilated, and the 
five-eighths-inch positive 
carbon and the seven-six- 
teenths-inch negative car- 
bon are fed by an auto- 
matic device, which also 
keeps the positive carbon 
in perfect focus by a ther- 
mostat system operating a 
feed magnet. The current 
is maintained constant by 
a feeding clutch operated |} 














by a relay. 

It is not expected that 
this “great eye overlook- 
ing the Pacific” will be 
of much value, in time of 
war, in revealing the approach toward the 
Golden Gate of enemy battleships; but, in 
view of its extraordinary radius, it can 
no doubt be used to advantage in cooper- 
ating with an American fleet delegated 
to safeguard San Francisco. Its use, of 
course, would be confined to the night 
time, and it might be of service, we are 
told, in signaling to our land as well as 
water forces and to the city and rural 
populace within a radius of 60 miles of 
Mount Tamalpais. 

The installation of this light recalls a 
somewhat similar undertaking of thirty 
years ago, when searchlights had by no 
means been brought to their present high 
stage of development. A thirty-six-inch 
searchlight was installed on Mt. Wash- 
ington, the highest peak of the White 
Mountains, in New Hampshire. The in- 
stallation was attended with many diffi- 
culties, for all the material and machinery 
had to be transported to the top of the 


IT IS 60 INCHES IN DIAMETER AND DEVELOPS THE POWER 


OF 500,000,000 CANDLES 


This huge searchlight has been constructed by the General Electric Co. 
and is being mounted on Mt. Tamalpais, overlooking San Francisco and 


the Golden Gate. 


mountain, and the gales of wind prevalent 
there at certain seasons made it necessary 
strongly to anchor the tower on which 
the light was placed. By use of the Morse 
code, however, the observation tower at 
Portland, ninety-miles away by air line, 
was frequently signaled, as was also Cape 
Ann, Massachusetts, 120 miles distant. 
The illuminating power of the lamp was 
sufficiently great to enable persons eight- 
een miles away to read the time by their 
watches at night. It was used also as a 
means of sending out weather forecasts, 
cards giving the meaning of the signals 
employed being distributed throughout the 
region. Novel effects were obtained by 
using clouds as a screen and throwing 
colored lights upon them, especially when, 
as was often the case, the clouds were 
below the summit of the mountain. Even- 
tually the lamp was taken to Boston, and 
afterwards to the Columbian Exposition 
at Chicago. 
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WILLOWS THAT ARE STRONGER 
THAN TONS OF STONE 


the lowlands of every river in the 

north temperate zone has just saved 
the good-sized towns of Algiers and Mc- 
Donoughville, Louisiana, from disappear- 
ing beneath the muddy waters of the Mis- 
sissippi. The towns lie just across the river 
from New Orleans, and for some rea- 
son which even the hydrographers and the 
hydraulic experts are unable to explain, 
the Mississippi decided that this point 
must be eliminated, so that it should have 
a more direct route to the Gulf of Mexico. 

A few weeks ago, we read in the Bos- 
ton Transcript, before the people of New 
Orleans or Algiers, Gretna, McDonough- 
ville, Westwego or Chalmette realized 
what was going on, the river suddenly 
attacked the big ferry-house on the Al- 
giers side of the river and ripped it out, 
piling, floor, walls and roof, and raged 
tremendously at the earthen wall of the 
levee behind it. Earth by tons was piled 
onto the levee and sheet piling driven, 
with more earth and stone banked in be- 
hind it, but still the river bored in, taking 
huge bites from Algiers Point, creating 
new currents and eddies and threatening 
to carry Algiers and McDonoughville out 
to the Gulf, as well as to inundate all the 
farming land behind the levee. Then 
Uncle Sam, with a bundle of willow brush 
over one shoulder and a sack of broken 
stone over the other, stepped in and the 
towns were saved. 

Now they are literally facing the west 
bank of the Mississippi, all in front of 
the two threatened towns, with green wil- 
low trees, woven into huge mats, 150 to 
200 feet long to 100 feet wide. These 
mats are holding the river, doing what 
hundreds of tons of stone and packed 
earth failed to do, and behind the thin 
wall of willow, the two towns are going 
about the business of life, just as con- 
tentedly, and much more safely, than in 
the days before the Mississippi gave its 
warning by tearing out the big ferry- 
house. The mats are built at Black Hawk, 
La., a small town about 250 miles up the 


"Tite humble willow tree which covers 


river from Algiers Point. There they are 
constructed on ways and launched into 
the stream, just like a barge or other large 
seagoing craft. Once in the water, they 
are seized upon by Uncle Sam’s tugs and 
towed down the stream to the place where 
they are to be used and there laid, shingle- 
like, on the bed and sloping wall of the 
river channel, to be held in place by 18 
pounds of large stones to every square 
foot of mat surface. 

The first step in the making of each 
mat is the construction of the frame, 
which consists of timbers,. six by four 
inches, and 20 feet long, bolted together 
the full size of the mat. To these frames 
cross-strips of smaller timbers are nailed, 
and the willow brush and small logs lashed 
on with wire and with wire cables of 
small size. When the mats reach the 
Algiers bank they are strengthened and 
rebound with cables, since they get a 
rather severe shaking up by tugs on their 
250-mile trip down the stream. 

At Algiers a number of four-inch haw- 
sers are passed under the mats, crosswise, 
connecting with winches on barges on 
either side, and to each end a steel cable 
is attached with a bridle, this cable like- 
wise running to a winch on a barge at 
either end. The mat is then surrounded 
with barges loaded with broken stone, 
much of it taken from the old cobble-stone 
streets of New Orleans, now being re- 
paved with smoother materials. A force 
of 180 men with wheelbarrows then wheel 
the stone out of the barges and distribute 
it evenly over the mats. As the mat sinks, 
the hawsers and the cables are lowered 
to. sustain and direct it in the water. 
Soundings are then taken, so that the 
engineer in charge—G. A. Waddill—can 
tell when the mat hits bottom, at which 
time the hawsers are pulled from beneath 
the mat, but the steel cables are anchored 
to the shore, so as to hold the mat against 
the 22-foot rise and fall of the river and 
the swift currents which had begun to tear 
away the river bank and the shore at this 
point. 
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The mats are sunk systematically, the 
first so close inshore that one edge of it 
projects from the water, extending like 
shingles on the bottom of the river out 
toward the center of the stream for a dis- 
tance of five hundred feet. In time, the 
mat nearest the bank begins to sprout, and 


soon a miniature forest of willows sends 
its roots down through the edge of the 
mat and into the levee and bank of the 
stream, thus binding earth and mat into 
one solid mass. The mats are being sunk 
by the Mississippi River Commission, at a 
total cost to the Government of $60,000. 





THE GROWING IMPORTANCE OF 
THE VERSATILE GOOBER 


ID you ever drink peanut milk, or 

eat a chicken dish that contained 

no chicken at all but a dish made 
from peanuts? Recently Dr. G. W. Car- 
ver, director of the experimental station 
of the Tuskegee Institute, informed the 
Ways and Means Committee of Congress 
that the Tuskegee experiments had devel- 
oped some 32 different varieties of milk 
from the humble peanut. It is a perfect 
emulsion of the proteids, fats, some of the 
carbohydrates and ash of the kernel into 
a stable, synthetic liquid having many of 
the characteristics of cow’s milk, he said. 
From the numerous milks that have been 
discovered more than 60 other interesting 
derivatives arising from them have been 
developed. The milk itself has been found 
highly satisfactory both for cooking and 
drinking. 

No less than 150 different ways in which 
the peanut may be used for the table, these 
ranging from the common roasted and 
salted nuts to the most elaborate mock 
meat dishes, have been developed through 
experiments. The mock meats include 
such as chicken, duck, turkey, goose and 
oyster. 

It may be a great many years before the 
humble circus peanut comes into the gen- 
eral use that many students of dietetics 
believe it will eventually reach, for peanut 
culture is comparatively new in this coun- 
try. It had but a small place as a farm 
crop until as late as 1897 and prior to 1880 
it had little or no commercial value even 
as part and parcel of the circus. Its pro- 
duction and uses have developed within 
the last generation. According to C. E. 
Collins, a writer for the Dearborn Inde- 
pendent, the crop in the last few years has 
reached such proportions that its estimated 


value each year is more than $50,000,000, 
the output running into the millions of 
bushels. 

As a matter of fact, the peanut is not 
a nut at all, but a pea, we are told. It be- 
longs to the same group of plants as the 
common garden pea, differing only in that 
it blooms above ground while its fruits or 
pods mature in the soil. The flower forms 
at the base of the leaf stem and when it 
fades, the “peg” as it is known, begins to 
grow downward and goes into the ground 
where the pod develops into the form in 
which it is most commonly seen. It ma- 
tures in from 100 to 140 days and is har- 
vested much the same as the Irish potato. 
Where grown on a large scale the South- 
ern farmer usually plows up the entire 
plant. These are assembled into piles or 
stacks and left in the field for several 
weeks to become thoroughly dry. The 
pods then are picked and sacked and the 
vines utilized as a hay for stock. 

Nine distinct varieties of peanuts are 
produced in the United States, chief of 
these being the Virginia and Jumbo, which 
are large with white shells making them 
best suited for marketing as we usually 
see them, and the Spanish, a variety used 
for manufacture of oil, cake, butter and 
other products because it is a small nut 
and contains a much greater percentage 
of oil than the other varieties. 

Aside from the roasted and salted nuts, 
the commercial development in the last 
few years has been through its manufac- 
ture into oil and butter, two industries 
that have assumed very large proportions. 
Some plants now turn out more than 
5,000,000 pounds of peanut butter each 
year, and the last government report 
shows that more than 1,000,000 gallons of 
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the highest grade oil was produced solely 
as a salad oil, to say nothing of the vast 
quantity of lower grade oil used in the 
manufacture of oleomargarine and soap. 
The process of making both butter and 
oil is not involved nor complicated; in 
fact, they can be made by any housewife. 

The production of peanuts with average 
attention ranges from 50 to 75 bushels an 
acre, with larger yields possible through 
careful soil preparation and cultivation. 
The Spanish variety of nuts will turn out 
45 to 55 per cent. oil, a bushel averaging 
from one to one and a quarter gallons. 
A ton of shelled Spanish peanuts will yield 
750 pounds of cake after the oil is re- 
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moved. Some people make use of the 
best grade cake as a food, but it is utilized 
chiefly as a stock feed. 

With its much-prized contents of legu- 
men, lysin, myosin and amino acids, all 
excellent in favor of the peanut as an 
every-day menu; with the oils, fats, gums 
and resins in it easily emulsified and its 
contents of the vitamines in their various 
soluble forms; with the relish with which 
it is eaten north, south, east and west 
by all classes of individuals and with no 
ill effects, the humble peanut gives every 
promise of coming to be a dignified mem- 
ber of the great family of farm products, 
and a food universal. 





SCIENCE EXTRACTS DYNAMITE 
FROM TREES 


RASH! A giant spruce tree falls to 
the ground, leaving behind it a deep- 
rooted stump. Parted forever? Not 

necessarily; it is quite possible that the 
tree may come back in another form and 
blow up the very stump that supported it 
all its life. For cymene, an oil necessary 
in the manufacture of the explosive known 
as TNT, is now produced from the pulp 
of spruce, fir and balsam trees. And since 
the war TNT has been used extensively 
for land-clearing, road-building and sim- 
ilar blasting operations. 

Sulphite turpentine, from -which cymene 
is derived, has always been the bane of 
paper manufacturers and, we read in Pop- 
ular Science Monthly, it was primarily 
through the efforts of a paper-making 
company that this turpentine was put to 
use. Nearly all the sulphite turpentine as 
it comes from the pulp mills consists of 
hydrocarbon cymene which in its crude 
state is first passed through a mass of 
calcium chloride, the ordinary bleaching- 
powder used in laundries. It has a great 
affinity for water and dries out most of 
the remaining sulphur solution. The sul- 
phite turpentine is again distilled. It is 
mixed with about 5 per cent. of its bulk 
of chloride of aluminum while a stream 
of hydrochloric-acid gas is passed through 
it. Here we are in the presence of one 
of the mysteries of science. The chloride 





of aluminum is a “chemical parson.” Al- 
tho no trace of it appears in any of 
the resulting products, it brings about cer- 
tain new unions of atoms that have under- 
gone molecular divorce. Pure cymene, or 
toluol, as it is often called, has now been 
obtained. 

The changing of this forest toluol into 
an explosive is simple. It is combined 
with sulphuric and nitric acids until it is 
triply nitrated—whereupon it becomes tri- 
nitrotoluol, which is the proper name for 
TNT. 

W. A. Schorger, of the United States 
Forest Service, places the average amount 
of cymene derivable from a ton of pulp 
at half a gallon. The present annual out- 
put of pulp in this country and Canada is 
more than two million tons. Thus a mil- 
lion gallons of cymene could be obtained 
in North America annually; and from a 
gallon of cymene six pounds of TNT can 
be made. Tests in stump-blasting with 
this explosive have been made on two 
thousand farms in Wisconsin and as a 
result, we are told, are anxious to buy 
TNT. Apparently its has 
been discovered at the psychological mo- 
ment. Credit for the discovery 1s given 
to Professor Ralph H. McKee, of Colum- 
bia University, formerly the official chem- 
ist of the Paper and Pulp Association 
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Russia From the American Embassy, 
by David R. Francis (Scribner), is the jour- 
nal of a disappointed man. Mr. Francis was 
United States Ambassador under the Czar, 
the Provisional Government and the Bolshe- 
viki. When the Revolution broke, he hoped 
for a vigorous intervention from America. 
On board the George Washington, returning 
from Paris, he begged President Wilson to 
send him back to Petrograd with 50,000 
American trooos. A little later, he hoped for 
intervention from the League of Nations. 
With all his hopes proved fruitless, he 
launches a new offensive, on his own ac- 
count, against the Bolshev:ki. He says that 
at one time he believed in Lenin’s sincerity, 
but that now he has lost confidence in his 
honesty and thinks him “as great a hypocrite 
as Tchicherin.” Trotzky he calls “an ad- 
venturer pure and simple, without convic- 
tions, fond of display and luxury, liking to be 
in the limelicht, but possessed of executive 
ability of a high order.” He tells us further: 
“I agree with English sentiment that calls 
the commercial treaty with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment ‘the unclean thing.’ Lenin was first 
sent into Russia as a German agent to de- 
moralize the Russian army and withdraw 
Russia from the world war. His adminis- 
tration has been marked by theft and murder. 
I do not believe in trusting thieves and mur- 
derers.” 


The Russian Workers’ Republic, by 
Henry N. Brailsford (Harper), fills out a 
story already told in part by H. G. Wells, 
Arthur Ransome, Bertrand Russell, Clare 
Sheridan and others. Mr. Brailsford has 
lately visited Russia. He says that, in the 
course of a long experience, he has never 
found an inquiry so difficult. Conditions are 
so novel, the country so vast, localities so 
different, that sweeping generalizations are 
often futile. One of the most valuable fea- 
tures of the book is a record of experiences 


and observations in Vladimir, a typical coun- 
try town in the heart of the Moscow plain. 
This and similar towns have been allowed 
considerable liberty in shaping their institu- 
tions, and have made, on the whole, good 


their opportunities Mr. Praileford 


use of 





is far from giving unqualified indorsement 
to the Bolshevik régime, but he writes with 
sympathy of what has been done for educa- 
tion, health and the freeing of Russians from 
serf conditions. 


The Russian Bolshevik Revolution, by 
Edward Alsworth Ross, Professor of So- 
ciology in the University of Wisconsin 
(Century), does for the first ten months 
of Russia’s revolution something of what 
John Reed’s last book did for its first ten 
days. His bias, if any, lies in the direc- 
tion of Kerensky and the Social-Demo- 
crats. But he aims, above all, to present 
facts impartially, and he offers his book 
on the theory that intelligent people are 
tired of propaganda. One of the striking 
statements he makes is this: “If the train 
bearing Lenin and eighteen other Bolshe- 
viks across Germany to Russia. had fallen 
through a bridge on its way and all had 
perished, events in Russia would have 
taken much the same course.” 


Books on the Table, by Edmund Gosse 
(Scribner), consists of forty book-reviews 
contributed to the London Sunday Times. 
Mrs. Asquith’s “Diary,” Daisy Ashford’s 
“Young Visiters,” books on Arthur Clough 
and Paul Claudel, Chekhov's letters and the 
life of Poe by André Fontainas are among 
the volumes treated. Mr. Gosse is as 
marked in his antipathies as in his apprecia- 
tions. His review of Claudel is devastating, 
and he utters a suspicion that Sir James 
Barrie, in introducing “The Young Visiters,” 
“rayly pulled the leg of the public, and lo! 
that ler stretched and stretched, and could 
not be made to stop stretching, and now sur 


passes in uncouth longitude all the other 
legs of the age we live in.” On the other 
hand, he speaks indulgently of Mrs. As 
quith's autobiography, and suggests that pos 
terity will read her hook with the same 
pleasure as H race Walpole’s correspon 
dence. “As a reviewer,” Ernest Boyd writes 
in the N. Y. Evening Pert, “Edmund Goes 


has shown himself as fine a friend of good 
onsidered jud@mer ts. 
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able. example of these urbane qualities of 
style and judgment which have entitled him 
to the foremost place in contemporary 
English criticism.” 

Ye Olden Blue Laws, by Gustavus 
Myers (Century), is a timely account of 
efforts to reform the world by legislative en- 
actment. The author, whose previous works 
include studies of Tammany Hall, the great 
American fortunes and the Supreme Court, 
throws vivid light on the workings of the 
Puritan mind. It seems that the principal 
prohibition fight in Massachusetts, starting 
about 1640, was against tobacco, not liquor. 
Connecticut also passed anti-tobacco laws. 
Next in importance to this crusade was the 

t against fine dressing and underdressing. 
It was considered a crime for poor girls to 
wear the finery that their mistresses wore. 
Other repressive measures described by Mr. 
Myers were aimed against religious heresy 
and non-attendance at church. One law, in 
Massachusetts, directed not only that people 
must go to church, but that, during services, 
the doors must be locked and officers be 
stationed outside. These statutes and others 
intended to stop Sunday. travel, to banish the 
theater, etc., were all ultimately abandoned. 


Modern Tendencies in Sculpture, by 
Lorado Taft (University of Chicago Press), 
is hailed by W- B. M‘Cormick, in the New 
York Herald, as one of the most important 
art works ever published in America. It 
consists of a series of lectures delivered un- 
der the Scammon Foundation in the Art 
Institute of Chicago, and contains 429 illus- 
trations. Mr. Taft calls sculpture the most 
ancient and enduring of the arts, and. says 
that, like everything human, it has its fash- 
ions. “Styles come and go in the sculptor’s 
studio as in the millinery shops.” The first 
chapter of the book is devoted to Rodin, 
“whose fragmentary art has altered the 
fashion of the entire world.” The fifth chap- 
ter tells of Saint-Gaudens. His influence, we 
are told, cannot be overestimated; yet “no 
one man’s leadership is sufficient to bring 
us into the promised land.” The American 
sculptors discussed by Mr. Taft are Karl 
Bitter, French, MacMonnies, Barnard, Bart- 
lett, Dallin, Anna V. Hyatt, Proctor, Mac- 
Neil, Calder, O’Connor, Niehaus, Grafly, 
Beach, Piccirilli, Quinn, Paul Manship and 
Howard. 


Collected Essays and Reviews, by William 
James (Longmans, Green), consists of thirty- 
nine articles, dating back to 1869 and for- 
ward to 1910. It deals freely with Theism, 
pragmatism and pluralism, and among its 


more formal essays includes: “The Feeling 
of Effort,” “The Philosophical Conception 
of Practical Results,” “What is an Emotion?” 
“A Plea for Psychology as a National 
Science” and “The Religious Aspect of Phi- 
losophy.” The latest article in the book is a 
“Word about Mysticism,” and recalls a recent 
statement of the London Saturday Review 
that James would have used his powers to 
better advantage if he had given to mys- 
ticism the time and effort that he gave to 
pragmatism. 


The Master of Man, by Sir Hall Caine 
(Lippincott), is sure to be a “best-seller.” 
It tells, with all the prolixity, but without the 
art of Tolstoy’s “Resurrection,” the story of 
a man who betrays a woman and who spends 
most of the rest of his life trying to atone 
for his sin. The scene is laid in the Isle of 
Man; the melodramatic effect is heightened 
by a chain of events which makes the be- 
trayer the judge who is compelled to sen- 
tence his victim to death. He subsequently 
helps her to escape from prison and is him- 
self incarcerated. Sir Hall Caine works over 
his material until it is molded to the shape 
aimed at; but there is something, the London 
Times suggests, inert in the material—its 
resistance is not active. “The reader does 
not ask himself what.the characters will do 
next, but what their. creator will compel 
them to do.” The same paper continues: 
“Moreover, the moral lesson is insisted on 
until it ousts the characters from the first 
place; as the publisher’s notice says, ‘the 
moral, “Be sure your sin will find you out,”’ 
is driven home with undeviating directness— 
a directness in which we do not recognize 
the moral order we know.” 


Coquette, by Frank Swinnerton (Doran), 
is a tale of wilful individuality. Its heroine, 
Sally Minto, works in a dressmaker’s shop.in 
London. She is young; she is shrewd; and 
she is determined to get the most out of 
life. She is not a coquet in the ordinarily 
accepted meaning of that word, but she is 
capable of loving the rough sailor, Toby, of 
her own class, and, at the same time, of 
sidling up to the neurotic gentleman, “Gaga,” 
who is only half a man and whose brown 
eyes are “like chocolate which has been in 
a warm place.” Mr. Swinnerton sympathizes 
with his characters. In fact, as Mrs. Daw- 
son points out in the New York Globe, it is 
sympathy, together with imagination. and an 
untroubled style and a sure and unhalting 
narrative, that combine to make him one of 
the most readable of contemporary English 
writers. 
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Van der Weyde’s Humoresques 

We are tempted to dispute the truth of the 
old saw that “there is nothing new under 
the sun,” inasmuch as we are presenting to 
our readers on this and the following page a 
real novelty in so-called “comics.” 

Jokes illustrated with ‘toys is the invention 
of William M. van der Weyde, a gifted and 
versatile photographer of New York, whose 
portraits of celebrities are familiar to readers 
of Current Opinion, and whose notable 
work in the field of night photography was 
described, with full-page illustrations, in 
the article entitled “A Photographer of the 
Night” in Current Literature for October, 
1909. 

The idea of illustrating jokes with dolls 
was born of the grotesque juxtaposition of 
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two droll dolls that had been left by a child 
model on a table in Mr. van der Weyde's 
studio. 

Concerning this incident, Mr. van der 
Weyde says: “I photographed the quaint dolls 
to amuse the little girl, and subsequently I 
amused myself by devizing a joke to accom- 
pany the picture. 

“I had long felt that there was room for 
improvement and some originality in the 
comic pages of American magazines and 
newspapers, and here was something distinct- 
ly new in the line of ‘comics.’ An editor 
who saw the picture asked me to make more. 
His readers seemed to enjoy them, and I have 
kept on making them. 

“That’s about all there is to tell regarding 
my ‘humoresques.’” 





LEMUEL’S STUNT 
“What in the world are you trying to do, Lemuel?” 
“Trying to walk backwards like the crab, Mother.” 
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“COME ON, BOYS, THE LID’S OFF!” 














YOUTHFUL EUSTACE 
“Dad, tell me the story about the Forty 
Thieves.” 
“Eustace, you’re much too young to talk poli- 
tics.” 





FOR OCTOBER 














INITIATION NIGHT AT TOYVILLE LODGE 














THE NEW JOSHUA 
The Judge: “So you’re name’s Joshua, eh? 
You’re not the Joshua that commanded the sun 
to stand still, are you?” 
Ebon Holdon: ‘Lor’, no, Judge. Ah’m de man 
dat made the moonshine!” 
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The Wonderful Mission 
of the Internal Bath 


By Walter Walgrove 


sand Americans are at the present time 

seeking freedom from small, as well as 
serious, ailments by the practice of Internal 
Bathing ? 

Do you know that hosts of enlightened 
physicians all over the country, as well as 
osteopaths, physical culturists, etc., are rec- 
ommending and recognizing this practice as 
the most likely way now known to secure and 
preserve perfect health? 

There are the best of logical reasons for 
this practice and these opinions, and these rea 
sons will be very interesting to every one. 

In the first place, every physician realizes 
and agrees that 95 per cent. of human illness 
is caused directly or indirectly by accumulated 
waste in the colon; this is bound to accumu- 
late, because we of to-day neither eat the kind 
of food nor take the amount of exercise which 
Nature demands in order that she may thor- 
oughly eliminate the waste unaided— 

That’s the reason when you are ill the phy- 
sician always gives you something to remove 
this accumulation of waste before commenc- 
ing to treat your specific trouble. 

It’s ten to one that no specific trouble would 
have developed if there were no accumulation 
of waste in the colon— 

And that’s the reason that the famous Pro- 
fessor Metchnikoff, one of the world’s greatest 
scientists, has boldly and specifically stated 
that if our colons were taken away in infancy, 
the length of our lives would be increased to 
probably 150 years. You see, this waste is 
extremely poisonous, and as the blood flows 
through the walls of the colon it absorbs the 
poisons and carries them through the circu- 
lation—that’s what causes Auto-Intoxication, 
with all its perniciously enervating and 
weakening results. These pull down our pow- 
ers of resistance and render us subject to al- 
most any serious complaint which may be 
prevalent at the time. And the worst feature 
of it is that there are few of us who know 
when we are Auto-Intoxicated. 

But you never can be Auto-Intoxicated if 
you periodically use the proper kind of an 
Internal Bath—that is sure. 

It is Nature’s own relief and corrector— 


D* you know that over five hundred thou- 


just warm water, which, used in the right 
way, cleanses the colon thoroughly its entire 
length and makes and keeps it sweet, clean 
and pure, as Nature demands it shall be for 
the entire system, to work properly. 

The following enlightening news article is 
quoted from the New York Times: 

“What may lead to a remarkable advance 
in the operative treatment of certain forms 
of tuberculosis is said to have been achieved 
at Guy’s Hospital. Briefly, the operation of 
the removal of the lower intestine has been 
applied to cases of tuberculosis, and the re+ 
sults are said to be in every way satisfactory. 

“The principle of the treatment is the re- 
moval of the cause of the disease. Recent 
researches of Metchnikoff and others have led 
doctors to suppose that many conditions of 
chronic ill-health, such as nervous debility, 
rheumatism, and other disorders, are due to 
poisoning set up by unhealthy conditions in 
the large intestine, and it has even been sug- 
gested that the lowering of the vitality re- 
sulting from such poisoning is favorable to 
the development of cancer and tuberculosis. 

“At Guy’s Hospital, Sir William Arbuthnot 
Lane decided on the heroic plan of removing 
the diseased organ. A child who appeared in 
the final stage of what was believed to be an 
incurable form of tubercular joint disease was 
operated on. The lower intestine, with the ex- 
ception of nine inches, was removed, and the 
portion left was joined to the smaller intestine. 

“The result was astonishing. In a week's 
time the internal organs resumed all their 
normal functions, and,in a few weeks the pa- 
tient was apparently in perfect health.” 

You undoubtedly know, from your own per- 
sonal experience, how dull and unfit to work 
or think properly biliousness and many other 
apparently simple troubles make you feel. 
And you probably know, too, that these irreg- 
ularities, all directly traceable to accumulated 
waste, make you really sick if permitted to 
continue, 

You also probably know that the old-fash- 
ioned method of drugging for these complaints 
is at best only partially effective; the doses 
must be increased if continued, and finally 
they cease to be effective at all. 
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It is true that more drugs are probably used 
for this than all other human ills combined, 
which simply goes to prove how universal the 
trouble caused by accumulated waste really is 
—but there is not a doubt that drugs are be- 
ing dropped as Internal Bathing is becoming 
better known— 

For it is not possible to conceive, until you 
have had the experience yourself, what a won- 
derful bracer an Internal Bath really is; taken 
at night, you awake in the morning with a 
feeling of lightness and buoyancy that cannot 
be described—you are absolutely clean, every- 
thing is working in perfect accord, your ap- 
petite is better, your brain is clearer, and you 
feel full of vim and confidence for the day’s 
duties. 

There is nothing new about Internal Baths 
except the way of administering them. Some 
years ago Dr. Chas. A.. Tyrrell, of New York, 
was so miraculously benefited by faithfully 
‘using the method then in vogue that he made 
Internal Baths his special study and improved 
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materially in administering the Bath in ge 
ting the result desired. 

This perfected Bath he called the “J. B. 
Cascade,” and it is the one which has s 
quickly popularized and recommended itsel 
that hundreds of thousands are to-day using i 

Dr. Tyrrell, in his practice and researche 
discovered many unique and interesting fact 
in connection with this subject; these he ha 
collected in a little book, “The What, th 
Why, the Way of Internal Bathing,” whic 
will be sent free on request if you addres 
Tyrrell’s Hygienic Institute, 134 West 65t 
Street, New York City, and mention having 
read this in CURRENT OPINION. 

This book tells us facts that we never knew 
about ourselves before, and there is no doubt 
that every one who has an interest in his or 
her own physical well-being or that of 4 





family, will be very greatly instructed and 
enlightened by reading this carefully prepared 
and scientifically correct little book. 





Hammered Brass Tea or Coffee Set 








ALEXIS BRUSOFF, 
48 West 47th St., New York City 


Please tell me more about Russian Hammered 
Brass, and how I may receive one piece FREE. 
No obligation in asking. 








C. O. 10-21 








Hand-Hammered Brass 
The Present Vogue 


For many years in Russia the most 
beautiful objects of art have been 
fashioned in hand-hammered brass. 
It may be that the work of Russian 
craftsmen is just now having its in- 
fluence upon the designers of America. 


Russian | 


This would partially account for the 
enthusiasm with which the work of my 
fellow craftsmen, trained in the brass 
shops of Russia, is now being received. 





Many of my designs are findingtheir way 
into the most discriminating homes. 


How You May Receive A 
Piece of Hammered Brass Free 


If you will kindly send me your name 
and address I will be more than glad to 
tell you more about Russian hammered 
brass and how you may receive free an 
attractive example of my work. 


ALEXIS BRUSOFF 
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The Ropcrofters’ Memniat to Elbert Hubbard 


——— Hubbard’s tragic death on the “Lusitania” in 1915, announcement 
r 


was made from East Aurora that the Philistine Magazine would be discontinued. 
Hubbard had gone on a long journey and might need his “Philistine.” Besides, who 
was to take up his pen? It was also a beautiful tribute to the father from the son. 

The same spirit of devotion has prompted the Roycrofters to issue their memo- 
rial edition of “Little Journeys to the Homes of the Great.” In no other way 
could they so fittingly perpetuate the memory of the founder of their institution 
as to liberate the influence that was such an important factor in moulding the 
career of his genius. 


LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE HOMES OF THE GREAT 


FOURTEEN YEARS were consumed in the writing of the work that ranks 
to-day as Elbert Hubbard’s masterpiece. In 1894 the series of “Little Journeys to 
the Homes of the Great” was begun, and once a month for fourteen years, without 
a break, one of these little pilgrimages was given to the world. 

These little gems have been accepted as classics and will live. In all there are 
one hundred and eighty-two “Little Journeys” that take us to the homes of the 
men and women who transformed the thought of their time, changed the course of 
empire and marked the destiny of civilization. Through him, the ideas, the deeds, 
the achievements of these immortals have been given to the living present and 
will be sent echoing down the centuries. 

As a writer Elbert Hubbard stands in the front rank of the Immortals. One of 
the ablest writers in America, Ed Howe, called him “the brightest man in the 
writing game.” 

Few businessmen have left institutions that reflect as much credit upon their 
founder, and yet the Roycroft Shops were launched primarily to demonstrate his 
philosophy that “Art is merely the expression of a man’s joy in his work.” 

No public speaker who gave the platform his whole time appeared before as many 
audiences in the course of a year as this businessman and writer. 

Where did Elbert Hubbard find the inspiration for carrying on his great work? 
It is no secret at East Aurora. It was' derived from his own little pilgrimages to 
the haunts of the Great. 

The Memorial Edition of LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE HOMES OF THE 
GREAT is complete in 14 volumes, printed on specially made deckle-edge paper 
containing the Roycroft water-mark, semi-flexible binding, each volume handsomely 
embossed and modeled in colors. 





Mail Coupon For Very Special Quotation and Free Little Journey Booklet 

A limited number of the Memorial sets will be distributed at a very special price, so 
low in fact, that we cannot publish the price broadcast. To do so might possibly interfere 
with the future sale of the edition. Therefore we will name this introductory price only 
by letter direct to those sending in the following coupon. 


THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, N. Y. 


Please send me the Little Journey Booklet Free, 
also Full Particulars of the Memorial Edition and 
your easy payment plan. 


ee een ke Bee pr een eee 


The Cabin in the Woods where most TOwM ........eeeeeeeecerecees ee ee 
of the Little Journeys were written C. O. 10-21 
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Partial Contents—October Number of 


The North American Review 


BUSINESS AND AGRICULTURE 
E. T. Meredith 


BETTER LIVING THROUGH BETTER 
FARMING Sir Horace Plunkett 


The Secretary of Agriculture in the Wilson Cab- 
inet and the famous Irish agrarian discuss, each 
in his own way, the much discussed but still un- 
solved problem of the relation of agriculture to 
business—to every phase of life. Both papers 
are timely and of genuine interest. | 


THE UNITED STATES OF INDIA 
J. Z. Hodge 


The quiet, temperate tone of Mr. Hodge’s ap- 
preciation of the changed and changing condi- 
tions in India is secured through a twenty years’ 
residence there as a missionary, and his infor- 
mative estimate of what he regards as ‘‘the new- 
est and most unexpected experiment in democ- 
racy” is of profound interest. 


CULTURE AT DINNER Stark Young 


Mr. Young, for five years professor of English 
at Amherst, is in a fair way to popularize the 
table in an Italian Pension as Dr. Holmes did 
the Breakfast Table! His next paper will be a 
study of international culture at a dinner table. 


THE MEXICAN AS HE IS 


Carleton Beals 


The peon and the soldier did not escape Mr. 
Beals’s friendly eye during his stay in Mexico. 
Those who believe that the poor are the most 
genuinely philanthropic will find confirmation of 
their belief in the picture of the “warrior” in 
tattered “uniform” giving ten centavos to a 
shivering old woman from his “salary” of sixty 
cents a day. 


THE GAME LAWS 


Louis Agassiz Fuertes 


Mr. Fuertes might justly be called the Audubon 
of his time, for he reproduces in his paintings of 
birds the same lifelike qualities of his great pre- 
decessor as well as the naturalist’s knowledge. 
None could describe better than he the new game 
laws needed in the United States. 





SOME IMPRESSIONS OF MY ELDERS 
St. John Ervine 


Another of St. John Ervine’s delightful estimates 
of his “elders,”” with whom he has been asso- 
ciated in the freemasonry of letters and the bond 
of friendship. The forthcoming paper is on G. 
K. Chesterton. 


PERSONALITY AND INDIVIDUALITY 


Francis Rogers 


Personality is the incarnation of Individuality ; 
and Individuality the irreducible minimum of 
man, his immortal soul, so Mr. Rogers contends, 
and it is in the search for the true relation exist- 
ing between the two that one may discover a 
philosaphy of life. 


SHALL PROGRESS REACH THE BIBLE? 
Herbert D. Miles 


The study of the Bible as literature was never 
greater than now. The plea for a rearrange- 
ment, by a business,man, has as its crux the be- 
lief that it will secure a larger church attendance. 


HAIL COLUMBIA! (A Review) 


Lawrence Gilman 


When Mr. George added himself to the large 
group of visiting Britishers who study us and 
our ways, he summed up his views in the cap- 
tion of his book, Hail Columbia! In The Book 
of the Month, Mr. Gilman reviews these impres- 
sions with his own accustomed insight. 


JOHN SYNGE AND HIS OLD FRENCH 
FARCE Gertrude Schoepperle 


This study discovers Synge’s genius as ‘“‘en- 
tirely original with himself in his ironic vision 
and miraculous power of phrase and image.” 
Yet the story of the old French farce is of real 
moment, 


Departments 


AFFAIRS OF THE WORLD 
Willis Fletcher Johnson 
NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


is on sale to-day at the better news-stands. Subscriptions 
should be sent to 9 East 37th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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100 207? 
Havana 
Seconds 
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Low Rates 
Unexcelled Advantages 


Table d’Hote Meals at Popular Prices 


THE DRAKE stands pre-eminent among the great 
hotels of America. Its location is a subject of com- 
ment by world-wide travelers. You'll find it on the 
quiet shore of Lake Michigan, yet only a few minutes’ 
walk from Chicago’s wonderfully interesting business, 
shopping and art centers. 

Rooms for two as low as $3.00 per day, 
each person. Single rooms $5.00 per 
day and upward. All rooms with bath. 


Write for bookiet 


On DYRAKE 


Lake Shore Drive and Upper Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Under direction of The Drake Hotel Company, owners 
of THE BLACKSTONE. 



































Saving‘or Happiness 


ej So is ahead for those who save, 
and invest their savings wisely. “Rainy 
days” will never overtake you if you 
put your surplus dollars to work as 
fast as you get them. 


The Kriebel 
Systematic Saving Plan 


helps you do it. On this plan you never 
os€ your incentive to save because a 
profitable investment is available each 
month, Saving and investing are sys- 
tematized, and the problem of financial 
independence is solved. 
The Kriebe} Plan enables you to invest in-high grade 
listed securities on extremely easy payments, getting 
all the dividends while you are paying, and yet you 
are not subject to margin calls. 


Over 97 per cent of all who undertake to save and 
invest on this plan continue with it. 


The fascinating story of Peter Perkins 
will tell you all about it. Ask for 
“Getting Ahead.”’ It’s free. 


KRIEBEL & CO. 


Investment Securities 
650-137 So. La Salle Street Chicago 


Kansas City Indianapolis Milwaukee Rockford 
Chicago Detroit Cleveland St.Louis Cincinnati 





Made of Imported Havana 
Picadura from our own 
plantations in Cuba—sam 
quality tobacco used in 15c 
cigars, They are not pretty, 
no bands or decorations, but 
you don’t smoke looks. Cus- 
tomers call them 
“Diamonds in the Rough” 
Send money with order or 
pay on arrival. 


None Sold After Nov. 
15th at This Price 


NO MORE THAN !00O AT 
THIS PRICE TO ONE SMOKER 


Money refunded if you don’t 
receive at least double value. 
TO EACH purchaser of 100 
Edwin's Genuine Havana 
Seconds, we will extend the 
rivilege of ordering for 
$125 Edwin's “SAMPLE 
CASE” containing one sam- 
le cigar each of our 12 Best 
Bellers—all Bargain Values 
—priced up to $30.00 per 
100. Include this in your 
order—it’s the biggest sam- 
ple value ever offered. 
When ordering specify mild, me- 
dium or strong. Your check ac- 
cepted Our references: Dun or 


Bradstreets or any Bank. 
When ordering please mention 
Current Opinion Thank You. 





EDWIN CIGAR CO. 


2338-40 THIRD AVE 





NEW YORK CITY, 
Larpest Mail Order Cigar House in the World 
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Best Automobile Routes 


covering Eastern U. S. and Canada 
also Trans-Continental Tour of 
United States 


96 PAGE BOOK FOR 50 CENTS 


Maps, Towns, Roads, Mileages, Hotels, Ferries _ 
Mailed Postpaid by 


THE AUTOMOBILE CLUB OF AMERICA 
251 West 54th Street New York City 


Agents Wanted 

















Times Building 


CLARK’S 17th ORIENT CRUISE 


by sumptuous 8.8. Empress of Scotland, 25,000 gross tons, 18 days 
in Egypt and Palestine, etc. Feb. 4, 1922; 63 days $600 up, 
cluding Shere Excursions, Hotels, Guides, Drives, Fees, 


| FRANK C, CLARK 


etc. 


New York 
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How Many 
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Words Do 


YOU Know? 


Roosevelt knew 
125,000 words 


Lloyd George knows 
100,000 words 


Shakespeare knew 
24,000 words 


well-educated American knows from 60,000 to 70,000 words. 


je: EDITOR of the New Standard Dictionary states that “the average 


Every well-read person of fair ability and education will be able to 


understand, as used, 50,000 words.” 


Compare the estimated vocabularies of Roosevelt and Lloyd George with 
Shakespeare’s, which was the largest of the 16th century. Milton’s the next 
largest, numbered 13,000 words. It is apparent how amazingly the English 


language has grown. 


To-day in order to keep abreast of the times—to be among “The well- 
read people of fair ability”—a man must know twice as many words as did 


the Bard of Avon. 


To forge ahead—to be a “well-educated American”—he 


should treble the master dramatist’s vocabulary. 


Learn More Words and Earn More Money 


AN you put into graphic words the ideas and 

plans that your mind conceives? Words so 

clear and convincing that others can readily 
understand your thought and are willing to co- 
Operate in carrying it out? Words so vivid and 
eloquent that you are enabled to put through big 
business deals, make large and numerous sales, 
close important contracts? Words so forceful that 
you carry your hearers or readers enthusiastically 
with you—so interesting that you hold their atten- 
tion and gain your object? 

Do your business letters fully accomplish their 
purpose? Do your advertisements carry conviction 
—produce adequate results—sell your goods or 
bring inquiries, in sufficient quantities? 


FR 


“How to Become a 


This free booklet will show you how the Kleiser Per- 
sonal Mail Course in Practical English and Mental 
Efficiency will enable you to add thousands of expressive 
words to your vocabulary—Use the right word in the 
right place—Write convincing and resultful letters, ad- 
vertisements, stories, articles, sermons, etc.—Wéin_ pro- 
motion and higher pay—Become an interesting talker— 
Make yourself welcome in good society—Become influen- 
tial in your community. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, c.0. 10-21 I 

354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. ] 
Gentlemen—Send me by mail free of charge or obliga- 
tion, the booklet, “‘How to Become a Master of | 
English,” together with full particulars of the Gren- | 
ville Kleiser Course in Practical English and Mental 
Efficiency. | 
Name 
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Those stories that are so vivid in your mind— 
can you write them so that editors will accept 
them? Those sermons, the thought of which up- 
lifts your own heart—can you compose them so 
that they will move, inspire, comfort, and guide 
your congregation? 

We think in words and images. The larger our 
vocabulary, the more varied and interesting our 
thoughts. Men climb to eminence in public life 
and in business on ladders of words. The man 
whose speech is limited and crude is limited and 
crude in his ideas—his aspirations. His life is 
drab and uninteresting. He makes no progress. 
He arrives nowhere. 


EE 


Master of English” 
A Few Spare Minutes 


Fifteen minutes a day—at home or in office—will result 
in surprizing progress, 

This course is the busy man’s short-cut to a full, ex- 
pressive vocabulary and correct grammar. It does away 
with the time-consuming study of abstract rules, It 
—— correct speaking and writing quickly and prac- 
tically. 


All lines of business, all trades, all professions, arts, and 
sciences, are represented among the thousands of Mr. 
Kleiser’s students There are officers, directors, and 
department heads of great industrial organizations as 
well as their subordinates. There are men and women, 
boys and girls, 

Previous education or lack of it makes no difference. 

Enthusiastic endorsements of this remarkable Course 
have been written by such masters of English as John 
Burroughs, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Booth Tarkington, 
Irvin S. Cobb, Rupert Hughes, Ellis Parker Butler. 
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Why Many Men Are 
Old At Forty 


You have observed that some men of 70 appear 
to be younger in vitality than other men of or 
50. There is a vigor, an alertness, a commanding 
appearance much admired and coveted by the man 
who knows he is much younger in years. Perhaps 
the most common cause of ebbing strength is a 
disturbed condition of a vital gland. Even men 
of iron constitution are not exempt from this 
amazingly common irregularity. e have for 
limited distribution, an ethically accurate, educa- 
tional and interesting free beak 


You will know the truth by the 
test of reason 


Its message may prove of unsuspected value to 
you. It explains how a disturbed condition of this 
vital gland may cause sciatica, backache, painful 
and tender feet, interrupted sleep and other ex- 
tremely uncomfortable and often serious condi- 
tions. It tells of Thermalaid, a simple means by 
which the essential of a new hygienic principle, 
done into convenient form, corrects this prostate 
gland condition and its attendant health faults 
without medicine, massage or knife. Followers of 
the great Metchinkoff and other investigators in 
the science of long life endorse this means. The 
records of its success for five years is incontro- 
vertible. The book is free. Simply address 


The ELECTRO THERMAL Company 


2001 Main St., Steubenville, Ohio 











Pills, laxatives, saline waters and purga- 
tives will not cure that constipated habit— 
you ought to know it by this time. Be sen- 
sible—you have been whipping your Bowels 
shamelessly into action—and weakening 
their natural functioning more and more 
Now you are full of ailments—your system 
is upset—your blood is poisoned—you are 
sluggish and dullwitted—your food will not 
digest well—you lack stamina—you are ner- 
yous, listless, lack ambition—have no energy 
—no vitality—you are failing in Manhood— 
it’s all your own fault—but cheer up. 
STRONGFORTISM — The Modern Science 
of Health Promotion will banish your ail- 
ments and forever free you from dope and 
drug slavery. ! guarantee it. 
My methods restore vigor and vitality when 
all others fail, whether you suffer from bad 
- habits and excesses due to youthful ignor- 
ance—or whether losses weaken you. 
Poteau Mention the ailments on which you want 
? special information and send with 10c. to 
help pay postage, etc., on my free book, 
“Promotion and Conservation of Health, Strength and 
Mental Energy.’’ 
It’s a man-builder and a life-saver. Send for it Right Now. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 


Physical and Health Specialist 
Department 621 Newark, New Jersey 





This Smile 
Says, “I Hear Clearly” 


If you are hard of hearing you have embarrassing 
moments—so do your friends. Is it not worth while 
to see if all this embarrassment can be avoided? 

500,000 persons are now hearing clearly by aid of 
the Acousticon. 

A New York Physician says: ‘“‘It is of great value 
to me. I should have been obliged to give up the 
practice of medicine long ago if I had not obtained 
the best of all devices for the aid of hearing.” 

"“ACOUSTICON 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 
Just write saying ‘I am hard of hearing and will try 
the Acousticon.’’ Give it a fair trial amid familiar sur- 
roundings—thus you can best tell what it will dofor you 

Remember, however, that the Acousticon has patent 
ed features which cannot be duplicated. So no matter 
what your past experience has been send for your free 
trial today 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 


220 WEST 42nd ST. 1330 Candler Bidg. 
NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 








Doctors Recommend 
For The 


Bon-Opto Eves 


Physicians and eye specialists prescribe Bon-Opto 
as a safe home remedy in the treatment of eye 
troubles and to strengthen eyesight. 


Sold ander money refund guarantee by all druggists. 











 “STAMMERING | 


Ifs Guse and Gre ”* 
You can be quickly cured if stammer. Send 10 cents, coin 
or stamps, for 288 page cloth bound book on Stammering and 
Stuttering. It tells how I cured myself after Stammering and 
Stuttering for 20 years. BENJAMIN N. BOGUE 
4564 Bogue Building, 1147 N. tl. St. indianapolis gs 




















MAKE YOUR MIND woTa rue 
A classified index from which 
you select facts, figures,names, 
aces. Developconcentration, 
self-control, overcome 


fulness, forgetfulness. Write to- 
day for F E mem: con- 
centration test Nustrated 
booklet “HOW TO REMEMBER.” 21 
years success. 


PROF. HENRY Seogtnon 
1041 Chicago Ave. Dept. Evanston, Itt. 
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As Man to Man 
How About Your Health? 


I have a plan that for 10 
: years has been used by thou- 
Frank @- Soule’ sands of America’s most suc- 


Pres. & Foun 
Nat Bu of Aah cessful business men to keep 


them physically fit and mentally alert. 
I want you to know this plan because 
although you may feel well and look 
well, you have no assurance of STAY- 
ING WELL. Even now nature may be 
sounding warnings of encroaching dis- 
ease or an impending physical break- 


down. 


THINK—Seven men out of ten die of conditions 
easily corrected if taken at their start. Can YOU 
afford to take a chance of being one of these? 


“Why Cueto, Die 
Too Young” 


My plan is pt ma complete- 
ly in an interes and valu- 
able booklet that I will gladly 
send you FREE and without 
obligation on your part. This 
booklet, ‘“‘Why People Die Too 
Young,”’ tells how you can al- 
ways be at your best by using 
only four minutes of your time 
a year and spending less than 
the price of two good cigars a 
week. WRITE TO-DAY FOR 
YOUR COPY. 


National Bureau of Analysis 
Dept. C.P. 10 
Republic Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
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Free to Writers ! 


WONDERsUL BOOK—read about it? 
‘ells how easily Stories and Plays are con- 
+35. written, perfect 


sold. How many 
who don’t DREAM they can write, suddenly 
find it out. How the Scenario Kings and the 
Story Queens live and work. How bright men 
and women, without any special ex rience, 
learn to their own amazement that their sim- 
—t Ideas may furnish brilliant plots for Plays 
Stories. How one’s own Imagination may 
ide an endless gold-mine of Ideas that 
i Happy Success and Handsome Cash 
Royalties ti How new writers get their names 
into print. How to tell, if you ARE a writer. 
How to develop your ‘‘story fancy,’’ weave 
clever word-pictures and unique, thrilling, 
tealistic plots, How your friends may be your worst juciges. How 
to avoid discouragement and the pitfalls of Failure. to wi 
This surprising book is absolutely free. Nocharge.. No Cd 
tite forit now, 



















305, AUBURN, NEW YORK YORK 


MANUSCRIPT 


suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue, care- 
fully read and considered. . Published in A-1 style, 
royalty basis, if accepted. Copy MUST be for- 





warrant examination. 
Estab- 


warded COMPLETE to 
RoxspurGH Pus. Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 
lished 1898, 


pom 





















F.5. DRAKE & CO., 1025 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


WRITE FOR THE MOVIES 











HOME STUDY in Academy Colle; ege, Theological, Law, 
Music, Pharmacy, Business and Graduate Schools, leading 
to degrees. Lock Box 239-H, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Books That Are Different 


That wonderfully helpful book on ‘‘Child Phychology’’—a boon to 
mothers and fathers—now ready. Paper, 75c. ‘‘The Psychology 
of Color’’—a unique and fascinating book. Paper, 75c. “‘Con- 
centration—Key to Success, Power, Mastery.”” Paper, 75c. 
**Telepathy’’—teaches you how to send thought—also the origin of 
thought. Cloth $1.50. ‘‘Beckoning Hands From the Near Be- 
yond,’’ for the sad, bereaved. A book dealing with scientifically 
demonstrable immortality. Cloth $1.50. Address Dr. J. C. F. 
Grumbine, 1916 East 105th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

PATENTS, TRADE MARKS, COPYRIGHTS 
Difficult and rejected cases specially solicited. No mislead- 
ing inducements made to secure business. Over 30 years ac- 
tive practice. Experienced, personal, conscientious service. 
Write for terms—Book ton Address, E. G. SIGGERS, 
Patent Lawyer, Suite 20, N. U. Building, Washington, D. C. 








Short - Story Writing 
A Course of Forty Lessons, 
Sa aa Dery pate 


pike coun, fo Fier Wi 
DR. ESENWEIN Hang dP any Wiking, Venice: 


150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Adres 
School 
Mass. 

















Ideas for moving picture plays wanted by producers. Big prices 

paid for accepted material. Submit ideas in any form at once 
for our immediate examination. Or write for 
FREE PHOTOPLAY BOOKLET and details of 
our service to Authors. 


BRISTOL PHOTOPLAY STUDIOS 
Sulte 415-0, Bristol Building, New York 


SPEAKERS, 108 MEMBERS, w*:r=Rs 


preparing special articles, papers, 
speeches, debates, at scholarly service. Revision and 
criticism of MSS. 

AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU Suite 40, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 


Scientific Method will stop that 














wis School for Stammerers 
4 Lewis Bidg.. 71-77 Adelaide St.. Detroit, 












The little matter of 15¢ will ; bo you the 

Pathfinder thirteen weeks on The Path- 

finder is a cheerful filuseted. <* pub- 

lished at the Nation’s center, for people every- 

1 where; an independent home paper 
able way. ear. 








Db) 
Will bri splendid National aes supplies a —_ 
ing ie cot hone be hs ne tS 

want” to know what is going on in the world, this, ‘s 

YOU your means. If you want a paper in your home which 
From the . and pas agen if ae Fan» ap- 
Pp ae puts everything clearly, 

riefly, entertainingly—here it 1s. 

* Bolendid serial and short stories and 
miscellany. The Question Box Ans- 
wers YOUR questions and is a mine 
of information. Send l5c to show 
that you might like such a paper, and 
we will send the Pathfinder on ovro- 
bation 13 weeks. The 15c does not 
repay us, but we are glad to invest 
in new friends. Address: The Pathfinder, 
223 Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C, 
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Will You Join This Party 
on a Trip Through Europe? 


Charles Dickens 

Robert Louis Stevenson 

Sir Walter Scott 

Victor Hugo 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
John Ruskin 

Henry James 

Washington Irving 

Nathaniel Hawthorne 














sides, linen backs, profusely ilus- Ralph Waldo Emerson 


trated. 


$ 98 Books are 5% « 8"; each contains 
about 200 pages. Marble board 


If_these men were living and you were asked to join their party on a trip 
through “Europe you would surely find some way to go. To-day this is im- 
possible, but you may see Europe through their eyes and share the emotions 
which they experienced in beholding the famous landmarks of the Old World. 

The Charm of - Europe lies less in seeing palaces and prisons, cathedrals and mu- 
seums, than in the age-long association of these places with historical events and with 
men whose deeds will be forever the theme of poetry and romance. These famous 
authors of whom 120 have contributed to these books have visited these spots and have 
given-you a series of enchanting pen-pictures from which you may get the spirit as 
well as the beauty, without suffering the discomforts of travel. 

Visit Rome with these immortals, with Goethe visit St. Peter’s, the ruined tombs 
among the Via Appia, the Coliseum, the Sistine Chapel, study with Addison the antiq- 
uities of the city; then with others to the Pantheon, the Baths of Caracalla, the Aque- 
ducts, the Catacombs and a thousand and one other interesting spots. 


10 Volumes, 120 Authors, 427 Articles 


Those who have been abroad will readand re-read these books with unfailing in- 
terest, and those who are planning a tripto Europe will find these ten volumes an 
ideal preparation for the trip. Those who have not been abroad and cannot go will 
find it the best possible substitute for a trip. 

In these ten volumes you visit more than thirty countries, with 120 famous writers, 
.who have contributed 427 articles, all of which leave a glowing impression upon the 
imagination of the reader. 

Through these fascinating descriptions you may visit more scenes than the average traveler 
can possibly cover. 


Send No Maney Now 9 [77777--------~ ceil 


WM. H. WISE & CO., C. O. 10-21 
5O West 47th St., New York City. 

Please send me the ten handsome volumes of SEE- 
ING EUROPE. I will pay the postman $5.98 plus 
the postage, but if I do not want the books I will 
mail them back within two weeks and you will re- 
fund my money at once. It is understood that there 
are no further payments of any kind. 








Just mail the coupon and we will send you this ten 
volume set at once. You will pay the postman $5.98 
plus the postage when he delivers them and you may 
examine and read these books for two weeks. If you 
think then that you can get along without these vol- 
umes return them to us and check for the full amount 
that you paid will be mailed to you at once. 

This offering is limited to 200 sets which we now have 
on hand and we suggest mailing coupon immediately. 


—— oe ee ee ee ee 


BEND. 0 9:0.6 0400000 4050684054505060sh000 00REE 
WM. H. WISE & CO. WADED ik 53s cas ses saw Oks 000 cet vanduh tageteaean 
50 West 47th Street New York City én eee eee eee eee eee ee 
DRESS cuki'c3 cae s vanacOtcan ease ee eenseeuen cee 
nee Price outside the U. S. $6.48, cash with order. 
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FOUR NEW BOOKS 


Done into Print at The Roycroft Shops 


Selected from our beautiful new catalog of Books & Hand-Made Things, 
a copy of which we will send on request. Add Twenty-five cents for the 
new illustrated history of the Shops “The Book of The Roycrofters” 


eee Chaace ee’ ia 


§ The adventurous, romantic career of that great figure in the story of human 
freedom—whose soul goes marching on. § His boyhood, the journey to Ohio, the 
rising tide against slavery, his attacks upon slavery in Kansas—and then, 50* 
Harper’s Ferry. 9 Attractively printed & bound; illustrated; sixth printing. $2. 








Tribute to a Dozen & One 


The Olympians Tall, Sun-Crowned Men” 


§ Choice biographical sketches by Elbert Hubbard on Henry Hudson, Tolstoy, 
Emerson, Plutarch, Poe, Victor Hugo, Maeterlinck, Thoreau, Aristotle, Ingersoll, 
Rosseau, Andrew Lang, Gustave LeBon: never before published in book form. 
9 Printed in two colors on Italian hand-made paper, handsomely bound; 00* 
eee Gay Gees Gnateet: 1S PE OG... 2. ccccseccvsewesegeceewse $3. 


How to Succeed in Business 


Loyalty in Business vote Lk 


49 Being A Message to Garcia and twenty-one other of Elbert Hubbard’s finest in- 
spirational writings on the subject to which he always gave his best. § A book for 
every young man and young woman—in business or out; every office and 00* 
factory, public library, business college. Large type, 150 pages 5x7..... $2. 


Intimate Side-Lights on 


I mp ressions Elbert Hubbard & Roycroft 


§ Short sketches on Roycroft, its founder and things Roycroftie, together with 
some autobiography by Bert Hubbard. 9 Twelve pages of fine illustrations—one 
of them the original Roycroft Shop. Printed in two colors, special title 2 00* 
page and initials, handsomely bound. Gold top, 120 pages 6x8....... $ ° 








THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, New York 


Please send me, postpaid, following (#F-  -...... Copies Time & Chance at $2.50 
iabiaes ” TheOlympians ” 3.00 
dia ” Loyalty in Bus. ” 2.00 
pare ” Impressions ” 2.00 


PSE TE Ae Oe a a CP * Prices include transportation charges 























The Dial 


will publish in its issues for 
October, November and December 
a translation of 


La Vie En Fleur 


New Chapters of autobiography, 
by 
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“ .. Incidentally I should 
like to congratulate you on 
the last three issues of THE 
DIAL. They are certainly 
superior to anything being 
published here or in Eng- 
land—or, as far as my 
knowledge goes, on the con- 
tinent. I also am among the 
editors, and I know what 
the effort for honesty costs.” 
Joun PEALE BisHop, 
Managing Editor, 











Vanity Fair. 











Anatole France 


In these delightful pages the greatest of contemporary French writers describes, in the 
person of Pierre Noziere, his school and college years, lending an immediate interest to 
the narrative with his commentaries on wars, academies, and other institutions of our 
time. Nothing more delicate, more gently ironic, more amusing and pathetic has been 
written by the great master. These chapters form the fourth book of that series (My 
Friend’s Book, Little Pierre, and Pierre Noziere) which has been called the greatest 
autobiography ever written. 


G. Santayana and D. H. Lawrence 


will each contribute two characteristic essays to these issues. 


Mr. Santayana writes in the October issue on the Irony of Liberalism, and in the 
November issue on Dickens—an essay which will astonish and delight the enemies and 
admirers of both authors. 


Mr. Lawrence contributes Sea and Sardinia, an unusual series of travel sketches which 
reveal a charming side to Mr. Lawrence, hitherto little known to the public. 


FREE with a year’s subscription Please send THE DIAL for one year 
to THE DIAL one of the ($5.00) and the following book to: 
following books: 


THE AGE OF INNOCENCE, by BR: 00 bin 06a HA iegh sc cdntetel 
Edith Wharton; MAIN STREET, by 
Sinclair Lewis; THE SACRED 
WOOD, by T. S. Eliot; AND EVEN 
NOW, by Max Beerbohm; THE Book 
TRIUMPH OF THE EGG, by Sher- 
wood Anderson. 





THE DIAL, 152 W. 13th St., N. Y. C. 
Cc. O.—10-21 
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| Be Prepare th 


e Prepared to Follow the 
Disarmament Conference 


ADMIRAL PEARY’S FLAT GLOBE ONLY $2.35 
An Amazing Offer to Current Opinion Readers 


Ga seem ‘Indispensable for school, home eee 

e N and office 

é Printed in 12 colors on 
calendered linen; 

contains A 

A\ all the markings of the /# 

hewest ball-globe 


ACCURATE 

















Our special offer gives 
z you service equal to a 
; oe $29.75 mounted ball-globe 
= for only $2.35 


DMIRAL ROBERT E. PEARY’S last great service to the world was to perfect the 

A New Flat-Globe which enables one to instantly picture the entire round world. It 

combines the accuracy of the expensive mounted ball-globe and the convenience and 

low cost of the flat-map. With it you may quickly locate for yourself the many new places 

you read about every day in your newspapers and magazines. Consult it frequently for a 

more thorough understanding of current affairs and their probable developments and results. 

The New Flat-Globe conveniently shows the entire Eastern hemisphere on one side and 

the entire Western hemisphere on the reverse side. It pictures the entire earth’s surface 

at a glance and gives by a skillful combination of 12 distinct colors on a beautiful calendered 
surface the new boundary lines of all the nations of the world. 

You will find on the New Flat-Globe the sailing routes, cable lines, international and 
standard time divisions and other information invaluable to every one interested in world 
trade and commerce. 

It measures 28 inches in diameter, is flexible, light in weight but strong. It is easy to 
consult whether held in the hand, laid on the table or hung on the wall. 


DR. FRANK CRANE SAYS— 


“Keeping up with world affairs without the aid of a globe is just about as easy as increasing one’s vocabulary 
without the use of a dictionary.” a h ; =. 
When you read in your paper that Washington Vanderlip was back from Russia with a three-billion-dollar 
concession from Lenin, had you the faintest idea where Kamchatka was located? 
What was your reaction when a few days later you read Lenin’s speech defending the action of the Soviet 
ie government in which he declared: . ; ; 
“A very acute enmity is growing between America and Japan. We are going to use this 
ot enmity in giving to America a lease on Kamchatka, The agreement is not yet signed but 








in Japan they talk already with fury about this concession.” . 
Did you realize that Kamchatka noses right up against Japan, so that this American concession 
could not be developed without trespassing on territory which Japan considers within her sphere 
of influence? ; b ; : a 
CURRENT ‘ These are only a few current news items which drive home the need of visualizing the face 


c. O, 
10-21 


OPINION of the earth if one is to intelligently keep up with the progress of the world. 
, This New Flat-Globe was manufactured to retail at $5.00 and many hundreds have 

Current Opinion Me been sold at this price which allowed for advertising and selling expense plus a profit. 
New vonk Gi 47th St., We are now able to offer you this compact, accurate and up-to-date globe which is 

ew Yo ity. indispensable to every progressive man and woman, at less than half the former price. 

Plesse cond me one However, the supply for distribution in this manner is limited; in order ta be 
copy of Admiral Peary’s sure that one of these globes is reserved for you, you should clip the coupon and 
New Flat Globe of the World mail it to-day. 

rinted in 12 colors on genu- Send the coupon to-day and we will mail 
ine linen. I will examine it in . 
my own home for 10 days and if I ‘\~ Send No Money Now (in a heavy tube) a New Flat-Globe 
decide to keep it will send you $2.35. printed on genuine linen. You may then examine the globe in your own 


you and owe you nothing. put. If at the end of that time you do not want it, it may be returned 
to us and you will owe us nothing. 
f you decide to keep the Globe you may remit only $2.35, 
which includes the expense of wrapping in a 28-inch cardboard 
TOUR. pccccccccccscccccncesdéecncoooscccoocscees \ tube and postage. 


If I do not I will remail tha globe to ‘~ home for ten days and find the multitude of daily uses to which it can be 


HAVE ONE OF THESE SAVED FOR YOU 


MPENGUC See eeccccccccesoccccccce covvccs 


\ SIGN AND matt, THE COUPON NOW BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE 
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“THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH” 
This hospitable home in Sudbury, Mass., was evolved from a house which once 
belonged to the ugly mid-Victorian era. 


The House Beautiful for September 
is the 


FALL BUILDING NUMBER 


If you are planning to build a new home or remodel your old one; 

If you wish to secure some splendid ideas before building your new garage; 

If you are questioning whether to paint or paper your walls; 

If you are wondering what will be the best color combinations for the liv- 
ing room; 

If, in a word, yeu are planning any improvements for your house and 
grounds, first secure yourself against disappointment by subscrib- 
ing to 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Regular rate _§ 5 months for $1.00 
$3.00 a year, 35c. a copy. SPECIAL OFFER: 415 months for $3.00 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL,10 Depot St., Concord, N. H., or 
8 Arlington St., Boston, 17, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find 
* $3.00 for a fifteen months’ subscription. ** $1.00 for a five months’ subscription. 


DER ciicdsndscsto0wsses Gotu ces mada ecbbhedhecsewetnetesesoneydeetedees daeeiasoenuaen 
* Foreign postage, $1.25 extra. Canadian postage, 45c. extra. 
** Foreign postage, .65 extra. Canadian postage, 20c. extra. 
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The Lost Needle 


e 


HERE’S an old English play known as 

“Gammer Gurton’s Needle.” Its plot is woven 
around the loss of the family needle—no trifling 
misfortune in the days of old. 


Today, in this era of ours, life is so rich in com- 
forts that we seldom wonder how folks got along 
in the ancient world. And we sometimes forget 
what an important réle advertising has played in 
making life pleasant and altogether livable. 


Advertising has one of the leading parts in the 
eternal drama of dollars. To it is directly due 
much of the multiplication of products and ser- 
vices which has come about during the last half 
century. 


It has smoothed the mechanics of existence— 
made life easier and more pleasant by bringing 
countless necessities—once considered luxuries— 
within our easy reach and into continuous use. 


Think of this for a minute. You owe much to 
advertising. 


And you miss much when you fail to read: it! 
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An Experiment 
in Friendship 


«sw HAVE Dr. Crane's FOUR MINUTE ES- 
SAYS—always new and always interesting. 
I like to read before retiring and always put 
one in my bag when I go off for the day. Am de- 
lighted with Current Opinion. My enthusiasm 
leads me to ask if you will permit me to offer 
these publications to my friends?” 


That was one letter. There were many others, all 
to the same effect, letters from our friends, who 
wanted to take us and our publications to their 
friends. 


So this summer we tried an experiment. We 
made these good folks our local representatives 
and as a result there is many a snug bank account 
to the credit of a teacher, an energetic student, an 
ambitious woman who wanted to turn her spare 
time into cash. 


“T feel as though I were being paid for making 
social calls.” 


“Since I came to stay 
with my mother 
during the summer 
I felt that I was do- 
ing little.” 

Yet that “little” en- 
abled Miss Mary 
Strickland of Dexter, 
Me., to earn more 
than $100 in only 
ONE month of her 
vacation. 

In the friendliest of 
letters she tells us: 
“Possibly I should go 
back to my grand- 
father of ten genera- 
tions ago and hold 
up Stephen Hopkins 
ot the Mayflower as 
responsible for my 
determination to suc- 
ceed, Anyway send- 
ing one’s self through 
school and college is. 
likely to develop some 
qualities useful in this 
occupation. In later years I have taught—and have 
climbed Mt. Katahdin! The sportiest climb and the most 
magnificent mountain view East of the Rockies, and 
whether you are seventeen or seventy try Katahdin! It 
is worth a year of a man’s life and two of a woman's.” 


MISS MARY STRICKLAND 


The same opportunity that made Miss Strickland our 
friend, and made HER friends OUR friends is now open 
to every friend of Current Opinion. An opportunity to 
use your spare time to increase your income, and RIGHT 
NOW, before the meeting of the momentous Disarmament 
Conference, is the time to start. 


Will you not mail the following request to-day so we may 
tell you all about this opening to a permanent and profit- 
able connection where you are assured of a generous re- 
turn on every effort you make. 


MARY WENTWORTH, 
Circulation Manager, Current Opinion, 
50 West 47th St., New York City. 
Please tell me how friends of Current Opinion may turn 
their spare moments into cash, 








What Did the Abbé 
See in the Moonlight 


as he peered stealthily down upon the river path after 
rushing forth, cudgel in hand, to avenge a fancied slight 
upon his honor? Was it the two young lovers clinging to 
each other under the stars, or the witchery of the night 
or the almost forgotten romance of his own youth that 
transformed him from a judge to an accessory, causing him 
to exclaim to himself: 

“God perhaps has made such nights as this to clothe 
with his ideals the loves of men.” 

Nothing could be more human, more captivating than 
this story of the sudden change of a good man’s ire into 
sympathy and understanding. None but a master of the 
hearts of men as well as a master stylist could do it full 
justice. Both these requisites have nh met in this mov- 
ing tale, one of a series of intimate studies of emotion 
included in a new volume of 


Selected Short Stories 


By Guy de Maupassant 


the greatest of all writers of this school, who made a life- 
long investigation of the psychology of passion and wrote 
with pitiless accuracy of the littlenesses, the deceits, the 
vanities, and the occasional flashes of nobility and heroism 
among his fellow mortals. 

This fascinating volume contains a war story that pic- 
tures the Boche in all his native ferocity, tales of young 
love as touching as were ever penned, a marvelous satire 
upon the career of a supposedly virtuous and happy wife 
whose secret was exposed by death, a ghost story that will 
send a thrill to the marrow of the most hardened scoffer, 
the strange sequel to a divorce that upset the judgment of 
the courts, and other poignant and witty narratives that 
lay bare our foibles and frailties as with a scalpel. Every 
one of the stories is a literary gem of the first water. 

Neatly printed from special type on fine paper, bound 
in flexible art vellum, size of volume 6% by 5 inches, will 
slip into the pocket. 

Send no money. Sign and mail the coupon to-day, and 
we will send the pocket classic te you. Upon delivery 
pay $1.50, plus postage, and if after 5 days you do not 
want the volume, return the book and your money will be 
immediately returned. 


WM. H. WISE & CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Cc. O. 10-21 
50 West 47th St., New York City. ; 
Please send me the Pocket Classics of De Maupassant. 
I will pay the postman $1.50, plus the postage, but if I 
do not want the book I will mail it back within 5 days 
and you will refund my money at once. It is understood 
that there are no further payments of any kind 
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I want to send you a new free book that tells 
how to make your English a powerful weapon for 
success through Sherwin Cody’s new invention 


OTHING re- 
N veals your real 

self so com- 
pletely as: the En- 
glish you use in your 
business and social 
life. The first real 
impression you make 
on people is through 
your language, writ- 
ten or spoken. A lit- 
tle mistake in gram- 
matical usage, or a little mistake in punc- 
tuation, spelling, or pronunciation, may 
easily lower you in the esteem of others. 
Whether you realize it or not, your ability 
to speak and write clearly, convincingly, 
and correctly has a powerful influence on 
your success. Yet the average person is, 
by actual test, only 61 per cent. efficient in 
the fundamentals of correct English. 


Old Methods Too Hard 


The reason so many people make mistakes 
in English is that old methods of teaching are 
too hard. Rules must be memorized and ap- 
plied—and rules are hard to remember. Espe- 
cially for the new Americans is English un- 
usually puzzling. Even college graduates make 
glaring errors and little suspect that they are 
thereby handicapping themselves enormously. 
And those whose training has been limited to 
grammar school or high school are constantly 
proving that they failed to grasp the difficult 
rules of correctness in speech and writing. 





Amazingly Simple Method 
Only 15 Minutes a Day 


A simple method has been invented by 
which you can acquire a command of the Eng- 
lish language. Sherwin Cody, one of the best- 
known teachers of practical English, after 
twenty years of research and study has per- 
fected an invention which places the ability to 
talk and write with correctness and force 
within reach of every one with ordinary intel- 
ligence. 

Mr. Cody was granted a patent on his unique 
device, and now he places it at your disposal. 
You just go ahead and do the lesson given on 
any particular page and then you see just how 
Mr. Cody would correct that paper. Extra 


blanks are furnished for additional tests, so 


you can always see exactly how you stand and 
how you are improving. 

And the wonderful thing about Mr. Cody’s 
method is the speed with which these habit- 
forming practice drills can be carried out. 
When you can write the answers to fifty ques- 
tions in 15 minutes and correct your work in 
5 minutes more, it gives you a good idea of 
the practical and effective value of this course. 
It saves time because you learn quickly 
through HABIT instead of RULES. And the 
lessons are so interesting and fascinating that 
it’s just like playing a game. Each day you 
can check yourself and SEE how much you 
are improving. 


New Booklet Free 


A new book has been written, explaining 
Mr. Cody’s remarkable course in detail. If you 
ever feel your lack of language power, if you 
are ever embarrassed by mistakes in grammar, 
spelling, or punctuation, if you cannot instantly 
command the exact words with which to. ex- 
press your ideas, this book will prove a revela- 
tion to you. 

A polished and accurate command of the 
English language not only gives you the stamp 
of education, but it wins friends and convinces 
the world of your power. Many men and wo- 
men spend years in high school and years in 
college largely to get the command of this 
key to social and business success. And now 
a really efficient system of acquiring an un- 
usual command of English is offered to you. 
Spare-time study—I15 minutes a day—in your 
own home will give you power of language 
that will be worth more than you can even 
realize. 

Write for this new free book “How to Speak 
and Write Masterly English.” Merely mail 
the coupon or a letter, or even a postal card. 
You can never reach your greatest possibilities 
until you know the English language - thor- 
oughly. Write to-day for the free booklet that 
tells about Mr. Cody’s simple invention for 
making command of language easy. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


2410 Searle Building Rochester, N. Y. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ese. 
2410 Searle Bldg., Rochester, N. Y¥ 


Please send me your new Free Book, “How to Speak 
and Write Masterly English.” 











